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BOOK       II.    ' 

CHAP.    III. 

Of  the  Accutnutation  of  Capital^  or  offroduSlive  and 
unprgduSlive  Labour. 

THERE  is  one  fort  of  labour  which  B  oo  k 
adds  to  the  value  of  the  fubjeft  upon  c  h  a  p. 
which  it  is  beftowed:  there  is  another  which  ,^'j_ 
has  no  fuch  efFeft.  ftThe  former,  as  it  produces 
a  value,  may  be  called  produftive;  the  latter, 
unproduftive  *  labour.  Thus  the  labour  of  a 
manufafturer  adds,  generally,  to  the  value  of  the 
jmaterials  which  he  works  upon,  that  of  his  own 

'  .*  Some  French  authors  of  great  learning  and  ingenuity 
Lave  ufed  thofe  wor^s  in  a.different  fenfe.  in  the  lail chapter 
of  the  fourth  book«  I  fhall  endeavour  to  ihow  that  their  fenfe 
is  an  improper  one. 
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BOOK  maintenance,    and  of  his   mafter's   profit.     The 
^  -^-  _.  labour  of  a  menial  fervant,  on  the  contrary,   adds 
to  the  value  of  nothing.     Though  the  manufac- 
^  turer  has   his    ^agcs   advanced   to  him   by   his 

mafter,  he,  in  reality,  cofts  him  no  expence,  the 
value  of  thofe  wages  being  generally  reftored, 
togiithcr  with  a  profit,  in  the  ^improved  value  of 
the  fubjeft  upon  which  his  labour  is  beftowed. 
*  But  the  maintenance  of  a  menial  fervant  never  is 

reftored.  A  man  groVs  rich  by  employing  ^ 
multitude  of  manufafturers :  he  grows  poor,  by 
maintaining  a  multitude  of  menial  fervants.  The 
labour  of  the  latter,  however,  has  its  value,  and 
deferves  its  reward  as  well  as  that  of  the  former. 
But  the  labour  of  ihe  manufacturer  fixes  and  re- 
alizes itfelf  in  fome  particular  fubjeft  or  vendible 
commodity,  which  lafts  for  fome  time  at  leaft 
after  that  labour  is  paft.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  labour  ftockcd  and  flared  up  to 
be  employed,  if  neceffary,  upon  fome  other  oc- 
cafion.  That  fubjedt,  or  what  is  the  fame  thing, 
the  price  of  that  fubjeft,  can  afterwards,  if  ne- 
ceifary,  put  into  motion  a  quantity  of  labour . 
equal  to  that  which  had  ojpinally  produced  it. 
The  labour  of  the  menial  fervant,  on  the  con- 
trary, does  not  fha  or  realize  itfelf  in  any  parti- 
cular fubjeft  or  vendible  commodity.  His  ler- 
vices  generally  perifti  in  the  very  inftant  of  their 
performance,  and  feldom  leave  any  trace  or  value 
behind  themj  for  which  an  equal  quantity  of  fer- 
vice  could  afterwards  be  procured. 

The  labour  of  fome  of  the   moft  refpeftable 
orders  in  the  fociety  is,  like  that  of  menial  fer- 
vants. 
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vants,  unproduftive  of  any  value,  and  doe$  not  chap. 
fix  or  realize  itfelf  in  any  permanent  fubjedt,   or 
vendible   commodity,    which   endures    after   that 
labour  is  paft,    and  for  which  an  equal  quantity 
of  labour  could  afterwards   be   procured.     The 
ibvereign,  for  example,   with  all  the  officers  both 
of  juftice  and  war  who  ferve  under  him,  the  whole 
army    and    navy,     are    unprodu6tive    labourers. 
They   arc  the  fervants   of  the   public,    and  are  { 
maintained  by  a  part  of  the  annual  produce  of; 
the  induftry  of  other  people.     Their  fervice,   how  | 
honourable,  how  ufeful,   or  how  neceflary  foever,  / 
produces  nothing  for  which  an  equal  quantity  of' 
fervice   can  afterwards   be  procured.     The  pro- 
teftion,    fecurity,   and  defence  of  the  common- 
wcalch,  the  effeft  of  their  labour  this  year,  Will 
not  purchafe  its  prote6tion,  fecurity,  and  defence 
for  the  year  to^  come.     In  the  fame  clais  muft  be 
ranked,  ibme  both  of  the  graved  and  mod  im- 
portant,   and  fome  of  the  moft  frivolous  pro- 
feflions :  churchmen,  lawyers,  phyficians,  men  of 
letters  of  dl  kinds  j  players,  buffoons,  muficians, 
opera-fingers,   opera-dancers,    &c.      The   labour 
of  the  meaneft  of  thefe  has  a  certain  value,  regu- 
lated by  the  very  fame  principles  which  regulate 
that  of  every  other  fort  of  labour ;  and  that  of 
the  nobleft  and  moft  ufeful,    produces  nothing 
which  could  afterwards   purchafe  or   procure   an 
equal  quantity  of  labour.     Like  the  declamation 
of  the  aftor,  the  harangue  of  the  orator,  or  the 
tune  of  the  muficiaji,  the  work  of  all  of  them 
pcrilhes  in  the  very  inftant  of  its  produ6liori. 
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and  thofe  who  do  not  labour  at^  dlj  arc  all 
equally  niaihtained  by  the  annual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  of  the  country.  This  produce,  , 
how  great  foever.  Can  never  be  infinite,  but  muft 
,have  Certain  limits.  According,  therefore,  as  a 
fmaller  or  greater  proportion  of  it  is  in  any 
one  year  employed  in  maintaining  unfjroduftive 
hands,  the  more  in  the  one  cafe  and  the  lefs  in 
the  other  will  remain  for  the  productive,  and  the 
next  year's  produce  will  be  greater  or  fmaller 
accordingly;  the  whole  annual  produce,  if  we 
except  the  Ipontaneous  produftions  of  the  earth, 
being  the  efFeft  of  produ6tive  labour. 

Though  the  whole  annual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  of  every  country,  is,  no  doubt, 
ultimately  deftined  for  fupplying  the  confump- 
tion  of  its  inhabitants,  arid  for  procuring  a  re- 
venue to  them;  yet  when  it  firfl:  comes  either 
from  the  ground,  or  from  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
ductive labourers,  it  naturally  divides  itfelf  into 
two  parts.  One  of  them,  and  frequently  the 
largeft,  is^  in  the  firft  place,  deftined  for  replacing 
a  capital,  or  for  renewirigfthe  provifionSj  mate- 
rials, and  finifhed  work,  which  had  been  with- 
drawn from  a  capital;  the  other  for  conftituting 
a  revenue  either  to  the  owner  of  this  capital,  as 
the  profit  of  his  ftock;  or  to  fome  other  perfon, 
a$  the  rent  of  his  land.  '  Thus,  of  the  produce  of 
land,  one  part  replaces  the  capital  of  the  farmer ; 
the  other  pays  his  profit  and  the  rent  of  the  land- 
lord ;  and  thus  conftitutes  a  revenue  both  to  tlie 
owner  of  this  capital,  as  the  profits  of  his  ftock; 

and 
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and  to  fomc  other  perfon,  as  the  rent  of  his  land. 
Of  the  produce  of  a  great  manufaftory,  in  the 
fame  manner,  one  part,  and  that  always  the  largeft, 
replaces  the  capital  of  the  undertaker  of  the 
work ;  the  other  pays  his  profit,  and  thus  confti- 
tutes  a  revenue  to  the  owner  of  this  capital. 

That  part  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labour  of  any  country  which  replaces  a  capi- 
tal, never  is  immediately  employed  to  maintain 
any  but  produdive  hands.  It  pays  the  wages  of 
produftive  labour  only.  That  whiqh  is  imme- 
diately deftined  for  conftituting  a  revenue  either 
as  profit  or  as  rent,  may  maintain  indifferently 
cither  productive  or  unproduftive  hands. 

Whatever  part  of  his  ftock  a  man  employs  as 
a  capital,  he  always  expefts  is  to  be  replaced  to 
him  with  a  profit.  He  employs  it,  therefore,  in 
maintaining  productive  hands  only;  and  after 
having  ferved  in  the  funftion  of  a  capital  to  him, 
it  conftitutes  a  revenue  to  them.  Whenever  he 
employs  any  part  of  it  in  maintaining  unproduc- 
tive hands  of  any  kind,  that  part  is,  from  that 
moment,  withdrawn  from  his  capital,  and  placed 
in  his  ftock  referved  for  immediate  confumption, 

Unproductive  labourers,  and  thofe  who   do 
not  labour  at  all,  are  all  maintained  by  revenue  -, 
,  either,  firft,   by  that  part  of  the  aqnqal  produce 
which  is  originally  deftined  for  conftituting  a  re- 
venue to  fome  particular  perfbns,  either  as  the 
rent  of  land  or  as  the  profits  of  ftock ;   or,   fe- 
•  condly,    by  that   part    which,   though  originally 
deftined  for  replacing  a  cajAtal  and  for  maintain- 
ing produftive  labourers  only,  yet  when  it  comes 
B  3  intq 
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BOOK  Into  their  hands,  whatever  part  of  it  is  over  and 
above  their  neceffary  fubfiftence,  may  be  employ- 
ed in  maintaining  indifferently  cither  produftive 
or  unproduftive  hands.  Thus,  not  only  the 
great  landlord  or  the  rich  merchant,  but  even 
the  common  workman,  if  his  wages  are  confiderrr 
able,  may  maintain  a  menial  fervant ;  or  he  may 
fometimes  go  to  a  play  or  k  puppet-fl>pw,  and  iq 
contribute  his  fhare  towards  maintaining  one  fet 
of  unproduftive  labourers  j  or  he  may  pay  fomc 
taxes,  and  thus  help  to  maintain  another  fcty 
more  honourable  and  ufeful,  indeed,  but  equally 
unproduftive.  No  part  of  the  annual  produce, 
however,  which  had  been  originally  deftined  tp 
replace  a  capital,  is  ever  direfted  towards  main- 
taining unproduftive  hands,  till  after  it  has  put 
into  motion  its  full  complement  of  produftive 
labour,  or  all  that  it  could  put  into  motion  in  the 
way  in  which  it  was  employed.  The  workman 
rnuft  have  earned  his  wages  by  work  done,  before 
he  can  employ  any  part  of  them  in  this  manner. 
That  part  too  is  generally  but  a  fmall  one.  It 
is  his  fpare  revenue  only,  of  which  productive 
labourers  have  feldom  a  great  deal.  They  gene- 
rally have  fome,  however  5  and  in  the  payment 
of  taxes  the.  greatnefs  of  their  number  may  con>- 
penfate,  in  fome  meafure,  the  fmallnefs  of  their 
contributior^.  The  rent  of  land  and  the  profits 
of  flock  are  every-where,  therefore,  the  princi* 
pal  fources  from  which  unproductive  hands  de- 
rive their  fubfiftence.  Thefe  are  the  two  forts  of 
revenue  of  which  the  owners  have  generally  moft 
to  fpare.  They  might  both  maintain  iridiffer- 
4  cntly 
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ently  cither  produdlivc  or  unprodudive  hands. 
They  feem,  however,  to  have  fome  prediledlion  >_  '"'  ^ 
for  the  latter.  The  expence  of  a  great  lord  feeds 
generally  more  idle  than  induftrious  people,  The 
rich  merchant,  though  with  his  capital  he  main- 
tains induftrious  people  only>  yet  by  his  expence, 
that  is,  by  the  employment  of  his  revenue,  he 
feeds  commonly  the  very  fame  fort  as  the  great 
lord. 

The  proportion,  therefore,  between  the  pro- 
duftive  and  unproduftivc  hands,  depends  very 
much  in  every  country  upon  the  proportion  be- 
tween that  part* of  the  annual  produce,  which,  as 
foon  as  it  comes  either  from  the  ground  or  from 
the  hands  of  the  produ£tive  labourers,  is  deftined 
for  replacing  a  capital,  and  that  which  is  deftined 
for  conftituting  a  revenue,  either  as  rent,  or  a& 
profit.  This  proportion  is  very  different  in  rich 
from  what  it  is  in  poor  countries. 

Thus,  at  prefent,  in  the  opulent  countries  of 
Europe,  a  very  large,  frequently  the  largeft  por- 
tion of  the  produce  of  the  land,  is  deftined  for 
replacing  the  capital  of  the  rich  and  independent 
farmer ;  the  other  for  paying  his  profits,  and  the 
rent  of  tlie  landlord.  But  anciently,  during  the 
prevakncy  of  the  feudal  government,  a  very  fmall 
portion  of  the  produce  was  fufficient  ^o  replace 
the  capital  employed  in  cultivation.  It  conAfted 
commonly  in  a  few  wretched  cattte,  maintained 
altogether  by  the  fpontaneous  produce  of  uncul- 
tivated land,  and  which  might,  therefore,  be 
confidercd  as  a  part  of  that  fpontaneous  produce. 
It  generally  too  belonged  to  the  landlord,  and 
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BOOK  was  by  him  advanced  to  the  occupiers  of  the 
land.  All  the  reft  of  the  produce  properly  be- 
longed to  him  tooj  either  as  rent  for  his  land,  or 
as  profit  upon  this  paultry  capital.  The  occu- 
piers of  land  were  generally  bondmen,  whofe 
perfons  and  effefts  were  equally  his  property. 
Thofe  who  were  not  bondmen  were  tenants  at 
tvill,  and  though  the  rent  which  they  paid  was 
often  nominally  little  more  than  a  quit-rent,  it 
really  amounted  to  the  whole  produce  of  the 
land.  Their  lord  could  at  all  times  command 
their  labour  in  peace,  •  and  their  fervice  in  war. 
Though  they  lived  at  a  diftance  from  his  houfe, 
they  were  equally  dependant  upon  him  as  his 
retainers  who  lived  in  it.  But  the  whole  pro- 
duce of  the  land  undoubtedly  belongs  to  him, 
who  can  difpofe  of  the  labour  and  fervice  of  all 
thofe  whom  it  maintains.  In  the  prefent  ^ate  of 
Europe,  the  fhare  of  the  landlord  feldom  exceeds 
a  third,  fometimes  not  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole 
produce  of  the  land.  The  rent  of  land,  how- 
ever, in  all  the  improved  parts  of  the  country, 
has  been  tripled  'and  quadrupled  fince  thofe  an- 
cient times ;  and  this  third  or  fourth  part  ^  the 
annual  produce  is,  it  feems,  three  or  four  times 
greater  than  the  whole  had  been  before.  In  the 
progrefs  of  improvement,  rent,  though  it  in- 
creafes  in  proportion  to  the  extent,  diminiflies .  iq 
proportion  to  the  produce  of  the  land. 

In  the  opulent  countries  of  Europe,  great  ca- 
pitals are  at  prefent  employed  in  trade  and  ma- 
nufadlures.  In  the  ancient  ftate,  the  little  trade 
that  was  ftirring,   and  the  few  homely  and  CQarfc 

manufadtures 
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manufeftures  that  were  carried  on,  required  but  c 
yery  fmall  capitals.  Thefe,  however,  muft  have 
yielded  very  large  profits.  The  rate  of  intereft 
was  no-where  lefs  than  ten  per  cent,  and  their 
profits  muft  have  been  fufficient  to  afibrd  this 
great  intereft.  At  prefent  the  rate  of  intereft, 
in  the  improved  parts  of  Europe,  is  no-where 
higher  than  fix  per  cent,  and  in  fome  of  the  moft 
improved  it  is  fo  low  as  foufr,  three,  and  two  per 
icent.  Though  that  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  in- 
habitants which  is  derived  from  the  profits  of 
ftock  is  always  much  greater  in  rich  than  in  poor' 
countries,  it  is  becaufe  the  ftock  is  much  greater : 
in  proportion  to  the  ftock  the  profits  are  generally 
much  lefe.  . 

That  part  of  the  annual  produce,  theretbjc^^ 
which,  as  foon  as  it  comes  either  from  the  ground, 
or  from  the  hands  of  the  produftive  labourers, 
is  deftined  for  replacing  a  capital,  is  not  only 
jnuch  greater  in  rich  than  in  poor  countries,  but 
bears  a  much  greater  proportion  to  that  which  is 
immediately  deftined '  for  conftituting  a  revenue 
cither  as  rent  or  as  profit.  The  funds  deftined  for 
the  maintenance  of  produftive  labour,  are  not 
pnly  much  greater  in  the  former  than  in  the  lat- 
ter, but  bear  a  much  greater  proportion  to  thofe 
which,  though  they  may  be  employed  to  main- 
tain either  produftive  or  unprodudtive  hands, 
have  generally  a  predileftion  for  the  latter,  r; 

The  proportion  between  thofe  different  funds 
neceflarily  determines  in  every  country  the  ge- 
neral character  of  the  inhabitants  as  tO'indqffiry 
or  idlenefs.     We  are  more  induftripus  than  our 

forefathers]^ 
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BOOK  forefathers  5  becaufe  in  the  prefent  times  the 
^  "1  J  funds  deftined  for  the  maintenance  of  induftry, 
are  much  greater  in  proportion  to  thofc  which 
are  likely  to  be  employed  in  the  maintenance  of 
idlenefs,  than  they  were  two  or  three  centuries 
ago.  Our  anceftors  were  idle  for  want  of  a  fuffi- 
cient  encouragement  to  induftry.  It  is  better, 
fays  the  proverb,  to  play  for  nothing,  than  to 
work  for  nothing.  In  mercantile  and  manufaftur* 
ing  towns,  where  the  inferior  ranks  of  people 
are  chiefly  m^ntained  by  the  employment  of  ca- 
pital, they  are  in  general  induftrious,  fober,  and 
thriving;  as  in  many  Englilh,  and  in  mgft  Dutch 
towns.  In  thofe  towns  which  are  principally 
fupported  by  the  conftant  or  occafional  refidence 
of  a  court,  and  in  which  the  inferior  ranks  of 
people  are  chiefly  maintained  by  the  Ipending  of 
revenue,  they  are  in  general  idle,  diflblute,  and 
poor;  as  at  Rome,  Verfailles,  Compiegne,  and 
Fontainbleau.  If  you  except  Rouen  and  Bour- 
deaux,  there  is  little,  trade  or  induftry  in. any  of 
the  parliament  towns  of  France ;  and  the  inferior 
ranks  of  people,  being  chiefly  maintained  by  the 
expence  of  the  members  of  the  courts  of  juftice, 
and  of  thofe  who  come  to  plead  before  them,  are 
in  general  idle  and  poor.  The  great  trade  of 
Rouen  and  Bourdeaux  feems  to  be  altogether  the 
effe<St  of  their  fituation.  Rouen  Is  neceflarily 
the  entrepot  of  almoft  all  the  goods  which  are 
brought  either  from  foreign  countries,  or  from 
the  maritime  provinces  of  France,  for  the  con- 
fumption  of  the  great  city  of  Paris.  Bourdeaux 
js  in  the  fame  manner  the  entrepot  of  the  wines 

which 
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whieh  grow  upon  the  banks  of  the  Garonne,  and  chap. 
of  the  riycrs  which  run  into  it,  one  of  the  richeft 
wine  countries  in  the  world,  and  which  feems  to 
produce  die  wine  fitteft  for  exportation,  or  beft 
fuited  to  the  taite  of  foreign  nations.     Such  ad- 
vantageous fituations  neceflarily  attract   a  great 
capitjd  by  die  great  employment  which  they  afford 
it;    and  the  employment  of   this  capital  is  the 
caufe  c^  the  induftfy  of  thofe  two  cities.     In  the 
other  pariiarpent  towns   of  France,    very  little 
more  capital  feems  to  be  employed  than  what  is 
peceflary  for  fupplying  their  own  confumption; 
that  is,    little    more    than    the  fmalleft  capital 
which  can   be  employed  in  them.      The  fame 
thing  may  be  faid  of  Paris,  Madrid,  and  Vienna. 
Of  thofe  three  cities,  Paris  is  by  far  the  moft  in- 
^uflxious :  but  Paris  itfelf  is  the  principal  mar- 
ket of  all  the  manufactures  eftablifhed  at  Paris, 
and  its  own  confumption  i^  the  principal  object 
of  all  the  trade  which  it  carries  on.      London, 
Lifbon,  and  Copenhagen,  are,  perhaps,  the  only 
three  cities  in  Europe^  which  are  bodi  the  con- 
ftant  refidence  of  a  court,  and  can  at  the  fanrie 
time  be  coniidered  as  trading  cities,  or  as  cities 
which  trade  not  only  for  their  own  confumption, 
but  for  that  of  other  cities  and  countries.     The 
fituation  of  all  the  three  is  extremely  advantage- 
ous, and  naturally  fits  (hem  to  be  the  entrepots 
of  a  great  part  of  the  goods  deftined  for  the 
confumption  of  diftant  places.    In  a  city  where 
a  great  revenue  is   fpent,    to  employ  with  ad« 
vantage    a    capital  for  any  other  purpofe   than 
for  fupplying  the  confumption  of  that  city,   is 

probably 
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^  ^11^  ^  probably  more  difficult  than  in  one  in  which  the 
v,^-y-.»<^  inferior  ranks  of  people  have  no  other  mainte- 
nance but  what  they  derive  from  the  employment 
of  fuch  a  capital.      The  idlenefs  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  people  who  are  maintained  by  the  ex- 
pence  of  revenue,  corrupts,   it  is  probable,    the 
induftry  of  thofe  who  ought  to  be  maintained  by 
the  employment  of  capital,    and  renders   it  lefs 
advantageous  to  employ  a  capital  there  than  in 
other  places..    There  was  little  trade  or  induftry  in 
Edinburgh  before  the  Union.     When  the  Scotch 
parliament  was  no  longer  to  bp  affembled  in  it, 
when  it  ceafed  to  be  the  neceflary  refidence  of 
'    the  principal  nobility  and  gentry  of  Scotland,  it 
became  a  city  of  fome  trade  and  induftry.      It 
ftill  continues,  however,   to  be  the  refidence  of 
the  principal  courts  of  juftice  in  Scotland,  of  the 
boards,  of  cuftoms  ,  and  excife,  &c.     A  confider- 
able  revenue,  therefore,  ftill  continues  to  be  fpent 
in  it.     In  trade  and  indyftry  Jt  is  qnuch  inferior 
to  Glafgow,  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
.-maintaiped  by  the  employment  of  capital.     The 
•inhabitants,  of  a  large  village,  it  has  fometimes 
:  been  pbferved,    after   having  made   confiderable 
progrefs  in  manufaftures,  have  become  idle  and 
poor,    in   confequence   of    a    great  lord's    h^v-, 
ing  takep  up  his  refidence  in  their  neighbour- 
hood. 

The  proportion  between  capital  and  revenue, 
therefore,  feenqs  eyery-where  to  regulate  the  pro- 
portion between  induftry  and  idlenefs.  Wher^- 
ever  capital  predominates,  induftry  prevail^ : 
wherever  revenue^    idlenefs.      Every  increafe  or 

diminution 
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diminution  of  capital,  therefore,  nlturklly  tends  chap. 
to  increafe  or  diminifh  the  real  quantity  of  in-  .  "*; 
duftry,  the  number  of  produftive  hands,  and 
confequently  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  an- 
nual produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  coun- 
try, the  rear  wealth  and  revenue  of  all  its  inha- 
bitants. 

Capitals  are  increafed  by  parfimony,  and  di- 
miniflied  by  prodigality  and  mifconduft. 

Whatever  a  perfon  faves  from  his  revenue  he 
adds  to  his  capital,  and  either  employs  it  himfelf 
in  maintaining  an  additional  number  of  produc- 
tive hands,  or  enables  fome  other  perfon  to 
do  <b,  by  lending  it  to  him  for  an  intereft,  that 
is,  for  a  (hare  of  the  profits.  As,  the  capital  of 
an  individual  can  be  increafed  only  by  what  he 
faves  from  his  annual  revenue  or  his  annual 
gains,  fo  the  capital  of  a  fociety,  which  is  the 
lame  with  that  of  all  the  individuals  who  com- 
pofe  it,  can  be  increafed  only  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. 

Parsimony,  and  not  induftry,  is  the  imme- 
diate caufe  of  the  increafe  of  capital.  Induftry, 
indeed,  provides  the  fubjedt  which  parfimony  ac- 
cumulates. But  whatever  induftry  might  acquire, 
if  parfimony  did  notfave  and  ftore  up,  the  capital 
would  never  be  the  greater. 

Parsimony,  by  increafing  the  fund  which  is 
deftined  for  the  maintenance  of  produftive  hands, 
tends  to  increafe  the  number  of  thofe  hands  whofe 
labour  adds  to  the  value  of  the  fubjeft  upon 
which  it  is  beftowed.  It  tends  therefore  to  in- 
creafe the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual  pro- 
duce 
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K  ducc  of  the  land  and  Jabour  of  the  country.  It 
puts  into  motion  an  additional  quantity  of  in* 
duftry,  which  gives  an  additional  value  to  the 
annual  produce. 

What  is  annually  faved  is  as  regularly  con* 
fumed  a,s  what  is^  annually  fpent^  and  nearly  in 
the  fame  time  too ; '  but  it  is  confumed  by  a  dif- 
ferent fet  of  people.  That  portion  of  his  revenue 
which  a  rich  man  annually  fpends^  is  in  mdt 
cafes  confumed  by  idle  guefts,  and  menial  fer- 
vants,  who  leave  nothing  behind  them  in  return 
for  their  confumption.  That  portion  which  he 
annually  faves,  as  for  the  fake  of  the  profit  it  is 
immediately  employed  as  a  capital^  is  confumed 
in  the  fame  manner,  and  nearly  in  the  fame  time 
too,  but  by  a  different  fet  of  people,  by  labour- 
ers, manufafturers,  and  artificers,  who  re-pro- 
duce with  a  profit  the  value  of  their  annua]  con- 
fumption. His  revenue,  we  fhall  fuppofe,  is 
paid  him  in  money.  Had  he  Ipent  the  whole, 
the  food,  clothing,  and  lodging,  which  the  whole 
could  have  purchafed,  would  have  been  diftri- 
buted  among  the  former  fet  of  people.  By  fav- 
ing  a  part  of  it,  as  that  part  is  for  the  fake  of  the 
profit  immediately  employed  as  a  capital  either  by 
himfelf  or  by  fome  other  perfon,  the  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  lodging,  which  may  be  purchafed  with 
it,  are  neceflarily  referved  for  the  latter.  The 
confumptjon  is  the  fame,  but  the  confumers  are 
different. 

By  what  a  frugal  man  annually  faves,  he  not 
only  affords  maintenance  to  an  additional  num- 
ber of  produdive  hands,  for  that  or  the  enfuing 

year. 
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year,  but,  like  the  founder  of  a  public  work-  chap, 
houfe,  he  eftabliflies  as  it  were  a  perpetual  fund  ^_  J-  y 
for  the  maintenance  of  an  equal  number  in  all 
times  to  come.  The  perpetual  allotment  and 
deftination  of  this  fund,  indeed,  is  not  always 
guarded  by  any  pofitive  law,  by  any  truft-right 
or  deed  of  mortmain.  It  is  always  guarded, 
however,  by  a  very  powerful  principle,  the  plain 
and  evident  intereft  of  every  individual  to  whom 
any  fhare  of  it  fhall  ever  belong.  No  part  of  it 
can  ever  afterwards  be  employed  to  maintain  any 
but  produftive  hands,  without  an  evident  Ipfs  to 
the  perfon  who  thus  perverts  it  from  its  proper 
deftination. 

The  prodigal  perverts  it  in  this  manner.     By 
not  confining  his  expence  within  his  income,  he 
encroaches    upon    his   capital.      Like   him  wl^fuJ^,  -  iiax.    ^K 
perverts  the  revenues   of  fbme  pious  foundation^ /^j^ -71^  \/i  11 
to  profane  purpofes,  he  pays  the  wages  of  idle-^ 
nefs  with  thofe  funds  which  the  frugality  of  his 
forefathers   had,    i^  it  were,    confecrated  to  the 
maintenance  of   iriduflry.      By  diminifhing   the 
funds  deftined  for  the  employment  of  produftivc 
labour,  he  necefTarily  diminifhes,  fo  far  as  it  de- 
pends upon  him,   the  quantity  of   that  labour 
which  adds  a  v^lue  to  the  fubjeft  upon  which  it 
is  bellowed,  and,  confequently,  the  value  of  the 
annual  produce    of  the  land  and  labour  of  the 
whole  country,    the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of 
its  inhabitants.     If  the  prodigality  of  fome  was 
not  compenfated  by  the  frugality  of  others,  the 
conduft  of  every  prodigal,    by  feeding  the  idle 
with  the  bread  of  the  indufbrious,  tends  not  only 

to 
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B  o  o  fc  to  beggar  himfelf,  but  to  impoverifh  his  couit-3 
^  "'^^  try. 

Though  the  expcnce  of  the  prodigal  (hould 

be  altogether  in  home-made,  and  no  part  of  it  in 

foreign    commodities,    its    efFeft  upon  the  pro- 

duftive  funds  of  the  fociety  would  ftill  be  the 

fame.     Every  year  there  would  ftill  be  a  certain 

quantity  of  food  and  clothing,   which  ought  to 

have  maintained  produftive,  employed  in  main- 

\  taining  unprodudtive  hands.     Every  year,  there- 

1  fore,    there  would  ftill    be  fome  diminution   in 

'  what  would  otherwife  have  been  the  value  of  the 

annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the 

country. 

This  expence,  it  may  be  faid  indeed,  not  be- 
ing in  foreign  goods,  and  not  occafioning  any 
exportation  of  gold  and  filver,  the  fame  quantity 
of  money  would  remain  in  the  country  as  before. 
But  if  the  quantity  of  food  and  clothing,  which 
were  thus  cpnfumed  by  unproductive,  had  been 
diftributed  among  produdtive  hands,  they  would 
have  re-produced,  together  with  a  profit,  the  full 
value  of  their  confumption.  The  fame  quantity 
of  money  would  in  this  cafe  equally  have  re- 
mained in  the  country,  and  there  would  befides 
have  bctn  a  reproduction  of  an  equal  value  of 
confumablc  goods.  There  would  have  been  two 
values  inftead  of  one. 

The  fame  quantity  of  money,  befides,  cannot 

long  remain  in   any  country  in  which  the  value 

of  the  annual  produce  diminifties.     The  fole  ufe 

*  of  money  is  to  circulate  confumable  goods.     By 

means  of  it,  provifions,  materials,  and  finilhed 

work. 
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work,  are  bought  and  fold,  and  diftributed  to  c  ha  p. 
their  proper  confumers.  The  quantity  of  money, 
therefore,  which  can  be  annually  employed  in 
any  country,  muft  be  determined  by  the  value  of 
the  confumable  goods  annually  circulated  within 
it.  Thefe  muft  confift  either  in  the  immediate 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country 
itfelf,  or  in  fomething  which  had  been  purchafed 
with  fome  part  of  that  produce.  Their  value, 
therefore,  muft  diminilh  as  the  value  of  that  pro- 
duce diminifhes,  and  along  with  it  the  quantity 
of  money  which  can  be  employed  in  circulating 
them.  But  the  money  which  by  this  annual 
diminution  of  produce  is  annually  thrown  out 
of  domeftic  circulation,  will  not  be  allowed  to 
lie  idle.  The  intereft  of  whoever  poffefles  it,  re- 
quires that  it  fhould  be  employed.  But  having 
no  employment  at  home,  it  will,  in  Ipitc  of  all 
laws  and  prohibitions,  be  fent  abroad,  and  em- 
ployed in  purchafing  confumable  goods  which 
may  be  of  fome  ufe  at  honie.  Its  annual  export- 
ation will  in  this  manner  continue  for  fome  time 
to  add  fomething  to  the  ^nual  confumption  of 
the  country!  beyond  the  value  of  its  own  annual 
produce.  What  in  the  days  of  its  profperity  had 
been  faved  from  that  annual  produce,  and  em- 
ployed in  purchafing  gold  and  filver,  will  con- 
tribute far  fome  little  time  to  fupport  its  con- 
fumption in  adverfity.  The  exportation  of  gold 
and  filver  is,  in  this  cafe,  not  the  caufe,  but 
the  efFcft  of  its  dcclenfion,  and  may  even,  for 
fome  little  time,  alleviate  the  mifery  of  that  de- 
clenfion. 

VoL^  IL  C^  The 
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The  quantity  of  riibftey,  on  the  contrary,  muft 
in  every  country  naturally  increafe  as  the  valufe 
of  the  annual  produce  ihcreafes.  The  value  of 
the  confumable  goods  annually  circulated  within 
the  fociety  being  greater,  will  require  a  greater 
quantity  of  rtioney  to  circulate  them.  A  part  of 
the  increafed  produce,  therefore,  ivill  naturally 
be  employed  in  purchaling,  wherever  it  is  to  be 
had;  the  additional  quantity  of  gold  and  filvcr 
neceflary  for  circulating  the  reft.  The  increafe 
of  thofe  metals  will  in  this  cafe  be  the  efFcft,  not 
the  caufe,  of  the  puUic  profperity. .  Gold  and 
filver  are  purchafed  evcry-where  in  the  feme 
manner.  The  food,  clothing,  and  lodging,  thd 
revenue  and  maintenance  of  all  thofe  whofe  la- 
bour or  ftock  is  employed  in  bringing  them  from 
the  mine  to  the  market,  is  the  price  paid  for 
them  in  Peru  as  well  as  in  England.  The  coun- 
try which  has  this  price  to  pay,  M^U  never  be 
long  without  the  quantity  of  thofe  metals  which 
it  has  occafion  for;  and  no  country  will  ever 
long  retain  a  quantity  which  it  has  no  occafion 
for. 

Whatever,  therefore,  we  may  imagine  the 
real  wealth  and  revenue  of  a  country  to  confift 
in,  whether  in  the  value  of  the  annual  produce 
of  its  land  and  labour,  as  plain  reaibn  feems  to 
dictate ;  or  in  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metala 
which  circulate  within  it, .  as  vulgar  prgudices 
fuppofe  5  in  either  view  of  the  matter,  every  pro- 
digal appears  to  be  a  public  cnciiny,  and  every 
frugal  man  a  public  benefactor, 

.     The 
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Tut  cffefts  of  mifconduft  are  often  the  fame,c  h  a  f, 
as  thofe  of  prodigality.  Every  injudicious  and 
unfijccelsful  projcft  in  agriculture,  mines,  filh- 
eries,  trade,  or  manufadures,  tends  in  the  iaitie 
ixianner  to  diminifli  the  funds  dcftined  for  the 
maintenance  of  produftive  labour.  In  every  fuch 
project,  though  the  capital  is  confumed  by  pro- 
dAJ^ive  hands  only,  yet,  as  by  the  injudicious 
manner  in  which  they  are  employed,  they  do  not 
iiqjm^ucc  the  full  value  of  their  confumption, 
there  nrruft  always  be  fomc  diraanution  in  what 
'Would  othcrwife  have  been  the  produftive  fiinds 
of  die  focicty. 

It  cw  feldom  happen,  indeed,  that  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  a  great  nation  can  be  much  afFefted 
either  by  the  prodigality  or  mifcondudt  of  indi- 
viduals; the  profufion  or  imprudence  of  fome, 
being  always  more  than  compenfated  by  the  fru- 
gdity  and  good  condudt  of  others. 

With  regard  to  profufion,  the  principle  which  j 
prompts  to  expence,  is  the  palfion  for  prdfent  en- 1 
joyment;   which,    though  fomctimcs  violent  andl 
very  difficult  to  be  reftrained,  is  in  general  onlyf 
momentary    and    occafional.      But  the  principle 
which  prompts  to  fave,    is  the  defire  of  better- 
ing our  condition,    a  defire  which,    though  ge- 
r>erafty  calm   and  difpaffionate,    comes  with  us 
from  the  womb,  and  never  leaves  us  till  we  go 
into  the  grave.     In  the  whole  interval  which  fe- 
parates  thofe  two  moments,  there  is  fcarce  per- 
haps a  fiingle  inftance  in  which  any  man  is  fo  per- 
fedly/and  completely  fatisfied  with  his  fituation, 
jls  to  be  without  any  wifti  of  alteration  or  xpci* 
C  2  provement 
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^  ^i^'^  provcment  of  any  kind.      An  augmentation'  of 
v,  -J.,i^  fortune  is  the  means  by  which  the  greater  part 
of  men  propofe  and  wifh  to  better  their  condi^ 
tion.     It  is  the  means  the  moft  vulgar  and  the 
moft  obvious ;  and  the  moft  likely  way  of  aug- 
menting their- fortune,  is  to  fave  and  accumulate 
fonfie  part  of  what  they  acquire,  either  regularly 
s,nd  annually,  or  upon  fome  extraordinary  occa* 
.      fions.     Though  the  principle  of  expence,  thcrc- 
vv^-gftL:    Mj;;i»*  fore,  prevails  in  almoftjll  men  upon  fonie  occa- 
'    fions,  and  in  fome  men  upon  almoft  all  occafions, 
yet  in  the  greater  part  of  men,  taking  the  whole 
courfe  of  their  lifi?  at  an  average,  the  principle  of 
frugality  feems  not  only  to  predominate,  but  to 
predominate  very  grcady. 

With  regard  to  mifconduft,  the  number  of 
prudent  and  fuccefsful  undertakings  is  every-where 
much  greater  than  that  of  injudicious  and  unfuc- 
cefsful  ones.  After  all  our  complaints  of  the 
frequency  of  bankruptcies,  the  unhappy  men 
who  fall  into  this  misfortune  make  but  a  very 
fmall  part  of  the  whole  number  engaged  in  trade, 
and  all  other  forts  of  bufinefs  j  jiot  'much  more 
perhaps  than  one  in  a  thoufand.  Bankruptcy  is 
perhaps  the  greatdl  and  moft  humiliating  cala- 
mity which  can  bcfal  an  innocent  man.  The 
greater  part  of  men,  therefore,  are  fufficiently 
careful  to  avoid  it.  Sonne,  incleed,  do  not  avoid 
^JrtrU./  it  J  asTorni5^3o  not  avoid  the  gallows. 

Great  nations  are  never  impoverifhed  by 
private,  though  they  fometimes  are  by  public 
prodigality  and  mifconduft.  The  whole,  or 
almoft  the   whole  public  revenue,    is  in    moft 
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countries  employed  in  maintaining  unproduftive  chap* 
hands.     Such  arc  the  people  who  compofe  a  nu- 
merous and  fplendid  court,  a  great  ecclefiaftical 
eftablilhment,    great    fleets  and  armies,   who  in 
time  of  peace  produce  nothing,  and  in  time  of 
war  acquire  nothing  which  can  compcnfate  the 
expence  of  maintaining  them,  even  while  the  war 
lafts.     Such  people,  as  they  themfelves  produce 
nothing,    are  all  maintained  by  the  produce  of 
others  men's  labour.     When  multiplied,    there- 
fore, to  an  unneceflary  number,  they  may  in  a 
particular  year  confume  fb  great  a  fhare  of  this 
produce,  as  not  to  leave  a  fufficiency  for  main- 
taining the  produdkive  labourers,  who  fhould  re- 
produce it  next  year.     The  next  year's  produce, 
therefore,  will  be  lefs  than  that  of  the  foregoing, 
and  if  the  fame  diforder  fhould  continue,  that  of 
the  third  year  will  be  ftill  lefs  than  that  of  the 
fecond.     Thofc  unproduftive  hands,  who  fiiould 
be  maintained  by  a  part  only  of  the  fpare  re- 
venue of  the  people,   may  confume  fo   great  a 
fhare  of  their  whole  revenue,  and  thereby  oblige 
fo  great  a  number  to  encroach  upon  their  capi- 
tals,  upon  the  funds   deftined  for  the   mainte- 
nance of  produftive  labour,  that  all  the  frugality 
and  good  conduft  of  individuals  may  not  be  able 
to  compenfate  the  wafte  and  degradation  of  pro- 
duce occafioned  by  this  violent  and  forced  en- 
croachment. 

This  frugality  and    good   condud,    however, 
is  upon  moft  occafions,   it  appears   from   expe- 
rience,  fufficient    to  compenfate,    not  only  the 
private   prodigality    and    mifconduft  of   indivi- 
C  3  duals. 
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BOOK  duals,    but  the  public  extravagance  of   govern- 
t_r  ,-iuj  ment.      The   uniform,  •  conftant,     aqd  uninter- 
rupted effort  of  every  man  to  better  his  condi- 
tion,   the  principle  from  which  public  and  na- 
tional, as  well  as  private  opulence  is  originally 
derived,  is  frequendy  powerful  enough  to  main- 
tain the  natural  progrefs  of   things  toward  im- 
provement, in  fpite  bodi  of  the  extravagance  of 
government,  and  of  the  greatefl:  errors  of  admi- 
niftration.     Like  the  unknown  principle  of  ani- 
mal  life,  it  frequently  reftores  health  and  vigour 
i.r  /^    /        to  the  conftitution,    in   fpite,    not  only   of  the 
'  '        »       ^  difeafe,    but  of  the   abfurd  prefcriptions   of  the 

Hoc^  j^t,x*<:.  doftor. 

The  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
any  nation  can  be  increafed  in  its  value  by  no 
/[/;,'  /i  4!.-\^wv  other  means,    but  by  incfeafing  either  the  nuifh- 
^  '//  ,  ber  of  its  produJlive  labourers,  or  the  productive 

powers  of  thofe  labourers  who  had   before  been 
.^■^";   employed.      The  number  of  its  produftive  la- 
\   bourers,   it  is  evident,  can  never   be  much   in- 
\   creafed,  but  in  confequence  of  an  increafe  of  ca- 
[fpital,    or    of  the  funds  deftined  for  maintaining 
'4  them.     The  produ6tive  powers  of  the  fame  num- 
ber of  labourers  cannot  be  increafed,  but  in  con- 
fequence either  of  fome  addition  and  improve- 
ment to  thofe  machines  and  inftruments  which  fa- 
cilitate and  abridge  labour  j  or  of  a  more  proper 
J  divifion    and    diftribution   of  employment.      In 
I   either  cafe  an  additional  capital  is  almoft  always 
required.     It  is  by  means  of  an  additional  capital 
only,  that  the  undertaker  of  any  work  can  either 
provide  his  workmen  with  bet;ter  machinery,  or 
6  make 
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make  a  more  proper  diftribution  of  employment  chap. 
among  them.  When  the  work  to  be  done  con- 
fifts  of  a  number  of  parts,  to  keep  every  man  ' 
eonftantly  employed  in  one  w^y,  requires  a  much 
gre^r  capital  than  where  every  man  is  occafion- 
aljy  emplpyed  in  every  different  part  of  the  work. 
Wheo  we  compare,  therefore,  the  ftate  of  a  na- 
tion at  two  different  periods,  and  find,  that  the 
^nu;^  produce  of  its  land  and  labour  is  evidently 
greater  at  the  latter  than  at  the  former,  that  its 
lands  are  better  cultivated,  its  manufactures  more 
numerous  and  more  flourifliing,  and  its  trade 
more  extenfive,  we  may  be  affured  that  its  capi- 
tal muft  have  increafed  during  the  interval  be- 
tween tboife  two  periods,  and  that  more  mud 
have  been  added  tp  it  by  the  good  conduft  of 
fqiT^e,  than  had  been  taken  from  it  either  by  the 
private  priifcondjuft  of  others,  or  by  the  public 
extravagance  of  governnient.  But  we  fhall  find 
tiiis  tf>  h^ve  been  the  cafe  of  almoft  all  nations, 
in  all  tolerably  quiet  and  peaceable  times,  even 
of  thofc  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  moft  prudent 
and  parfimonious  governments.  To  form  a  right 
judgment  of  it,  indeed,  we  muft  compare  the 
ftate  of  the  country  at  periods  fomewhat  diftant 
from  one  another.  The  progrefs  is  frequendy 
fo  gradual,  that,  at  near  periods,  the  improve- 
9ient  is  not  only  not  fenfible,  but  from  the  de- 
dienfioji  either  of  certain  branches  of  induftry,  or 
qi  certain  diftrifts  of  the  country,  things  which 
fometimes  happen  though  the  country  in  general 
be  in  great  profperity,  there  frequently  arifes  a 
C  4  fufpicion^ 
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fuipicion,    that  the  riches  and  induftry  of  the 
whole  are  decaying* 

The  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
England,  for  example,  is  certainly  much  greater 
than  it  was,  a  litde  more  than  a  century  ago,  at 
the  reftoration  of  Charles  11.     Though,  at  pre- 
sent,  few  people,    I   believe,   doubt  of  this,  yet 
during  this  period,  five  years  have  feldom  pafled 
away  in  which  fome  book  or  pamphlet  has  not 
been  publilhed,    written    too  with   fuch  abilities 
as  to  gain  fome  authority  with  the  public,  and 
pretending  to  demonftrate  that  the  wealth  of  the 
nation  was  fafl  declining,  that  the  country  was 
depopulated,  agriculture  neglefted,  manufaftures 
decaying,    and   trade   undone.     Nor  have   thefe 
publications     been     all    party    pamphlets,     the 
wretched   offspring    of    falfehood    and    venality. 
Many  of  them  have  been  written  by  very  candid 
;^nd  very  intelligent  people  j  who  wrote  nothing 
but  what  they  believed,  and  for  no  other  reafon 
but  becaufe  they  believed  it. 

The  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
England  again,  wa^  certainly  much  greater  at  the 
reftoration,  than-  we  can  fuppofe  it  to  have  been 
about  an  hundred  years  before,  at  the  acceffion  of 
Elizabeth.  At  this  period  too,  we  have  all  rea- 
fon to  believp,  the  country  was  much  more  ad- 
vanced in  imprgvernent,  th^n  it  had  been  about  a 
centwy  befpre,  *  towards  the  dole  of  the  diffen- 
fions  between  the  hpufes  qf  York  and  Lancaftcr. 
Even  then  it  was,  probably,  in. a  better  condition 
than  it  had  been  at  the  Norman  conqueft^i  and  at 
the  Norman  conqueft^  than  during  the  confufion 

of 
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of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy.    Even  at  this  early  per  ^  ^^^f  **• 
riod,  it  was  certainly  a  more  improved  country  t-  ^^«  ■# 
than  at  the  invafion  of  Julius  Caefar,  when  its  in- 
habitants were  nearly  in  the  fame  ftate  with  the 
favages  in  North  America.  ^»^^  OJUt  o^    /iC^x^  /^ 

Ijh  each  of  thofe  periods,  however,  there  was,  ^ 

not   only    much   private  and   public    profufion, 
many  expenfive  and  unneccflary  wars,  great  per- 
verfion  of  the  annual  produce  from  maintaining 
produ6Uve  to  maintain  unproduftivc  hands;  but 
fometimes,  in  the  confafion  of  civil  difcord,  fuch 
atfblute  wafte  and  deftruftion  of  dock,  as  might 
be  fuppofed,  not  only  to  retard,  as   it  certainly 
did,   the  natural  accumulation  of  riches,   but  to 
have  left  the  country,   at  the  end  of  the  period, 
poorer  than  at  the  beginning.     Thus,  in  the  hap- 
pieft  and  mod  fortunate  period  of  them  all,  that 
which  has  pafied  fince  the  reftoration,  how  many 
diforders  and  misfortunes  have  occurred,  which, 
could  they  have  been  forefeen,  not  only  the  im- 
poverifhment,  but  the  total  ruin  of  the  country 
would  have  been  expefted  from  them  ?   The  fire 
and  the  plague  of  London,  the  two  Dutch  wars, 
the  diforders  of  the  revolution,  the  war  in  Ireland* 
the  four  expenfive  French  wars  of  1688,   1702* 
1742,  and   1756,   together  with  the  two  rebel-iV  '/    * 
lions  of  17 1 5  and  1745.     In  the  courfe  of  the /2,/.'^  * 
four  French  wars,  the  nation  has  contracted  niore^^^/  /^-, 
than  a  hundred  and   forty- five  millions  of  debt, 
over  and  above  all  the  other  extraordinary  an- 
nual expence  which  they  occafioned,   fo  that  the 
whole  cannot  be  computed  at  Icfs  than  two  hun-  ^^' ' 
dred  millions.     So  great  a  fhare  of  the  annual 

produce- 
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BOOK  produce  of  th«  UncJ  an4  labour  of  the  coumrj, 
^^*  has,  fiqce  the  reyolutkwi,  been  employed  ypon 
di£Ferent  occafiqns,  in  maintainiog.  an  cxtraordi- 
naiy  number  of  unproduftive  hand^.  But  ha4 
not  thofe  wars  given  this  particular  direction  ts>. 
fo  large  z  capital^  the  gre^r  part  of  it  wpuld 
naturally  have  been  enipl^yed  in  maintainiAg 
produdive  hands,  whofe  labour  would  have  re- 
placed, with  a  profit,  th«  whpk  value  of  their 
cox^umption.  The  value  of  th^  annual  produce 
qf  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country,  woyJd  have 
boen  confido'abJy  increafed  by  it  every  year,  ^n<i 
^ytrf  year's  increafe  woujid  have  augmcinted  ftill 
ipore  i^at  of  the  following  year.  More  hogfes 
would  have  teen  built,  more  lands  would  have 
been  improved,  and  thoie  which  h^  been  ypa^ 
proved  be&rc  would  have  b^n  better  cultivated, 
ijaore'  manufa(5ures  would  have  been .  eftablifhed, 
and  thofe  which  had  been  eftablifhed  before  woylql 
have  bQiPO  more  extended;  and  to  what  height 
the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  the  country  might;i 
by  this  time,  have  been  raifed,  it  is  not  pcrhap^^ 
very  eaiy  even  to  ima^ne. 

But  though  the  profufion  of  government  muft, 
undoubtedly,  have  retarded  the  natural  progrefs 
of  England  towards  wealth  aiid  improvement,  it 
has  not  been  able  to  Hop  it.  The  annual  pro- 
duce of  its  land  ^hd  labour  is,  undoubtedly, 
much  greater  at  prefent  than  it  was  either  ^t  the 
reftoration  or  at  the  revolution.  The  capital, 
therefore,  annually  employed  in  cultivating  this 
land,  and  ia  maintaining  this  labour,  muft  like- 
wife  b?  eavch  greater,     Jo  the  midft  of  all  the 

exaftions, 
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exactions  of  government^  this  coital  has  been  chap. 
filently  and  gradually  accumulated  by  the  private  y^-Jrtjt 
frugality  and  good  condud  of  individuals^  by 
their  univerfal>  continual^  and  ypinterrupted 
efibrt  to  better  their  own  condition*  It  is  thi$ 
effort,  protefted  by  law  and  allowed  by  liberty  to 
exert  itfelf  in  the  manner  that  is  moft  advan- 
tageous, which  has  maintained  the  progrefs  of 
England  towards  opulence  ai)d  improvement  in 
almoft  all  former  times,  and  which,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  do  fo  in  all  future  times.  England, 
however,  as  it  has  never  been  bleffed  with  a  very 
parfimonious  government,  fo  parfimony  has  at 
no  time  been  the  charafberiilical  virtue  of  its  in- 
habitants. It  is  the  higheft  impertinence  andf 
prefumption,  therefore,  in  kings  and  minifters, 
to  pretend  to  watch  over  the  ceconomy  of  private 
people,  and  to  reftrain  their  expence,  either  by 
fumptuary  laws,  or  by  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  luxuries.  They  are  themfclves 
always,  and  without  any  excepti(Mi,  the  greateft 
Ipendthrifts  in  the  fociety.  Let  them  kx^  well  j 
after  their  own  expence,  and  they  may  fafely  truft  1 
private  pec^le  with  theirs.  If  their  own  extra-  \ 
vagance  does  not  ruin  the  ftate,  that  of  their  fub-  ] 
jefts  never  will.  ^ 

As  frugality  increafes,  and  prodigality  dimi- 
nilhes  the  public  capital,  fo  the  condu&  of  thofc 
whofe  expence  juft  equals  their  revenue,  without 
either  accumulating  or  encroaching,  neither  in- 
creafes nor  diminifties  it.  Some  modes  of  ex- 
pence,  however,  feem  to  contribute  more  to  the 
growth  of  public  opulence  than  others. 

Th« 
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BOOK  The  revenue  of  an  individual  may  be  fpttifj 
\  either  in  things  which  arc  coqfumed  immec^trfy, 
and  in  which  one  day's  expence  can  neither  alle- 
viate nor  fupf>ort  that  of  another  j  or  it  may  be 
l^nt  in  things  more  durable,  which  can  there- 
fore be  accumulated,  and  in  which  every  day's 
expence  may,  as  he  chufes,  either  alleviate  or 
fuppbrt  and  heighten  the  efFcd  of  that  of  the  fol- 
lowing day.  A  man  of  fortune,  for  example, 
may  ^kher  ^nd  his  revenue  in  a  prbfufe  and 
ibmptuous  table,  and  in  maintaining  a  great 
number  of  menial  fervants,  and  a  multitude  of 
dogs  and  horfesi  or  contenting  himfelf  with  a 
frugal  table  and  few  attendant^  he  may  lay  out 
the  greater  part  of  it  in  adorning  his  houie  or  his 
country  villa,  in  ufeful  or  ornamental  buildings, 
in  ufeM  or  ornamental  furniture,  in  coUefting 
books,  Hatues,  piftures  5  or  in  things  more  fri- 
volous, .  jewels,  baubles,  ingenious  trinkets  of 
different  kinds  j  or,  what  is  moft  trifling  of  all, 
in  Emailing  a  great  wardrobe  of  fine  clothes,  like 
the.  favourite  and  minifter  of  a  great  prince  who 
died  a  few  years  ago.  Were  two  men  of  equal 
fortune  to  fpend  their  revenue,  the  one  chiefly  in 
the  one  way,  the  other  in  the  other, .  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  perfon  whofe  expence  had  been 
chiefly  in  durable  commodities,  would  be  con- 
tinually increafing,  every  day's  expence  contri- 
buting fomething  to  fupport  and  heighten  the 
eflfeft  of  that  of  the  following  day :  that  of  the 
other,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  no  greater  at 
the  end  of  the  period  than  at  the  beginning. 
The  former  too  would,  at  the  end  of  the  period, 

be 
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be  the  richer  man  of  the  two.  He  would  have  ^  ^ J*  ^• 
a  ftack  of  goods  of  fome  kind  or  other,  which, 
though  it  might  not  be  worth  all  that  it  coft> 
would  always  be  worth  fomething.  No  trace  or 
veftige  of  the  expence  of  the  latter  would  remain^ 
and  the  efFcfts  of  ten  or  twenty  years  profufiQn 
would  be  as  completely  annihilated  as  if  they  'had 
never  exifted. 

As  the  one  mode  of  expence  is  more  favour- 
able than  the  other  to  the  opulence  of  an  indivi- 
dual, fo  is  it  likewife  to  that  of  a  nation.  The 
houfes,  the  furniture,  the  clothing  of  the  rich, 
in  a  little  time,  become  ufeful  to  the  inferior  and 
middling  ranks  of  people.  They  are  able  to 
purchafe  them  when  their  fuperiors  grow  weary 
of  them,  and  the  general  accommodation  of  the 
whole  people  is  thus  gradually  improved,  when 
this  mode  of  expence  becomes  univerfal  among 
men  of  fortune.  In  countries  which  have  long 
been  rich,  you  will  frequendy  find  the  inferior 
ranks  of  people  in  pofleffion  both  of  houfes  and 
furniture  perfcdly  good  and  entire,  but  of  which 
neither  the  one  could  have  been  built,  nor  the 
other  have  been  made  for  their  ufe.  What  was 
forrnefly  a  feat  of  the  family  of  Seymour,  is^  now 
an  inn  upon  the  Bath  road.  The  marriagerbcd 
of  James  the  Firft  of  Great  Britain,  which  his 
Queen  brought  with  her  from  Denmark,  as  a 
prefent  fit  for  a  fovereign  to  make  to  a  fovereign, 
was,  a  few  years  ago,  the  ornament  of  an  ale- 
houfe  at  Dunfermline..  In  fome  ancient  cities, 
which  either  have  been  long  ftationary,  or  have 
gone  fomewhat  to  decay,'.,  you  will   fpmetiipcs 
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■  ^,?  *  fcarce  find  a  fingle  houfe  v^^ich  could  have  been 
built  for  its  prdent  inhabitants.  If  you  go  into 
thofe  houfcs  too,  you  will  frequently  find  many 
i^cellent^  though  antiquated  pieces  of  furniture, 
which  are  ftiil  very  fit  for  ufe,  and  which  could 
as  litde  have  been  made  for  rfiem.  Nobk  pa- 
laces, magnificent  villas,  great  colkftions  of 
books,  ftatues,  piftures,  and  other  c;uriofities,  are 
frequaitly  both  an  ornament  land  an  honour,  not 
only  to  the  neighbourhood,  but  to  the  whole 
country  to  which  they  belong.  Verfailles  is  an 
ornament  and  an  honour  to  France,  Stowe  and 
Wilton  to  England,  Italy  ftill  continues  to 
command  fome  fort  c^  veneration  by  the  number 
of  monuments  of  this  kind  which  it  pofleifes, 
though  the  wealth  which  produced  them  has  de- 
cayed, and  though  the  genius  Whkh  planned 
them  feems  to  be  extinguifhcd,  perhaps  from  not 
having  the  fame  eniployment. 

The  expence  too,  which  is  laid  out  in  durable 
commodities,  is  favourable,  not  only  to  accumu* 
lation,  but  to  frugality.  If  a  perfon  fhouM  at 
any  time  exceed  in  it,  he  can  eafily  reform  with- 
out expofing  himfelf  to  the  cenfure  of  the  pub- 
lic. To  reduce  very  much  the  number  of  his 
fervants,  to  reform  his  table  from  great  profufion 
to  great  frugality,  to  lay  down  his  equipj^e  afi:er 
he  has  once  fet  it  up,  are  changes  which  cannot 
efcape  the  obfervation  of  his  neighbours,  and 
which  are  fuppofed  to  imply  fome  acknowledge- 
ment of  preceding  bad  conduft.  Few,  there- 
fore, of  thofe  who  have  once  been  fo  unfortunate 
AS  to  launch  out  too  far  into  this  fort  of  expence^ 

have 
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■have  afterwards  the  courage  te  reform,  till  mint 
^attd  bankruptcy  oblige  them.  But  if  i  perfon 
has>  at  dny  time,  been  at  too  ^at  an  expence  in 
buiiding,  in  furniture,  in  books  or  pidtures,  no 
imprudence  can  be  inferred  from  his  changing 
hh  conduft.  Thfefe  are  things  in  which  further 
rexpence  is  frequently  rendered  unneceflary  by 
former  ctpetice  5  and  wheri  a  perfori  ftops  (hort, 
hte  appears  to  do  fo,  not  becaufe  he  has  ex- 
ceeded hit  fortune>  but  becaufe  he  has  fatisf?ed 
hh  fancy. 

The  eKpence,  befides,  that  is  laid  out  in  dura- 
ble commodities^  gives  maintenance,  commonly, 
to  a  greater  number  of  people,  than  that  which 
is  employed  in  the  moft  profufe  htMpftalfty.  Of 
two  or  three  hundred  weight  of  provifi<Mis>  which 
may  fomctimes  be  ferved  tip  at  a  great  ftftival 
one-half,  j^rhaps,  is  thrown  to  the  dutighiH,  and 
there  is  always  a  great  deal  wafted  and  abufed. 
But  if  the  expence  of  this  lentertainment  had  been 
employ^  in  fettiiig  to  work  mafons,  carpenters, 
upholfterers,  mechanics,  6cc.  a  quantity  of  pro- 
vifions,  of  equal  value,  would  have  been  diftri- 
buted  among  a  ftill  greater  number  of  people, 
who  would  have  bought  them  in  penny-worths 
and  pound  weights,  and  not  have  loft  or  thrown 
away  a  fmgle  ounce  of  them.  In  the  one  way, 
befides,  this  expence  maintains  produdive,  in  the 
other  unproduftive  hands.  In  the  one  way, 
therefore,  it  increafes,  in  the  other,  it  does  not 
increafe,  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual 
produce  of  the  la^d  and  labour  of  the  country. 

I  wouLa 
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BOOK  I  WOULD  not,  however,  by  all  this  be  UBder-- 
'  ftood  to  ^mean,  that  the  one  fpecies  of  expence 
always  betokens  a  more  liberal  or  generous  Ipirit 
than  the  other.  When  a  man  of  fortune  Ipends 
his  revenue  chiefly  in  holpitality,  he  ihares  the 
greater  part  of  it  with  his  friends  and  compa- 
nions; but  when  he  employs  it  in  purchafing 
fuch  durable  commodities,  he  often  fpends  the 
Xvhble  upon  his  own  perfon,  and  gives  nothing  to 
any  body  without  an  equivalent.  The  latter 
ipecies  of  expence,  therefore,  efpecially  when  di- 
refted/ towards  frivolous  objcfts,  the  little  orna- 
ments of  drefs  and  furniture,  jewels,  trinkets, 
gewgaws,  frequently  indicates,  not  only  a  trifling, 
but  a  bafe  and  felfifli  difpofition.  All  that  I 
mean  is,  that  the  one  fort  of  expence,  as  it  always 
occafions  fome  accumulation  of  valuable  com- 
modidesi  as  it  is  more  favourable  to  private  fru- 
gality, and,  confequentljr,  to  the  increale  <^  the 
public  capital,  and  as  it  maintains  productive, 
rather  than  unprodudivc  hands,  conduces  more 
than  the  other  to  the  growth  of  public  opulence* 
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CHAP.    IV. 

Of  Stock  lent  at  Interefi. 

npHE  ftock  which  is  lent  at  intereft  is  always  chap. 
*.  confidercd  as  a  capital  by  the  lender.  He  ^^' 
txpedts  that  in  due  time  it  is  to  be  reftored  to 
Jiim,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  the  borrower  is 
to  pay  him  a  certain  annual  rent  for  the  ufe  of  it. 
The  borrower  may  ufe  it  either  as  a<:apital,  or 
as  a  ftack  referved  for  immediate  confumption. 
If  he  ufes  it  as  a  capital,  he  employs  it  in  the 
maiixtcnance  of  produdive  labourers,  who  repro-- 
dace  the  value  with  a  projit.  He  can,  in  this 
cafe,  both  r^ftore  the  capital  and  pay  the  intereft 
without  alienating  or  encroaching  upon  any 
other  foiarce  of  revenue.  If  lie  ufes  it  as  a  ftock 
referved  for  immediate  confumption,  he  adbs  the 
part  of  a  prodigal;  and  difljpates  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  idle,  what  was  deftined  for  the  fup- 
port  of  the  induftrious.  He  can,  in  this  cafe, 
neither  reftorc  the  capital  nor  pay  the  intereft, 
without  cither  alienating  or  encroaching  upon 
feme  other  fource  of  revenue,  fuch  as  the  pro^ 
perty  or  the  rent  of  land. 

The  ftock  which  is  lent  at  intereft  is^  no  doubt, 
^ioccafionally  employed  in  both  thefe  ways,  but  in 
the  former  mjiich  more  frequently  than  in  the 
latter^  The  man  who  borrows  in  order  to  foend 
will  foon  be  ruined,  and  he  who  lends  to  him 
will  generally   have  occafion  to    repent   of    his 
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folly.  To  borrow  or  to  lend  for  fuch  a  purpole, 
therefore,  is  in  all  cafes,  where  grofs  ufury  is  out 
of  the  queftion,  contrary  to  the  intereft  of  both 
parties ;  and  though  it  no  doubt  happens  fome- 
times  that  people  dp  both  the  one  and  the  other ; 
yet,  from  the  regard  that  all  men  have  for  their 
own  intereft,  we  may  be  affured,  that  it  cannot 
happen  fo  very  frequently  as  we  are  fbmetimes 
apt  to  imagine.  Afk  any  rich  man  of  common 
prudence,  to  which  of  the  two  forts  of  people  he 
has  lent  the  greater  part  of  his  ftock«  to  thofc 
who,  he  thinks,  will  employ  it  profitably,  or  to 
thofe  who  will  fpend  it  idly,  and  he  will  laugh  at 
you  for  propofing  the  queftion.  Even  among 
borrowers,  therefore,  not  the  people  in  the  world 
moft  famous  for  frugality,  the  number  of  the 
frugal  and  induftrious  furpaffes  confiderably  that 
of  the  prodigal  and  idle. 

The  only  people  to  whom  ftock  is  commonly 
lent,  without  their  being  expected  to  make  any 
very  profitable  ufe  of  it,  are  country  gentlemen 
who  borrow  upon  mortgage.  Even  they  fcarce 
ever  borrow  merely  to  fpend.  What  they  bor- 
row, one  may  fay,  is  commonly  fpent  before  they 
borrow  it.  They  have  generally  confumed  fo 
great  a  quantity  of  goods,  advanced  to  them 
upon  credit  by  fhopkeepers  and  tradfefmen,  that 
they  find  it  neceffary  to  borrow  at  intereft  in  order 
to  pay  the  debt.  The  capital  borrowed  replaces 
the  capitals  of  thofe  (hopkeepers  and  tr^defmen, 
which  the  country  gentlemen  could  not  have  re- 
placed from  the  rents  of  their  eftates.  It  is  not^ 
properly  borrowed  in  order  to  be  fpent,   but  in 

order 
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order  to  replace  a  capital  which  had  been  Ipent  c  ha  p. 
before. 

Almost  all  loans  at  intereft  are  made  in  mo- 
ney, either  of  paper,  or  of  gold  and  filver.  But 
>«^hat  the  borrower  really  wants,  and  what  the 
lender  really  fiipplies  him  with,  is  not  the  money> 
but  the  money*s  worth,  or  the  goods  which  it 
,can  purchafe.  If  he  v;ants  it  as  a  flock  for  im- 
mediate confumption,  it  is  thofe  goods  only 
which  he  can  place  in  that  ftock.  If  he  wants  it 
as  a  capital  for  employing  induftry,  it  is  from 
thoft  goods  only  that  the  induftrious  can  be  fur- 
niflied  with  the  tools,  materials,  and  mainte- 
nance, neceflary  for  carrying  on  their  work.  By 
means  of  the  loan,  the  lender,  as  it  were,  afligns 
to  the  borrower  his  right  to  a  certain  portion  of 
the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the 
country,  to  be  employed  as  the  borrower  pleafes. 

The  quantity  of  ftock,  therefore,  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  exprefled,  of  money  which  can  be  lent 
at  intereft  in  any  country,  is  not  regulated  by  the 
value  of  the  money,  whether  paper  or  coin,  which 
ferves  as  the  inftrument.of  the  different  loans  made 
in  that  country,  but  by  the  value  of  that  part  of 
the  annual  produce  which,  as  foon  as  it  comes 
cither  from  the  ground,  or  from  the  hands  of  the 
produftive  labourers,  is  deftined  not  only  for  re- 
placing a  capital,  but  fuch  a  capital  as  the  owner 
does  not  care  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  employing 
himfelf.  As  fuch  capitals  are  ^commonly  lent  out 
and  paid  back  in  money,  they  cohftitute  what  is 
called  the  monied  intereft.  It  is  diftind:,  not 
only  from  the  landed,  but  from  the  trading  and 
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BOOK  manufaiduring  intercfts,  as  in  thefe  laft  the  owners 
themielves  employ  their  own  capitals.      Even  in 
the  monied  btereft>  however,  the  money  is,  as  it 
were,  but  the  deed  of  aflignment,  which  conveys . 
from  one  hand  to  another  thoie  capitals  which  the 
owners  do  not  care  to  employ  themielves.     Thofc 
capitals  may  be  greater  in  almoft  any  proportion, 
than  the  amount  of  the  money  which  ierves  as  the 
inftrument  of  their  conveyance ;  the  lame  pieces 
of  money  fucccflively  ferving  for  many  different 
loans,  as  well  as  for  many  different  purchafes.    A^ 
for  example,  lends  to  W  a  thoufand  pounds,  with 
which  W  immediately  purchafes  of  B  a  thouiand 
pounds  worth  of  goods.     B  having  no  occafion 
for  the  money  himlelf^  lends  the  identical  pieces 
to  X,  wth  which  X  immediately  purchafes  of  C 
another  thoufand  pounds  worth  of  goods.     C  in 
the  fame  manner,  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  lends 
them  to  Y,  who  again  purchafes  goods  with  them 
of  D«     In  this  manner  the  fame  pieces,  either  of 
coin  or  of  paper,  may,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few 
days,   ferve  as  the  inflrumcnt  of  three  different 
loans,  and  of  three  different  purchafes,  each  of 
which  is,  in  value,  equal  to  the  whole  amount  of 
thofe  pieces.     What  the  three  monied  men  A,  B, 
and  C,  affign  to  the  three  borrowers,  W,  X,  Y, 
is  the  power  of  making  thofe  purchafes.     In  this 
power  confift  both  the  value  and  the  ufe  of  the 
loans.     The  flock  lent  by  the  three  monied  men, 
is  equal  to  the  value  of  tlie  goods  which  can  be 
purchafed  with  it,  and  is  three  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  money  with  which  the  purchafes  arc 
made.    Thofe  loans^  however,  may  be  all  pb-*- 
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fcAly  well  fecured,  the  goods  purchafcd  by  the  c  h  a  p. 
different  debtors  being  fo  employed,  as,  in  due 
time,  to  bring  back,  with  a  profit,  an  equal  value 
cither  of  coin  or  of  paper.  And  as  the  fame 
pieces  of  money  can  thus  fervc  as  the  inftrumenc 
of  different  loans  to  three,  or  for  the  fame  reafon, 
to  thirty  times  their  value,  {q  they  may  likewife 
fucceffively  ferve  as  the  inftrumcnt  of  repayment* 

A  CAPITAL  lent  at  intereft  may,  in  this  manner^ 
be  confidered  as  an  aflignment  from  the  lendejr  to 
the  borrower  of  a  certain  confiderablc  portion  of 
the  annual  produce ;  upon  condition  that  the  bor- 
rower in  return  (hall,  during  the  continuance  of 
the  loan,  annually  affign  to  the  lender  a  fmaller 
portion,  called  the  interefl  j  and  at  the  end  of  it, 
a  portion  equally  conliderable  with  that  which 
had  originsdly  been  afTigned  to  him,  called  the 
repayment.  Though  money,  either  coin  or  pa- 
per, ferves  generally  as  the  deed  of  aflignment 
both  to. the  fmaller,  and  to  the  more  confiderable 
portion,  it  is  itfelf  altogether  different  from  what 
isafligned  by  it. 

In  proportion  as  that  (hare  of  the  annual  pro-^ 
duce  which,  as  foon  as  it  comes  either  from  the 
ground,  or  from  the  hands  of  the  produdive  la*- 
bourers,  is  deflined  for  replacing  a  capital,  in* 
creafes  in  any  country,  what  is  called  the  monied 
intereft  naturally  increafes  with  it.  The  increafe 
of  thofe  particular  capitals  from  which  the  owners 
•wifh  to  derive  a  revenue,  without  being  at  the 
trouble  of  employing  them  diemfelves,  naturally 
accompanies  the  general  increafe  of  capitals ;  of, 
in  other  words,  as  ftock  increafes,  the  quantity  of 
D  3  ftock 
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BOOK  ftock  to  be  lent  at  intereft  grows  gradually  greater 
and  greater. 

As  the  quantity  of  ftock  to  be  lent  at  intereft 
increafes,  the  intereft,  or  the  price  which  muft  be 
paid  for  the  ufe  of  that  ftock,  neceflarily  dimi- 
nifhes,  not  only  from  thofe  general  caufes  which 
make  the  market  price  of  things  commonly  di- 
iirinifti  -as  their  quantity  increafes,  but  from  other 
:aufes  which  are  peculiar  to  this  particular  cafe. 
^As  capitals  increafe  in  any  country,    the  profits 
which  can  be  made  by  employing  them  necefla- 
rily diminifh.     It  becomes  gradually  more  and 
more  difficult  to  find  within  the  country  a  pro- 
fitable method  of  employing   any   new    capital. 
There  arifes   in  confequence   a  connpetition   be- 
tween different  capitals,  the  owner  of  one  endea- 
vouring   to    get  pofleflion   of  that  employment 
which  is  occupied  by  another.      But  upon  moft 
pccafions  he  can  hope  to  juftle  that  other  out  of 
this  employrnent,  by  no  other  means  but  hy  deal- 
ing upon  more  reafpnable  terms.     He  muft  not 
only  fell  what  he  deals  in  fomewhat  cheaper,  but 
in  order  to  get  it  to  fell,  he  muft  Ibmetimes  too 
buy  it  dearer.      The  demand  for  produdive  la- 
bour, by  the  increafe  of  the  ftinds  which  are  de- 
ilined  for  maintaining  it,  grows  every  day  greater 
and  greater.     Labourers  eafily  find  employment, 
.but  the  owners  of  capitals  find  it  difficult  to  get 
labourers  to  employ.      Their  competition  railes 
.the  wages  of  labour,    and   finks  the    p^;qfits  of 
vftock.     But  when  the  profits  which  can  be  made 
by  the  ufe  of  a  capital   are  in  this  ^  rnanner  di- 
minillied^    as   it  were,    at  both  ends,    the  price 
-•  *  which 
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which  can  be  paid  for  the  ufe  of  it,  that  is,  the  c  h  a  p. 
rate  of  intereft,    mull    neceflarily  be  diminiihed 
with  them. 

Mr.  Locke,  Mr.  Law,  and  Mr.  Montefquieu, 
as  well  as  many  other  writers,  feem  to  have  ima- 
gined that  the  increafe  of  the  quantity  of  gold 
and  filver,  in  confequence  of  the  difcovery  of  the 
Spanifh  Weft  Indies,  was  the  real  caufe  of  the 
lowering  of  the  rate  of  intereft  through  thie 
greater  part  of  Europe.  Thofe  metals,  they  fty, 
having  become  of  lefs  value  themfelves,  the  ufe 
of  any  particular  portion  of  them  neceflarily  be- 
came of  lefs  value  too,  and  confequendy  the  price 
which  could  be  paid  for  it.  This  notion,  which 
at  firft  fight  feems  fo  plaufible,  has  been  fo  fully 
expofed  by  Mr.  Hume,  that  it  is,  perhaps,  un- 
neceflary  to  fay  any  thing  more  about  it.  The 
following  very  ftiort  and  plain  argurtient,  how- 
ever, may  ferve  to  explain  more  diftindlly  the 
fallacy  which  feems  to  have  mifled  thofe  gentle- 

Before  the  difcovery  of  the  Spanifh  Weft  In- 
dies, ten  per  cent,  feems  to  have  been  the  conl- 
mon  rate  of  intereft  through  the  greater  part  of 
Europe.  It  has  fince  that  time  in  different  coun- 
tries funk  to  fix,  five,  four,  and  three  per  cent. 
3L.et  us  fuppofe  that  in  every  particular  country 
the  value  of  filver  has  funk,  precifely  in  the  fame 
proportion  as  the  rate  of  intereft  j  and  that  in 
thpfe  countries,  for  example,  where  intereft  has 
been  reduced  from  ten  to  five  per  cent.,  the  fame 
quantity  of  filver  can  now  purchafe  juft  half  the 
quantity  of  goods  which  it  could  have  purchafed 
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BOOK  before.    This  fuppofition  will  not,  I  believe,  be 
r     J     '  found  any-where  agreeable  to  the  truth,  but  it  is 
the  nnoft  favourable  to  the  opinion  which  we  are 
going  to  examine;  and  even  upon  this  fuppofi- 
tion it  is  utterly  inipoflible  that  the  lowering  of 
the  value  of  filver  could  have  the  fmalleft  ten- 
dency to  lower  the  rate  of  intereft.     If  a  hundred 
pounds  are  in  thofe  countries  now  of  no  more 
value   than  fifty  pounds  were  then,   ten  pounds 
muft  now  be  of  no  more  value  than  five  pounds 
were  then.      Whatever  were  the.  caufcs   which 
lowered  the  value  of  the  capital,  the  fame  jmuft 
neceflarily  have  lowered  that  of  the  intereft,  and 
cxaftly  in  the  fame  proportion.     The  proportion 
between  the  value  of  the  capital  and  that  of'  the 
intereft,    muft  have  remained  the  fame,  though 
the  rate  had  never  been  altered.     By  altering  the 
rate,   on    the   contrary,    the  proportion  between 
thofe  two  values  is  neceflarily  altered.     If  a  hun- 
dred pounds  now  are  worth  no  more  than  fifty 
were  then,  five  pounds  now  can  be  worth  no  more 
than  two  pounds  ten  (hillings  were  then.     By  re- 
ducing the  rate  of  intereft,  therefore,  fi-om  ten  to 
five  per  cent.,  we  give  for  the  ufe  of  a  capital^ 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  equal  to  one-half  of  its 
former  value,  an  intereft  which  is  equal  to  one- 
fourth  only  of  the  value  of  the  former  intereft. 

Any  increafe  in  the  quantity  of  filver,  while 
that  of  the  commodities  circulated  by  means  of 
it  remained  die  fame,  could  have  no  other  effedfc 
than  to  diminifh  the  value  of  that  metal.  The 
nominal  value  of  all  forts  of  goods  would  be 
greater,  but  their  real  value  would  be  precifcly 

the 
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the  fame  as  before.     They  would  be  exchanged  ^  ^^^  ■*• 
for  a  greater  number  of  pieces  of  filver  -,  but  the 
quantity  of  labour  which  they  could  command, 
the  number  of  people  whom  they  could  maintain 
and  employ,  would  be  precifely  the  fame.     The 
capital  of  the  country  would  be  the  fame^  though 
a  greater  number  of  pieces  might  be  requifite  for 
conveying  any  equal  portion  of  it  from  one  hand 
to  another.     The  deeds  of  affignment,  like  the 
conveyances  of  a  verbofe  attorney,  would  be  more 
cumberfome,   but   the   thing  afligned  would  ^  be 
precifely  the  fame  as  before,  and  could  produce 
only  the  fame  efFedls.     The  funds  for  maintain- 
ing produftive  labour  being  the  fame,   the  de- 
mand for  it  would  be  the  fame.     Its  price  or 
wages,     therefore,     though    nominally    greater, 
would  really  be  the  fame.     They  would  be  paid 
in  a  greater  number  of  pieces  of  filver ;  but  they 
would  purchafe  only  the  fame  quantity  of  goods. 
The  profits  of  ftock  Would  be  the  fame  both  no- 
minally and  really.      The  wages  of  labour   arc 
commonly  computed  by   the  quantity   of  fdver 
which  is  paid  to  the  labourer.     When  that  is  in- 
creafed,    therefore,   his  wages  appear  to  be  in- 
creafed,  though  they  may  fometimes  be  no  greater 
than  before.      But  the  profits  of  ftock  are   not 
computed  by  the  number  of  pieces  of  filver  with 
which  they  are  paid,  but  by  the  proportion  which 
thofe  pieces  bear  to  the  whole  capital  employed. 
Thus  in  a  particular  country  five  (hillings  a  week 
are  faid  ta  be  the  common  wages  of  labour,  and 
ten  per  cent,  the  common  profits  of  ftock.     But ' 
the  whole  capital  of  the  country  being  the  fame 
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B  o  o  K  as  before,  the  competition  between  the  different 
capitals  of  individuals  into  which  it  was  divided 
would  likewife  be  the  fame.  They  would  all 
trade  with  the  fame  advantages  and  difadvan- 
.  tages.  The  common  proportion  between  capital 
,  and  prpfit,  therefore,  would  be  the  fame, '  and 
confequently  the  common  intereft  of  money.; 
what  can  commonly  be  given  for  th^  ufe  of  mo- 
ney being  neceffarily  regulated  by  what  can  com- 
monly be  made  by  the  ufe  of  it. 

Any  increafe  in  the  quantity  of.  commodities 
annually  circulated  within  the  country,  while  that 
of  the  money  which  circulated   them    remained 
the  fame,   would,  on  the  contrary,  produce  many 
otlier  important  effefts,  befides  that  of  raifing  the 
value  of  the  money.     The  capital  of  the  country, 
though  it  might  nominally  be  the.  fame,  would 
really  be  augmented.     It  might  continue  to  be 
expreffed  by  the  fame  quantity  of  money', .  but  k 
would   command   a  greater   quantity  of  labour. 
The  quantity  of  produdive  labour  which  it  could 
maintain   and   employ  would   be    ihcreafed,    and 
confequently   the   demand  for  that  labour.      Its 
wages  w  .^uld  naturally  rife  with  the  demand,  and 
yet  might  appear  to  fink.     They  might  be  paid 
:with  a  fmaller  quantity  of  money,  but  that  fmaller 
quantity   might   purchafe  a   greater   quantity    of 
goods    than   a  greater   had   done   before.      The 
profits  of  flock  would.be  diminifhed  both  really 
and   in  appearance.     The  whole  capital. of  the 
country  being   augmented,  the  compedtiorx  be- 
tween, the  different  capitak  of  which  it  was  com- 
pofed^i  would  naturally  be  augmented  along  with 
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it.  The  owners  of  thqfe  particular  capitals  chap. 
would  be  obliged  to  content  themfelvcs  with  a 
fmaller  proportion  of  the  produce  of  that  labour 
which  their  refpeftive  capitals  employed.  The 
intereft  of  money,  keeping  pace  always  with  the 
profits  of  ftock,  might,  in  this  manner,  be  greatly 
diminiflied,  though  the  value  of  money^  or  the 
quantity  of  goods  which  any  particular  fum  could- 
purchafr,  was  greatly  augmented. 

In  fome  countries  the  intereft  of  money  has 
been  prohibited  by  law.  But  as  fomething  can 
every- where  be  made  by  the  ufe  of  money,  fomc- 
thmg  ought  every-where  to  be  paid  for  the  ufe  of 
it.  This  regulation,  inftead  of  preventing,  has 
been  found  from  experience  to  increafe  the  evil 
of  ufury ;  the  debtor  being  obliged  to  pay,  not 
only  for  the  ufe  of  the  money,  but  for  the  rifk 
which  his  creditor  runs  by  accepting  a  compen- 
fation  for  that  ufe.  He  is  obliged,  if  one  may 
fay  fo,  to  infure  his*  creditor  from  the  penalties 
of  ufury. 

In  countries  where  intereft  is  permitted,  the 
law,  in  order  to  prevent  the  extortion  of  ufury, 
generally  fixes  the  higheft  rate  which  can  be 
taken  without  incurring  a  penalty.  This  rate 
ought  always  to  be  fomewhat  above  the  loweft 
market  price,  or  the  price  which  is  commonly 
paid  for  the,  ufe  of  money  by  thofe  who  can  give 
the.  moft  undoubted  fecurity.  If  this  legal  rate 
ihould  be  fixed  below  the. loweft  market  rate,  the 
.effects  of  this  fixation  muft  be  nearly  t^ie  fame  as  • 
thofe  of  a  total  prohibition  of  intere^:.  The  cre- 
ditor will  not  lend  his  money  for  lefs  than  the  ufe 

or 
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B  o  o  K  of  it  is  worth,  and  the  debtor  muft  pay  him  for 
"•       the  rifk  which  he  runs  by  accepting  the  full  value 
of  that  ufe.     If  it  is  fixed  precifely  at  the  loweft 
market  price,  it  ruins  with  honeft  people,  who 
refpeft  the  laws  of  their  country,  the  credit  of  all 
thofe  who  cannot  give  the  very  beft  fecurity,   and 
obliges  them    to    have    recourfe    to    exorbitant 
ufurers.     In   a   country,   fuch  as  Great  Britain, 
where  money  is  lent  to  government  at  three  per 
cent,    and  to  private  people  upon  good  fecurity 
Jtt  four,   and  four  and  a  half,   the  prefent  legal 
r^te,  five  per  cent.,  is  perhaps,  as  proper  as  any. 
The  legal  rate,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  though  it 
6ught  to  be  fomewhat  above,  ought  not  to  be 
much  above  the  loweft  market  rate.     If  the  legaF 
fate  of  intereft  in  Great  Britain,  for  example,  was 
fixed  fo  high  as  eight  or  ten  per  cent.,  the  greater 
part  of  the  money  which  was  to  be  lent,  would  be 
lent  to  prodigals  and  projeftors,  who  alone  would 
be    willing   to   give   this  .  high   intereft.      Sober 
people,  who  will  give  for  the  ufe  of  money   no 
more  than  a  part  of  what  they  are  likely  to  make 
by  the  ufe  of  it,  would  not  venture  into  the  com^ 
petition.      A   great  part  of   the    capital   of  the 
country  would   thus   be   kept  out  of  the  hands 
which  were  moft  Jikely  to  make  a  profitable  and 
advantageous   ufe  of  it,   and   thrown   into   thofe 
which  were  moft  likely  to  wafte  and  deftroy  it. 
Where  the  legal  rate  of  intereft,  on  the  contrary, 
is  fixed  but  a  very  litde  above  the  loweft  market 
rate,   fober  people  are  univcrfally  preferred,    as 
borrowers,    to    prodigals   and   projeftors.      The 
.perfon  who  lends   money  gets  nearly  as  much 

intereft 
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incereft  from  the  former  as  he  dares  to  takf  from  ^  ^^  *"• 
the  latter,  and  his  money  is  much  fafer  in  the 
hands  of  the  one  fet  of  people,  than  in  thofe  of 
the  other.  A  great  part  of  the  capital  of  the 
country  is  thus  thrown  into  the  hands  in  which 
it  is  moft  likely  to  be  employed  with  advantage. 

No  law  can  reduce  the  common  rate  of  intereft 
below  the  loweft  ordinary  market  rate  at  the  time 
when  that  law  is  made.  Notwithftanding  the 
edift  of  1766,  by  which  the  French  king  at- 
tempted to  reduce  the  rate  of  intereft  from  fivc\ 
to  four  per  cent.,  money  continued  to  be  lent  in  1 
France  at  five  per  cent.,  the  law  being  evaded  in 
feveral  different  ways. 

The  ordinary  market  price  of  land,  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  depends  every-where  upon  the  ordinary 
market  rate  of  intereft.  The  perfon  who  has  a 
capital  from  which  he  wilhes  to  derive  a  revenue, 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  employ  it  himfel^ 
deliberates  whether  he  fhould  buy  land  with  it,. 
or  lend  it  out  at  intereft.  The  fuperior  fecurity 
of  land,  together  with  fome  other  advantages 
which  almoft  every-where  attend  upon  this  ipeciea 
of  property,  will  generally  dilpofe  him  to  con- 
tent himfelf  with  a  fmaller  revenue  from  land, 
than  what  he  might  have  by  lending  out  his  ma- 
ney  at  intereft.  Thefe  advantages  are  fufficient 
to  corxlpenfate  a  certain  difference  of  revehue ; 
but  they  will  compenfate  a  certain  difference 
only ;  and  if  the  rent  of  land  fliould  fall  fhort  of 
die  intereft  of  money  by  a  greater  difference,  no- 
body would  buy  land,  which  would  foon  reduce 
its  ordinary  price.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  ad- 
12  vantages 
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vantagrs  (hould  much  more  than  compenfate  th5 
difference,  every  body  would  buy  land,  which 
again  would  foon  raife  its  ordinary  price.  When 
intereft  was  at  ten  per  cent.,  land  was  commonly 
fold  for  ten  and  twelve  years  purchafe.  As  in-' 
tereft  funk  to  fix,  five,  and  four  per  cent.,  the 
price  of  land  rofe  to  twenty,  five  and  twenty,  and 
thirty  years  purchafe.  The  market  rate  of  inte- 
reft is  higher  in  France  than  in  England ;  and 
the  common  price  of  land  is  lower.  In  England 
it  commonly  fells  at  thirty ;  in  France  at  twenty 
years  purchafe.   * 


CHAP.    V. 

0/  the  different  Employment  of  Capitals. 

THOUGH  all  capitals  are  deftined  for  the 
maintenance  .  of  productive  labour  only, 
yet  the  quantity  of  that  labour,  which  equal  ca- 
pitals are  capable  of  putting  in^o  motion,  varies 
extremely  according  to  the  diverfity  of,  their  em- 
ployment ;  as  does  likewife  the  value  which  that 
employment  adds  to  the  anhual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  of  the  country. 

A  CAPITAL  may  be  employed  in  four  different 
ways  :  either,  firft,  in  procuring  the  rude  produce 
annually  required  for  the  ufe  and  confumption  of 
the  fociety ;  or,  fecondly,  in  manufafturing  and 
preparing  that  rude  produce  for  immediate  ufe  and 

confumption  i 
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confurtnption ;   or,    thirdly,    in  tranrporting  "either  chap, 
the  rude  or  manufaftured  produce  from  the  places 
where  they  abound  to  thofe  where  they  are  want- 
ed ;    or,  laftly,  in  dividing  particular  portions  of 
either  into  fuch  fmall  parcels  as  fuit  the  .occa- 
fional  dennands  of  thofe  who  want  them.     In  the 
firft  way  are  employed  the '  capitals  of  all  thofe 
who  undertake  the   improvement   or   cultivation" 
of  lands,  mines,  or  fiflieries  j    in  the  fecond,  thofe- 
of  all  matter  manufafturers ;   in  the  third,  thofe 
of  all   wholcfale   merchants  i   and   in  the  fourth, 
thofe  of  all  retailers.     It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
that  a  capital  ihould  be  employed   in  any  way 
which  may   not  be  clafTed  under  fome  one  or 
other  of  thofe  four. 

Each  of  thofe  four  methods  of  employing  a 
capital  is  effentially  neceflary  either  to  the  exift- 
ence  or  extenfion  of  the  other  three,  or  to  the 
general  convenicncy  of  the  fociety. 

Unless  a  capital  was  employed  in  furnilhing 
rude  produce  to  a  certain  degree  of  abundance, 
neither  manufadtures  nor  trade  of  any  kind  could 
exift. 

Unless  a  capital  was  employed  in  manu- 
fafturing  that  part  of  the  rude  produce  which 
requires  a  good  deal  of  preparation  before  it  can 
be  fit  for  ufe  and  confumption,  it  either  would 
never  be  produced,  becaufe  there  could  be  no 
demand  for  it;  or  if  it  was  produced  fponta- 
neoufly,  it  would  be  of  no  value  in  exchange, 
'  and  could  add  nothing  to  the  wealth  of  the 
fociety. 

Unless 
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boor:  Unless  a  capital  was  employed  in  tranlport- 
^ J^_  ^  ing,  either  the  rude  or  raanufafturcd  produce, 
from  the  places  where  it  abounds  to  thofe  where 
it  is  waiftcd,  no  more  of  either  could  be  produced 
than  was  neceffary  for  the  confumption  of  the 
neighbourhood.  The  capital  of  the  merchant 
exchanges  the  furplus  produce  of  one  place  for 
that  of  another,  and  thus  encourages  the  induftry 
and  incrcafes  the  enjoyments  of  both. 

Unless  a  capital  was  employed  in  breaking 
and  dividing  certain  portions  cither  of  the  rude 
or  manufaftured  produce,  into  fuch  fmall  parcels 
as  (uit  the  occaiional  demands  of  thofe  who  want 
them,  every  man  would  be  obliged  to  purchafe 
a  greater  quantity  of  the  goods  he  wanted,  than 
his  immediate  occafions  required.  If  there  was 
no  fuch  trade  as  a  butcher,  for  example,  every 
man  would  be  obliged  to  purchafe  a  whole  ox  oi* 
a  whole  fheep  at  a  time.  This  would  generally 
be  inconvenient  to  the  rich,  and  much  more  fo 
to  the  poor.  If  a  poor  workman  was  obliged  to 
purchafe  a  month's  or  fix  months  provifions  at  a 
time,  a  great  part  of  the  ftock  which  he  employs 
as  a  capital  in  the  inftruments  of  his  trade,  or 
in  the  furniture  of  his  fhop,  and  which  yields  him 
a  revenue,  he  would  be  forced  to  place  in  that 
part  of  his  ftock  which  is  referved  for  immediate 
confumption,  and  which  yields  him  no  revenue. 
Nothing  can  be  more  convenient  for  fuch  a  per- 
fon  than  to  be  able  to  purchafe  his  fubfiftence 
from  day  to  day,  or  even  from  hour  to  hour,  as  he 
wants  it.  He  is  thereby  enabled  to  employ  almoft 
Ills  whole  ftock  as  a  capital.     He  is  thus  enabled 

to 
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to  furnifh  work  to  a  greater  value,  and  the  profit,  ^  ^^^  ^* 
which  he  makes  by  it  in  this  way,  much  more 
than  compenfates  the  additional  price  which  the 
profit  of  the  retailer  impofes  upon  the  goods. 
The  prejudices  of  fome  political  writers  againft 
ihopkeepers  and  tradefnnen,  are  altogether  with-^' 
out  foundation.  So  far  is  it  from  b6ing  necef- 
fary,  either  to  tax  them,  or  to  reftrift  their  num^ 
hers,  that  they  can  never  be  multiplied  fo  as  t6 
hurt  the  public,  though  they  may  fp  as  to  hurt 
one  another.  The  quantity  of  grocery  goods, 
for  example,  which  can  be  fold  in  a  particular 
town,  is  lirfiited  by  the  demand  of  that  town 
and  its  neighbourhood.  The  capital,  therefore, 
which  can  be  employed  in  the  grocery  trade  can- 
not exceed  what  is  fufEcient  to  purchafe  that 
quantity.  If  this  capital  is  divided  between  two 
different  grocers, .  their  competition  will  tend  to 
make  both,  of  them  fell  cheaper,  than  if  it  were 
in  the  hands  of  one  only ;  and  if  it  were  divided 
among  twenty,  their  competition  would  be  juft 
fo  much  the  greater,  and  the  chance  of  their 
combining  together,  in  order  to  raife  the  price> 
juft  fo  much  the  lefs.  Their  competition  might 
perhaps  ruin  fome  of  themfelves ;  but  to  take  care 
of  this  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  parties  concerned, 
and  it  may  fafely  be  trufted  to  their  difcretioni^ 
It  can  never  hurt  either  the  confumer^  or  the 
producer ;  on  the  contrary,  it  muft  tend  to  make 
the  retailers  both  fell  cheaper  and  buy  dearer, 
than  if  the  whole  trade  was  monopolized  by  one 
or  two  perfons.  Some  of  them,  perhaps,  may 
fometimes  decoy  a  weak  cuftomer  to  buy  what 
Vol.  II.  E  ^c 
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B  o  o  K  he  has  no  occafion  for.  This  evil,  however^  is 
of  too  little  importance  to  defervc  the  public  at- 
tention,  nor  would  it  neceflarily  be  prevented  by 
reftridting  their  numbers.  It  is  not  the  multi- 
tude of  ale-houfes^  to  give  the  moft  fuipicious 
example,  that  occafions  a  general  diipofition  to 
drunkennefs  among  the  common  people;  but 
that  difpofition  arifing  from  other  caufes  necef- 
farily  gives  employment  to  a  multitude  of  ale- 
houfcs.* 

The  perfons  whofe  capitals  •  are  employed  ^  in 
any  of  thofe  four  ways  are  themfelv^  produdive 
labourers.  Their  labour,  when  properly  di* 
reded,  fixes  and  realizes  itfelf  in  the  fubjed:  or 
vendible  commodity  upon  which  it  is  bellowed, 
and  generally  adds  to  its  price  the  value  at  leaft 
of  their  own  maintenance  and  confumption. 
The  profits  of  the  farmer,  of. the  manufafturer, 
of  the  merchant;,  and  retailer,  are  all  drawn  from 
the  price  of  the  goods  which  the  two  firft  pro- 
duce, and  the  two  laft  buy  and  fell.  Equal  ca- 
pitals, however,  employed  in  each  of  thofe  four 
different  ways,  will  immediately  put  into  motion 
very  different  quantities  of  produftive  labour,  and 
augment  too  in  very  different  proportions  the  va- 
lue of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour 
of  the  fociety  to  which  they  belong. 

The  capital  of  the  retailer  replaces,  together 
with  its  profits,  that  of  the  merchant  of  whom  he 
purchafes  goods,  add  thereby  enables  him  to 
continue  his  bufmefs.  The  retailer  himfdf  is 
the  only  produftive  labourer  whom  it  imme- 
diately employs.  In  his  profits,  confifts  the 
ft  6  whole 
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ivhale  raltie  which  its  employment  adds  to  the  chap.  { 
animal  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  ^  -  -^j  I 
fociety. 

The  capital  of  the  wholefale  merchaht  replaces, 
together  with  their  profits,  the  capitals  of  the 
farmers  and  manufacturers  of  whom  he  purchafes 
the  rude  and  manufadtured  produce  which  he 
deals  in,  and  thereby  enables  them  to  continue 
their  refpeftive  trades.  It  is  by  this  fervice 
chiefly  that  he  contributes  indiretSUy  to  fupport 
the  produftive  labour  of  the  fociety,  and  to  in- 
crealc  the  value  of  its  annual  produce.  His  ca- 
pital employs  too  the  failors  and  carriers  who 
tranfport  his  goods  from  one  place  to  anotherj 
and  it  augments  the  price  of  thofe  goods  by  the 
value,  not  only  of  his  profits,  but  of  their  wages. 
This  is  all  the  produftive  labour  which  it  imme- 
diately puts  into  motion,  and  all  the  value  which 
it  immediately  adds  to  the  annual  produce.  Its 
operation  in  boththefe  refpeds  is  a  good  deal 
fuperior  to  that  of  the  capital  of  the  retailer. 

Part  of  the  capital  of  the  matter  manufafturer 
is  employed  as  a  fixed  capital  in  the  inftrumcnts 
of  his  tirade,  and  replaces,  together  with  its  pro- 
fits, that  of  fome  other  artificer  of  whom  he  pur- 
chafes them.  Part  of  his  circulating  capital  is 
employed  in  purchafing  materials,  and  replaces^  \ 

with  their  profits,  the  capitals  of  the  farmers  and 
miners  of  whom  he  purchafes  them.  But  a  great 
part  of  it  is  always,  either  annually,  or  in  a  much 
(horter  period^  diftributed  among  the  different 
workoien  wliom  he  employs.  It  augnoents  the 
value  of  thofe  materials  by  their  wages,  md  by 

E  2  their 
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BOOK  their  rnafters  profit*  upon  the  whole  ftock  of 
wages,  materials,  and  inftruments  of  trade  cm- 
ployed  in  the  bufmefs.  It  puts  immediately  into 
motion,  therefore,  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
produftive  labour,  and  adds  a  much  greater  value 
to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
the  fociety,  than  'an  equal  capital  in  the  hands  of 
any  wholefale  merchant. 

No  equal  capital  puts  into  motion  a  greater 
quantity  of  produftive  labour  than  that  of  the 
farmer.  Not  only  his  labouring  fervants,  but 
his  labouring  cattle,  are  produftive  labourers. 
In  agriculture  too,  nature  labours  along  with  man ; 
and  though  her  labour  cofts  no  expence,  its  pro- 
duce has  its  value,  as  well  as  that  of  the  moft  ex- 
penfive  workmen.  The  moft  important  opera- 
tions of  agricukure  feem  intended,  not  {o  much 
to  increafe,  though  they  do  that  too,  as  to  dire£t 
the  fertility  of  nature  towards  the  produftion  of 
the  plants  moft  profitable  to  man.  A  field  over- 
grown with  briars  and  brambles  may  frequently 
produce  as  great  a  quantity  of  vegetables  as  the 
beft  cultivated  vineyard  or  corn  field.  Planting 
and  tillage  frequent;ly  regulate  more  than  they 
animate  the  aftive  fertility  of  nature  j  and  after 
all  their  labour,  a  great  part  pf  the  work  always 
remains  to  be  done  by  her.  The  labourers  and 
labouring  cattle,  therefore,  employed  in  agri- 
culture, not  only  occafion,  like  the  workmen  in 
manufa6lures,  the  reprodudtion  of  a  value  equal 
to  their  own  confumption,  or  to  the  capital  which 
employs  them,  together  with  its  owners  profits; 
but  of  a  much  greater  value.    Over  and  above 

the 
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tine  capital  of  the  farmer  and  all  its  profits^  they  c  h^a  p. 
BCgularly  occafioh  the  reproduftion  of  the  rent  of 
the  landlord.  This  rent  may  be  confidered  as 
the  produce  of  thofe^  powers  of  nature,  the  life 
of  which  the  landlord  lends  to  the  farmer.  It  is 
greater  or  fmaller  according  to  the  fuppofed  ex- 
tent of  thofe  powers,  or  in  other  words,  accord- 
ing to  the  fuppofed  natural  or  improved  fertility 
of  the  land.  It  is  the  work  of  nature  which  re- 
mains after  dedufting  or  compenlkting  every 
thing  which  can  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  man. 
It  is  feldom  lefs  than  a  fourth,  and  frequently 
more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  produce.  No 
equal  quantity  of  produftive  labour  employed  in 
manufaftures  can  ever  occafion  fo  great  a  repro- 
dudlion.  In  them  nature  does  nothing;  man 
does  al] ;  and  the  reproduftion  muft  always  be  in 
propwtion  to  the  ftrength  of  the  agents  that  oc- 
cafion it.  The  capital  employed  in  agriculture, 
therefore,  not  only  puts  into  motion  a  greater 
quantity  of  produftive  labour  than  any  equal 
capital  employed  in  manufaftures,  but  in  pro- 
portion too  to  the  quantity  of  produftive  labour 
which  it  employs,  it  adds  a  much  greater  value 
to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
the  country,  to  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  its 
inhabitants.  Of  all  the  ways  in  which  a  capital 
can  be  employed,  it  is  by  far  the  moft  advan- 
tageous to  the  fociety. 

The  capitals  employed  in  the  agriculture  and 

in  the  retail  trade  of  any  fociety,    muft    always 

refide  within  that  fociety.     Their  employment  is 

confined  almoft  to   a  precife   fpot,  to  the  farm, 

U  3  and 
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BOOK  and  to  the  fhop  of  the  retailer.  They  muft  ge* 
."*  ,  nerally  too,  though  there  are  fomc  exceptions  to 
this,  bebng  to  refident  members  of  the  fociety. 

The  capital  of  a  whoi^fale  merchant,  on  the 
contrary,  feems  to  have  no  fixed  or  necefiary  re- 
fidence  any-whcre,  but  may  wander  iabout  from 
place  to  place,  according  as  it  can  either  buy 
cheap  or  fell  dear. 

The  capital  of  the  manufadurer  muft  no  doubt 
refide  where  the  manufafture  is  carried  on  j  but 
where  this  Ihall  be  is  not  always  neceflarily  (Jeter- 
mined.  It  may  frequently  he  at  a  great  diftance 
both  from  the  place  where  the  materials  grow, 
and  from  that  inhere  the  complete  manufafture 
is  confumed.  Lyons  is  very  diftant  both  from 
the  places  which  afford  the  materials  of  its  ma« 
nufadures,  and  from  thofe  which  confume  them* 
The  people  of  fafhi6n  in  Sicily  are  clothed  ia 
filka  made  in  other  countries,  from  the  mate- 
rials which  their  own  produces.  Part  of  the 
wool  of  Spain  is  manufaftured  in  Great  Britain^ 
,  and  fome  part  of  that  cloth  is  afterwards  fent  back 
to  Spain. 

Whether  the  merchant  whofb  capital  exports 
the  furplus  produce  of  any  fociety  be  a  native  or 
a  foreigner,  is  of  very  little  importance.  If  he  is 
a  foreigner,  the  number  of  their  produftive  la- 
bourers is  neceflfarily  lefs  than  if  he  had  been  a 
native  by  one  man  only ;  and  the  value  of  their 
annual  produce,  by  the  profits  of  that  one  man. 
The  failors  or  carriers  whom  he  employs  may  ftill 
belong  indifferently  either  to  his  country,  or  to 
their  country,  or  to  fomc  third  country,  in  the 

fame 
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fame  manner  as  if  he  had  been  a  native.  The 
capital  of  a  foreigner  gives  a  value  to  their  fur- 
plus  produce  equally  with  that  of  a  native,  by  ex- 
changing it  for  fomething  for  which  there  is  a 
demand  at  hon>e.  It  as  efFeftually  replaces  the 
capital  of  the  perfon  who  produces,  that  furplus, 
and  as  efiedtually  enables  him  to  continue  his 
bufinefe  i  the  fervice  by  which  the  capital  of  a 
wholefale  merchant  chiefly  contributes  to  fupport 
the  produftive  labour,  -and  to  augment  the  value 
of  the  annual  produce  of  the  fociety  to  which  he 
belongs. 

It  is  of  more  confequence  that  the  capital  of 
the  manufafturer  fhould  refide  withip  the  coun- 
try. It  neceflarily  puts  into  motion  a  greater 
quantity  of  produdive  labour,  and  adds  a  greater 
value  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  la- 
bour of  the  fociety.  It  may,  however,  be  very 
ufeful  to  the  G'Juntry,  though  it  fliould  not  refide 
within  it.  The  capitals  of  the  Britifh  manu- 
fafturers  who  work  up  the  flax  and  hemp  annu- 
ally imported  from  the  coafts  of  the  Baltic,  are 
furely  very  ufeful  to  the  countries  which  produce 
them.  Thofe  materials  are  a  part  of  the  furplus 
produce  of  thofe  countries  which,  unlefs  it  was 
annually  exchanged  for  fomething  which  is  in  de- 
mand there,  would  be  of  no  value,  and  would 
foon  ceafe  to  be  produced.  The  merchants  who 
export  it,  replace  the  capitals  of  the  people  who 
produce  it,  -and  thereby  encourage  them  to  con- 
tinue the  production  J  and  the  Britifli  manufac- 
turers replace  the  capitals  of  thofe  merchants. 

E  4  A  PARTI- 
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A  PARTICULAR  country,  in  the  fame  manner 

as  a  particular  perfon,  may  frequently  not  have 

capital  fufficient  both  to  improve  and  cultivate 

all  its   land?,    to  manufadture  and  prepare  their 

whole  rude  produce  for  immediate  yfe  and  con- 

fymption,  and  to  tranlport  the  furplus  part  either 

of  the  rude   or  manufaftured   produce  to  thofe 

diftant  markets   where  it  can  be  exchanged  for 

fomething  for  which  there  is  a  demand  at  home. 

The  inhabitants  of  many  different  parts  of  Great 

Britain  have  not  capital  fufficient  to  improve  and 

cultivate  all  their  lands.     The  wool  of  the  fouth^ 

orn  counties  of  Scotland  is,  ^  great  part  of  it, 

after  a  long  laqd  carriage  through  very  bad  roads, 

manufadtured  in  Yorklhire,  for  want  of  a  capital 

to  manufafture   it    at  home.     There  are  many 

little  manufafturing  tpwns  in  Great  Britain,   of 

which  the  inhabitants  hav^  not  capital  fufficient 

to  tranfport  the  produce  of  their  oyin  induftry  to 

thole  4iftant  markets  where  there  is  demand  and 

confumpcion  for  it.     If  there  are  any  merchants 

among  them,  they  are  properly  only  the  agents 

of  wealthier  merchants  who  refide  in  fome  of  the 

greater  commercial  cities. 

When  the  capital  of  any  country  is  not  fuffi- 
cient for  all  thofe  three  purpofes,  in  proportion 
as  a  greater  Ihare  of  it  is  employed  in  agricul- 
ture, the  greater  will  be  the  quantity  of  pro- 
duftive  labour  which  it  puts  into  mptipn  within 
the  country  j  as  will  likewife  be  fhe  value  which 
its  employment  adds  to  the  annual  produce  of 
the  land^  and  labour  of  the  fociety.  After  agrjr 
pulture,    the    capital   employed   in    manufafturcs 

puts 
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puts  Into  motion  the  greatefl:  quantity  of  pfo-  c  h  a  p- 
dufUve  labour,   and  adds   the  greateit  value  to 
the  annual  produce.      That  which  is   employed 
in  the  trade  of  exportation,  has  the  leaft  efFedt  of 
any  of  the  three. 

The  .country,  indeed,  which  has  not  capital 
fufEcient  for  all  thofe  three  purpofes,  has  not 
arrived  at  that  degree  of  opulence  for  which  it 
fcems  naturally  deftined.  To  attempt,  however, 
prematurely  and  with  an  infufficient  capital,  to 
do  all  the  three,  is  certainly  not  the  ftiorteft  way 
for  a  fociety,  no  more  than  it  would  be  for  an 
individual,  to  acquire  a  fufBcient  one.  Thd 
capital  of  all  the  individuals  of  a  nation,  has  its 
limits  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  a  fingle  in- 
dividual, and  is  capable  of  .executing  only  cer- 
tain purpofes.  The  capital  of  all  the  individuals 
pf  a  lation  is  increafed  in  the  fame  manner  as 
that  of  a  fingle  individual,  by  their  condnually 
accumulating  and  adding  to  it  whatever  they  favc 
out  of  their  revenue.  It  is  likely  to  increafe  the 
fafteft,  therefore,  when  it  is  employed  in  the  way 
that  affords  the  greateft  revenue  to  all  the  inha-v 
bitants  of  the  country,  as  they  will  thus  be  en- 
abled to  make  the  greateft  favings.  But  the 
revenue  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  is 
neceflarily  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  an- 
nual produce  of  their  land  and  labour. 

It  has  been  the  principal  caufe  of  the  rapid 
progrefs  of  our  American  colonies  towards  wealth 
^nd  greatnefs,  that  almoft  their  whole  capitals 
have  hitherto  been  employed  in  agriculture. 
'J'hey  have  no  manufadqres,  thofe  houlhold  and 

coarfer 
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■  ^„^  ^  coarfcr  manufafturcs  excepted  which  neceflarity 
%m  ■v.»f  accompany    the    pn^efe    of    agriculture,    and 
which  are  the  work  of  the  women  and  children 
in  every  private  &mily.     The  greater  part  both 
of  the  exportation  and  coafting  trade  of  Ame- 
rica,  is  carried  on  by  the  capitals  of  merchants 
who  refidc   in  Great  Britain.      Even  the  ftores 
and  warehoufes  from  which  goods  are  retailed  in 
fome  provinces,  particularly  in  Vir^nia  and  Ma- 
ryland,  belong  many  of  them  to  merchants  who 
refide  in  the  mother  country,   and  afford  one  of 
the  few  inftances  of  the  retail  trade  of  a  fociety 
being  carried  on  by  die  capitals  of  thofe  who  are 
not  refident  members  of  it.     Were  the  Ameri- 
cans, either  by  comlnnation  or  by  aiy  other  fort 
y       of  violence,   to  Hop  the  importation  of  Euro- 
V       /      i  pcan  manufaftures,   and,   by  thus  giving  a  mo- 
^:'\^      \   nopoly  to  fuch  of  their  own  countrymen  as  could 
^i^  i   manufa<5hire   the   like   goods,    divert  any  confi- 
^  '     C       :  derable   part  of  their   capital  into  this  employ- 
■/'  '.I         I  ment,   they  would  retard  inftead  of  accelerating 
!:  . '  T      !  the  further  increafe  in  the  value  of  their  annual 
.4        I  produce,   and  would  obftruft  inftead  of  promot- 
ing the  progrcfi   of  their   courrtry   towards   real 
wealth  and  greatncfs.     This  would  be  ftill  more 
the  cafe,  were  they  to  attempt,  in  die  fame  man- 
ner,   to   monopolize   to   thcmfelves   their  whole 
exportation  trade. 

The  courfe  of  human  prolperity,  indeed,  feems 
fcarce  ever  to  have  been  of  fo  long  continuance 
-as  to  enable  any  great  country  to  acquire  capital 
fufficient  for  all  thofe  three  purpofesj  unlefs, 
perhaps,  we  give  credit  to  the  wonderful  ac- 
counts 
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counts  of  the  wealth  and   cuhivation  of  China, 
of  tbofc  of  ancient  Egypt,   and  of  the  ancient 


ftate  of  Indoftan.  Even  thofe  three  countries, 
the  wealthieft,  according  to  all  accounts,  that 
ever  were  in  the  world,  are  chiefly  renowned  for 
their  fuperiority  in  agriculture  and  manufac* 
tures.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  been  emi- 
nent for  foreign  trade.  The  ancient  Egyptians 
had  a  fuperftitioua  antipathy  to  the  fea  j  a  fuper- 
ftirion  nearly  of  the  fanoe  kind  prevails  among 
the  Indians ;  and  the  Chinefe  have  never  excelled 
in  foreign  commerce.  The  greater  part  of  the 
furplus  produce  of  all  thofe  three  countries  fcems 
to  have  been  always  exported  by  foreigners,  who 
gave  in  exchange  for  it  fbmething  elfe  for  which 
they  found  a  demand  there,  frequently  gold  and 
filver. 

It  is  thus  'that  the  fame  capital  will  in  any 
country  put  into  motion  a  greater  or  fmaller 
quantity  of  produftive  labour,  and  add  a  greater 
or  fmalfcr  value  to  the  annual  produce  of  its 
land  and  labour,  according  to  the  different  pro- 
portioos  in  which  it  is  employed  in  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  wholefale  trade.  The  differ- 
ence too  is  very  great,  according  to  the  different 
forts  of  wholefale  trade  in  which  any  part  of  it  is 
employed. 

All  wholefale  trade,  all  buying  in  order  to 
fell  again  by  wholefale,  may  be  reduced  to  three 
different  forts.  The  home  trade,  the  foreign 
trade  of  confumption,  and  the  carrying  trade. 
The  home  trade  is  employed  in  purchafing  in  one 
part  of  the  fame  country,  and  felling  in  another, 

the 
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^  ^ ^^  ^.the  produce  of  the  induftry  of  that  country.  It 
comprehends  both  the  inland  and  the  coailing 
trade.  The  foreign  trade  of  confumption  is  em- 
ployed in  purchafmg  foreign  goods  for  home 
confumption.  The  carrying  trade  is  employed 
in  tranfadling  the  commerce  of  foreign  countries, 
or  in  carrying  the  furplus  produce  of  one  to  an- 
other. 

The  capital  which  is  employed  in  purchaHng 
/  in  one  part  of  the  country  in  order  to  fell  in  an- 
other the  produce  of  the  induftry  of  that  country, 
generally  replaces  by  every  fuch  operation  twQ 
diftinft  capitals  that  had  both  been  employed  ii\ 
the  agriculture  or  manufaftures  of  that  country^^ 
and  thereby  enables  them  to  continue  that  em- 
ployment. When  it  fends  out  from  the  refidence 
of  the  merchant  a  certain  value  of  commodities, 
it  generally  brings  back  in  return  atie^ft  an  equal 
value  of  other  commodities.  When  both  are  the 
produce  of  domeftic  induftry,  it  neceffarily  re- 
places by  every  fuch  operation  two  diftinft  capi- 
tals, which  had  both  been  employed  in  fupport- 
ing  produftive  labour,  and  thereby  enables  them 
to  continue  that  fupport.  The  capital  which 
fends  Scotch  manufactures  to  London,  and  brings 
back  Englifli  corn  and  manufadtures  to  Edin- 
burgh, neceffarily  replaces,  by  every  fuch  ope- 
ration, two  Britifh  capitals  which  had  both  been 
employed  in  the  agriculture  or  manufaftures  of 
Npreat  Britain. 

The  capital  employed  in  purchafing  foreign 
goods  for  home-confumption,  when  this  pujrchafe 
is  made  with  the  produce  of  domeftic  induftry^ 

replaces 
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replaces  too,  by  every  fuch  operattion,  two  dif-  c  h  a  ?• 
tin£t  capitals ;  but  one  of  them  only  is  employed 
in  fupporting  domeftic  induftry.  The  capital 
which  fends  Britilh  goods  to  ,  Portugal,  and 
brings  back  Portuguefe  goods  to  Great  Britain, 
replaces  by  every  fuch  operation  only  one  Britifh 
capital.  The  other  is  a  Portuguefe  one.  Though 
the  returns,  therefore,  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
confumption  fhould  be  as  quick  as  thofe  of  the 
home-trade,  the  capital  employed  in  it  will  give 
but  one-half  the  encouragement  to  the  induftry 
or  produftive  labour  of  the  country. 

But  the  returns  of  the  foreign  trade  of  con- 
fumption are  very  feldom  fo  quick  as  thofe  of  the 
home-trade.  The  returns  of  the  home-trade 
generally  come  in  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  fomctimes^  three  or  four  times  in  the  year. 
The  returns  of  the  foreign  trade  of  confumption 
feldom  come  in  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
fometimes  not  till  after  two  or  three  years.  A 
capital,  therefore,  employed  in  the  home-trade 
will  fometimes  make  twelve  operations,  or  be 
fcnt  out  and  returned  twelve  times,  before  a  ca- 
pital employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of  confump- 
tion has  made  one.  If  the  capitals  are  equal, 
therefore,  ,the  one  will  give  four  and  twenty 
times  more  encouragement  and  fupport  to  the 
induftry  of  the  country  than  the  other. 

The  foreign  goods  for  home-confumption  may 
fometimes  be  purchafed,  not  with  the  produce  of 
domeftic  induftry,  but  with  fome  other  foreign 
goods.  Thefe  laft,  however,  muft  have  been 
purchafed  either  immediately    with  the   produce 

of 
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B  o^  o  ic  of  domeftic  induftry,  or  with  fomething  clfe 
that  had  been  purchafed  with  it ;  for,  the  cafe  of 
war  and  conqucft  excepted,  foreign  goods  can 
never  be  acquired,  but  in  exchange  for  fome- 
thing  that  had  been  produced  at  home>  either 
immediately,  or  after  two  or  more  different  ex- 
changes. The  efFe£ts,  therefore,  of  a  capital 
employed  in  fuch  a  round-about  foreign  trade  of 
confumption,  are,  in  every  refpcd,  the  fame  as 
thofe  of  one  employed  in  the  moft  dirciJt  trade  of 
the  fame  kind,  except  that  the  final  returns  are 
likely  to  be  fHU  more  diftant,  as  they  muft  de- 
pend upon  the  returns  of  two  or  three  diftindt 
foreign  trades.  If  the  flax  and  hemp  of  Riga  are 
purchafed  with  the  tobacco  of  Virginia,  which 
had  been  purchafed  with  Britifh  manufa&um, 
the  merchant  muft  wait  for  the  returns  of  two 
diftind  foreign  trades  before  he  can  employ  the 
fame  capital  in  repurchafing  a  like  quantity  of 
Britilh  manufafturcs.  If  the  tobacco  of  Virgi- 
nia had  been  purchafed,  not  with  Britifh  manu-* 
faftures,  but  with  the  fugar  and  rum  of  Jamaica 
which  had  been  •  purcliafed  with  thofc  manu- 
faftures,  he  muft  wait  for  the  returns  of  three. 
If  thofe  two  or  three  diftindt  foreign  trades  fhould 
happen  to  be  carried  on  by  two  or  three  diftiftdl 
merchants,  of  whom  the  fecond  buys  the  goods 
imported  by  the  firft,  and  the  third  buys  thofe 
imported  by  the  fecond,  in  order  to  export  them 
again,  each  merchant  indeed  will  in  this  <rafe 
receive  the  returns  of  his  own  capital  more 
quickly ;  but  the  final  returns  of  the  whole  capi* 
tal  employed  in  the  trade  will  be  juft  as  flow  as 

ever. 
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ever.  Whether  the  whole  capital  einployfj4  in  c  h  a  p* 
'  liich  a  round-about  trade  belong  to  one  merchant  ^' 
'  or  to  three,  can  make  no.  difference  with  regard 
to  the  country,  though  it  may  with  regard  to  the 
particular  n>erchants.  Three  times  a  greater 
capital  muft  in  both  cafes  be  employed,  in-^rder 
to  exchange  a  certain  value  of  Britilh  manufac- 
tures for  a  certain  quantity  of  flax  and  hemp, 
than  would  have  been  neceffary,  had  the  manu- 
faftures  and  the  flax  and  hemp  been  direftly  ex- 
changed for  one  another.  The  whole  capital 
employed,  therefore,  in  fuch  a  round-about 
foreign  trade  of  confumption,  will  generally  give 
Icfs  encouragement  and  fupport  to  the  produc- 
tive labour  of  the  country,  than  an  equal  capital 
employed  in  a  more  direft  trade  4>f  the  lame 
kind. 

Whatever  be  the  foreign  commodity  with 
which  the  foreign  goods  for  home-confumption 
arc  purchafed,  it  can  occafion  no  eflential  diffier- 
cnce  either  in  the  nature  of  the  trade,  or  in  the 
encouragement  and  fupport  which  it  can  give  to 
the  produdtive  labour  of  the  country  from  which 
it  is  carried  on.  If  they  are  purchafed  with  the 
gold  of  Brazil,  for  example,  or  with  the  filver  of 
Peru,  this  gold  and  filver,  like  the  tobacco  of 
Virginia,  muft  have  been  purchafed  with  fome^ 
thing  that  either  was  the  produce  of  the  induftry 
of  the  country,  or  that  had  been  purchafed  with 
fomething  elfe  that  was  fo.  So  far,  therefore,. 
as  the  produftive  labour  of  the  country  is  con- 
cerned, the  foreign  trade  of  confumption  which 
is  carried  on  by  means  of  gold  and  filver,  has  all 

the 
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9  o  o  K  the  advantages  and  all  the  inConveniencies  of  any 
^  -^V  __-  othtt  equally  round-about  foreign  trade  of  conr 
funnption,  and  will  replace  juft  as  faft  or  juft  as 
flow  the  capital  which  is  immediately  employed 
in  fupporting  that  produftive  labour.  It  feems 
even  to  have  one  advantage  over  any  other 
equally  round-about  foreign  trade.  The  tranf^ 
portation  of  thofe  metals  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, on  account  of  their  fmall  bulk  and  great 
value,  is  lefs  expenfive  than  that  of  almoft  any 
other  foreign  goods  of  equal  value.  Their 
freight  is  much  lefs,  and  their  infurancc  not 
greater;  and  no  goods,  befides,  are  lefs  liable 
to  fuffer  by  the  carriage.  An  equal  quantity  of 
foreign  goods,  therefore,  may  frequently  be  pur- 
chafed  with^a  fmaller  quantity  of  the  produce  of 
domeftic  induftry,  by  the  intervention  of  gold 
and  filver,  than  by  that  of  any  other  foreign 
goods.  The  demand  of  the  country  may  fre- 
quently, in  this  manner,  be  fupplied  more  com- 
pletely and  at  a  fmaller  expence  than  in  any 
other.  Whether,  by  the  continual  exportation 
of  thofe  metals,  a  trade  of  this  kind  is  likely  td 
impoverifli  the  country  from  which  it  is  carried 
on,  in  any  other  way,  I  fhall  have  occafion  to 
examine  at  great  length  hereafter. 

That  pait  of  the  capital  of  any  countfy  which 

is  employed  in  the  carrying  trade,  is  altogether 

|\     ;         withdrawn   from   fupporting    the   produftivp    la- 

/      .  ?     bour  of  that  particular  country,   to  fupport  that 

\    of  fome  foreign  countries.     Though  it  may  re- 

''   \  place   by   every    operation   two  diftinft  capitals^ 

^  yet  neither  of  them   belongs   to   that  particular 
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CtoUntry.  The  capital  of  the  Dutch  merchant,  c  ha  p. 
which  carries  the  corn  of  Poland  to  Portugal, 
and  brings  back  the  fruits  and  wines  of  Portugal 
to  Poland,  replaces  by  every  fuch  operation  two 
capitals,  neidier  of  which  had  been  employed  in 
fupporting  the  productive  labour  of  Holland; 
but  09c  of  them  in  fupporting  that  of  Poland, 
and  the  other  that  of  Portugal.  The  profits 
only  return  regularly  to  Holland,  and  conftitute 
the  whole  addition  which  this  trade  neceffarily 
makes  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  la- 
bour of  that  country.  When,  indeed,  the  c^- 
rying  trade  of  any  particular  country  '^is  carried 
on  with  the  fhips  and  failors  of  that  country,  that 
part  of  the  capital  employed  in  it  which  pays  the 
freight,  is  dilh-ibuted  among,  and  puts  into  mo- 
tion, a  certain  number  of  produAive  labourers  of 
that  country.  Almoft  all  nations  that  have  had 
any  confiderable  fliare  of  the  carrying  trade  have, 
in  fa6t,  carried  it  on  in  this  manner.  The  trade 
itfelf  has  probably  derived  its  name  from  it,  the 
people  of  fuch  countries  being  the  carriers  to 
other  countries.  It  does  not,  however,  feem 
ejQential  to  the  nature  of  the  trade  that  it  ihould 
be  fo.  A  Dutch  merchant  may,  for  example, 
employ  his  capital  in  tranfadting  the  commerce 
of  Poland  and  Portugal,  by  carrying  part  of  the 
furplus  produce  6f  the  one  to  the  other,  not  in 
Dutch,  but  in  Britiih  bottoms.  It  may  Ibe  pre- 
fumed,  that  he  aftually  does  fo  upon  fome  parti- 
cular occafions*  It  is  upon  this  account,  however, 
that  the  carrying  trade  has  been  fuppofed  pecu- 
liarly advantageous  to.  fuch  a  country  as  Great 
Vol.  II.  F  .  Britain, 
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BOOK  Britain,  of  which  the  defence  apd  fecurity  depend 
^  "*  .  upon  the  number  of  its  failors  and  fhipping. 
But  the  fame  capital  may  employ  as  many  failors 
and  fhipping,  either  in  the  foreign  trade  of  con- 
;fumption,  or  even  in  the  home- trade,  when  car- 
ried on  by  coafting  veflcls,  as  it  could  in  the 
<:arrying  trade.  The  number  of  failofs  and 
(hipping  which  any  particular  capital  can  employ, 
"*  docs  not  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  trade^ 

but  partly  upon  the  bulk  of  the  goods  in  propor- 
tion to  their  value,  and  partly  upon  the  diftance 
of  the  ports  between  which  they  are  to  be  car- 
ried ;  chiefly  upon  the  former  of  thofe  two  cir- 
cumftances.  The  coal-trade  from  Newcaftle  to 
London,  for  example,  employs  more  Ihipping 
than  all  the  carrying  trade  of  England,  though 
the  ports  are  at  no  great  diftance.  To  force, 
therefore,  by  extraordinary  encouragements,  a 
larger  fhare  of  the  capital  of  any  country  into 
the  carrying  trade,  tlian  what  would  naturally 
go  to  it,  will  not  always  neceffarily  increafe  the 
ilhipping  of  that  country. 

/The  capital,  therefore, '  employed  in  the  home- 
trade  of  any  country  will  generally  give  encou- 
ragement and  fupport  to  a  greater  quantity  erf" 
produftive  labour  in  that  country,  and  increafe 
the  value  of  its  annual  produce  more  than  an  equal 
capital  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of  con- 
fumption :  and  tKe  capital  employed  in  this  lat- 
ter trade  has  in  both  thefe  relpcfts  a  ftill  greater 
advantage  over  an  equal  capital  employed  in  the 
carrying  trade.  The  riches,  and  fo  far  as  power 
•depends  upon  riches,  the  power  of  every  country, 

muft 
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niuft:  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  its  c  H  a  p. 
annual  produce,  the  fund  from  which  all  taxes  ^7\ 
muft  ultimately  be  paid.  But  the  great  objeft 
of  the  political  oeconomy  of  every  country,  is 
to  encreafe  the  riches  and  power  of  that  country. 
It  ought,,  therefore,  to  give  no  preference  nor 
fuperior  encouragement  to  the  foreign  trade  of 
confumption  above  the  home-^trade,  nor  to  the 
carrying  trade  above  either  of  the  other .  two.  It 
ought  neither  to  force  nor  to  allure  into  either  of 
thofe  two  channels,  a  greater  fhare  of  the  capital 
of  the  country  than  what  would  naturally  flow 
into  them  of  its  own  accord. 

Each  of  thofe  different  branches  of  trade, 
however,  is  not  only  advantageous,  but  neccf- 
fary  and  unavoidable^  when  the  courfe  of  things, 
without  any  conftraint  or  violence,  naturally  in- 
troduces it. 

When  the  produce  of  any  particular  branch 
of  induftry  exceeds  what  the  demand  of  the 
country  requires,  the  furplus  muft  be  fent  abroad, 
and  exchanged  for  fomething  for  which  there  is 
a  demand  at  home.  Without  fuch  exportation, 
a  part  of  the  produftivc  labour  of  the  country 
muft  ceafe,  and  the  value  of  its  annual  produce 
diminiih.  The  land  and  labour  of  Great  Bri- 
tain produce  generally  more  corn,  woollens, 
and  hard  ware,  than  the  demand  of  the  home- 
market  requires.  The  furplus  part  of  them, 
therefore,  muft  be  fent  abroad,  and  exchanged 
for  fomething  for  which  there  is  a  demand  at 
home.  It  is  only  by  means  of  fuch  exportation, 
that  this  furplus  can  acquire  a  value  fufHcient  to 
F  2  com- 
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B  o^o  K  compenfate  the  labour  and  cxpence  of  producii^ 
it.  The  nei^bourhood  of  the  iea  coaft,  and 
the  banks  of  all  navigable  rivers,  are^  advan* 
tagcous  fituations  for  indufhy,  only  becaufe  they 
facilitate  the  exportation  and  exchange  of  ftich 
furplus  produce  for  fomething  dfe  which  is  mote 
in  demand  there. 

When  the  foreign  goods  ^ich  are  Aus  pw- 
chafed  with  the  furjdus  produce  of  domeftic  in- 
duftry  exceed  the  demand  of  the  home-maricer, 
the  furplus  part  of  them  muft  be  fent  abroad 
again,  and  exchanged  for  fomediing  more  in 
demand  at  home.  About  ninety-fix  thouiand 
hoglheads  of  tobacco  are  annually  purchafed  in 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  with  a  part  of  ihe  for- 
plus  produce  of  Britilh  induftry.  But  the  de- 
mand of  Great  Britain  does  not  require,  per- 
haps, more  than  fourteen  thoufand.  If  the 
remaining  eighty- two  thoufand,  therefore,  could 
not  be  fent  abroad  and  exchanged  for  fomething 
mpre  in  demand  at  home,  the  importation  of 
them  muft  ccafc  immediately,  and  wkh  it  the 
.produftive  labour  of  all  thofe  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain,  who  are  at  prefent  employed  in 
preparing  the  goods  with  which  thefc  eighty-two 
thoufand  hogfheads  are  annually  purchafed. 
Thofe  goods,  which  are  part  of  the  produce  of 
the  land  and  labour  of  Great  Britain,  having  no 
market  at  home,  and  being  deprived  of  that 
which  they  had  abroad,  muft  ceafe  to  be  pro- 
duced. The  moft  round-about  foreign  trade  of 
confiimption,  therefore,  may;  upon  fome  occa- 
sions, be  as  neceflfary  for  Supporting  the  produc- 
tive 
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live  labour  of  the  country,  and  the  value  rf  its  c  h  a  p. 
annual  produce,  as  the  moft  direft. 

Wh«n  the  capital  ftock  of  any  country  is  in- 
creafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  cannbt  be  all 
employed  in  fupplying  the  confumption,  and 
fupporting  the  produftive  labour  of  that  parti- 
cular country,  the  furplus  part  of  it  naturally 
di%orges  itfelf  into-  the  carrying  trade,  and  is 
employed  in  performing  the  fame  offices  to  other 
countries.  The  carrying  trade  is  the  natural 
tfft€t  and  fymptom  of  great  national  wealth  -,  but 
it  does  not  feem  to  be  the  natural  caufe  of  it. 
Thofe  ftatefmen  who  have  been  difpofed  to  fa- 
vour it  with  particular  encouragements,  feem  to 
have  miftaken  the  eflFeft  and  fymptom  for  the 
caufe.  Holland,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
the  land  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  by 
far  the  richeft  country  in  Europe,  has,  accord- 
ingly, the  greateft  fhare  of  the  carrying  trade  of 
Eurqpe.  England,  perhaps  the  fecond  richeft 
country  of  Europe,  is  likewifc  fuppofed  to  have 
a  confiderable  (hare  of  it  5'  though  what  com- 
monly paflfes  for  the  carrying  trade  of  England, 
will  frequently,  perhaps,  be  found  to  be  no  more 
than  a  round-about  foreign  trade  of  confump- 
tion. Such  are,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  trades 
which  carry  the  goods  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  In- 
dies, and  of  Aqierica,  to  different  European 
markets.  Thofe  goods  are  generally  purchafed 
cither  immediately  with  the  produce  of  Britifh 
induftry,  or  with  fomething  elfe  which  had  been 
purchafed  with  that  produce,  and  the  final  re- 
turns of  thofe  trades  arc  generally  ufed  or  con- 
F  3  fumed 
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fumed  in  Great  Britain,  The  trade  which  {^ 
carried  on  in  Britifti  bottoms  between  the  dif- 
ferent ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  fome  trade 
of  the  fame  kind  carried  on  by  Britifti  merchants 
between  the  different  ports  of  India,  make,  per- 
haps, the  principal  branches  of  what  is  properly 
the  carrying  trade  of  Great  Britain. 

The  extent  of  the  home-trade  and  of  the  ca- 
pital which  can  be  employed  in  it,  is  neceffarily 
limited  by  the  value  of  the  furplus  produce  of  all 
thofe  diftant  places  within  the  country  which 
have  occafion  to  exchange  their  refpeftive  pro-  ' 
duftions  3vith  one  another.  That  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  confumption,  by  the  value  of  the  fur- 
plus  !|)roduce  of  the  whole  country  and  of  what 
ican  be  purchafed  with  it.  That  of  the  carrying 
trade,  by  the  value  of  the  furplus  produce  qf  all 
the  different  countries  in  the  world.  Its  pofTible 
-  extent,  therefore,  is  in  a  manner  infinite  in  com- 
parifon  of  that  of  the  other  fwo,  and  is  capable 
of  abforbing  the  greateft  capitals. 

The  confideration  of  his  own  private  profit,  is 
the  fole  motive  which  determines  the  owner  of 
any  capital  to  employ  it  either  in  agriculture,  in 
manufaftures,  or  in  fome  particular  branch  of 
the  wholefale  or  .retail  trade.  The  different 
quantities  of  productive  labour  which  \t  may  put 
into  motion,  and  the  different  values  which  it 
may  add  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and 
labour  of  the  fociety,  according  as  it  is  employed 
in  one  or  other  of  thofe  different  ways,  nevec 
enter  into  his  thoughts.  In  countries,  there- 
fore, where  agriculture  is  the  moft  profitable  of 
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all  employments,  and  farming  and  improving  the  ^  "y^  **' 
moft  dircft  roads  to  a  fplendid  fortune,  the  ca- 
pitals of  individuals  will  naturally  be  employed 
in  the  manner  moft  advantageous  to  the  whole 
fociety.  The  profits  of  agriculture,  however, 
leem  to  have  no  fuperiority  over  thofe  of  other 
employments  in  any  pant  of  Europe.  Projeftors, 
indeed,  in  every  corner  of  it,  have  withiri  thefe 
few  years  amufed  the  public  with  moft  magnifi-- 
cent  accounts  of  the  profits  to  be  made  by  the 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  larid,  Withoup 
entering  into  any  particular  difcuffion  of  their 
calculations,  a  very  fimple  obfervation  may  fa- 
tisfy  us  that  the  refult  of  them  muft  be  falfe. 
We  fee  every  day  the  moft  fplendid  fortunes  that 
have  been  acquired  in  the  courfe  of  a  fingle  life 
by  trade  and  manufactures,  frequently  from  a 
very  fmall  capital,  fometimes  from  no  capital, 
A  fingle  inftance  of  fuch  a  fortune  acquired  by 
agriculture  in  the  fame  time,  and  from  fuch  a 
capital,  has  not,  perhaps,  occurred  in  Europe 
during  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century.  In  all 
the  great  countries  of  Europe,  however,  much 
good  land  ftill  remains  uncultivated,  and  the 
greater  part  of  what  is  cultivated,  is  far  from  be- 
ing improved  to  the  degree  of  which  it  is  ca- 
pable. Agriculture,  therefore,  is  almoft  every- 
where capable  of  abforbing  a  much  greater  capi- 
tal than  has  ever  yet  been  employed  in  it.  What 
circumftances  in  the  policy  of  Europe  have  given 
the  trades  which  are  carried  on  in  towns  lb  great 
an  advantage  over  that  which  is  carried  on  in  the 
F  4  country, 
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B  o  o  i;  country,  th^t  priva|«  pcrfons  frequently  find  it 
more  for  their  advantage  to  employ  their  capitals 
in  the  ipoft  diftant  carrying  trades  of  Afia  an4 
America,  than  in  the  improvement  and  cultiva- 
tioi)  of  the  moft  fertile  fields  in  their  own  neigh- 
bourhood, I  (hall  endeavour  to  explain  at  fuU 
length  in  the  two  following  bpoks, 
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BOOK     III. 

Of  the   different   Progrefs    of  Opulence  in 
different  Nations. 

C  H  A  P.    I. 

Of  the  natural  Progrefs  of  Opulence. 

TH  E  great  commerce  of  every  civilized  fo-  b  o  o  k 
ciety,  is  that  carried  on  between  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  town  and  diofe  of  the  country.     It 
confifts  in  the  exchange  of  rude  for  manufaftured 
produce,  either  immediately,  or  by  the  interven- 
tion of  money,  or  of  fome  fort  of  paper  which  re- 
prefcnts  money.     The  country  fupplies  the  town 
with  the  means  of  fubfiftence,  and  the  materials 
of  manufafture.      The  town  repays  this  fupply 
by  fending  back  a  part  of  the  manufaftured  pro- 
duce to  the  inhabitants    of  the  country.      The  / 
town,  in  which  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any 
reproduftion   of  fubftances,    may   very   properly 
be  faid  to  gain  its  whole  wealth  and  fubfiftence 
from   the    country.      We    muft  not,    however^ 
upon  this  account,  imagine  that  the  gain  of  the 
town  is  the  lofs  of  the  country.     The  gains  of 
both  are   mutual  and  reciprocal,    and  the   divi- 
fion  of  labour  is  in  this,  as  in   all  other  cafes, 
advantageous    to    all    the  different  perfons   em- 
ployed in  the  various  occupations  into  which  it  is 
4  fubdi- 
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BOOK  fubdivided.  The  inhabitants  of,  the  countr7 
v_,^^JL-r  purchafe  of  the  town  a  greater  quantity  of  ma- 
nufaftured  goods,  with  the  produce  of  a  much 
fmaller  quantity  of  their  pwn  labour,  than  they 
mull  have  employed  had  they  attempted  to  pre- 
pare them  thcmfelves.  The  town  affords  a  mar- 
ket for  the  furplus  produce  of  the  country,  or 
what  is  over  and  above  the  maintenance  of  the 
cultivators,  and  it  is  there  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  exchange  it  for  fomething  elfe 
which  is  in  demand  among  them.  The  greater 
the  number  and  revenue  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  the  more,  ^x^enfivc  is  the  market  which 
it  affords  to  thofe  of  the  country;  and  the  niore 
extenfive  that  market,  it  is  always  the  rporp 
advantageous  to  a  great  pumber.  The  corn 
which  grows  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  fells 
there  for  the  fame  price  with  that  which  comes 
from 'twenty  miles  diftance.  But  the  price  of 
the  latter  muft  generally,  not  only  pay  the  ex- 
pence  of  raifmg  and  bringing  it  to  market^  but 
afford  too  the  ordinary  profits  of  agriculture  to 
the  farmer.  The  proprietors  and  cultivators  of 
the  country,  therefore,  which  lies  \n  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town,  over  and  above  the  or- 
dinary profits  of  agriculture,  gain,  in  the  price 
of  what  they  fell,  the  whole  value  of  the  car- 
riage of  the  like  produce  that  is  brought .  from 
more  diftant  parts,  and  they  fave,  befides,  the 
whole  value  of  this  carriage  in  the  price  of  what 
they  buy.  Compare  the  cultivation  of  the  lands 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  any  confiderable  town^ 
with  that  of  thofe  which  lie  at  fome   diflance 
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from  it,  and  you  will  eafily  fatisfy  yourfelf  how  c  h  a  p. 
much  the  country  is  benefited  by  the  commerce  ^J^'^ 
of  the  town.  Among  all  the  abllird  fpeculations 
that  have  been  propagated  concerning  the  ba- 
lance of  trade,  it  has  never  been  pretended  that 
either  the  country  lofes  by  its  commerce  with  the 
town,  or  the  town  by  that  with  the  country  which 
maintains  it. 

As  fbbfiftence  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  prior 
to  conveniency  and  luxury,  fo  the  induftry  which 
procures  the  former,  muft  neceffarily  be  prior .  to 
that  which  minifters  to  the  latter.  The  cultiva- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  country,  there- 
fore, which  affords  fubfiftence,  muft,  neceffarily, 
be  prior  to  the  increafe  of  the  town,  which  fur- 
nilhes  only  the  means  of  conveniency  and  luxury. 
It  is  the  furplus  produce  of  the  country  only,  or 
what  is  over  and  above  the  maintenance  of  the 
cultivators,  that  conftitutes  the  fubfiftence  of 
th€  town,  which  can  therefore  increafe  only  with 
the  increafe  of  this  furplus  produce.  The  town, 
indeed,  may  not  always  derive  its  whole  fub- 
fiftence from  the  country  in  its  neighbourhood, 
or  even  from  the  territory  tp  which  it  belongs, 
but  from  very  diftant  countries  5  and  this, 
though  it  forms  no  exception  from  the  gene- 
ral rule,  has  occafioned  confiderable  variations 
in  the  progrels  of  opulence  in  different  ages  and 
nations. 

That  order  of  things  which  neceffity  impofcs 
in  general,  though  not  in  every  particular  (:oun- 
p-y,  is,  in  every  particular  country,  promoted  by 
fhe  natur^  it^clinations  of  man.     If  human  infti- 

tutions 
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tutiohs  had  never  thwarted  thofe  natural  inclina- 
tionsi   the  towns  could  no-where  have  increafed 
beyond    what   the  improvement  and  cultivation 
of  the  territory  in  which  they  were  fituated  could 
fupport;  till  fuch  time,  at  leaft,  as  the  whole  of 
that  territory  was  completely  cultivated  and  im- 
proved.     Upon  equ^l,    or  nearly  equal  profits, 
moft    men    will  chufe  to  employ  their    capitals 
rather    in   the    improvement  and  cultivation   of 
land,  than  either  in  manufeftures  or  in  foreign 
trade.     The   man  who    employs    his  capital  in 
land,  has  it  more  under  his  view  and  command, 
and  his  fortune  i^  much  lefs  liaJble  to  accidents, 
than  that  of ,  the  trader,  who  is  obliged  frequently 
to  commit  it,    not  only  to  the  winds  and  the 
waves,   but  to  the  more  uncertain  elements  of 
human  folly  and  injuftice,  by  giving  great  credits 
in  diftant  countries  to  men,  with  whofe  charaflrr 
and  fituatioh  he  can    feldom  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted.    The  capital  of  the  landlord,   on  the 
contrary,   which  is  fixed  in  the  improvement  of 
his  land,  fcems  to  be  as  well  fecured  as  the  nature 
of  human  afiairs  can  admit  of.      The  beauty  of 
the  country  befides,   the  plcafures  of  a  country 
life,  the  tranquillity  of  mind  which  it  promifcs, 
and  wherever  the  injuftice  of  hmnan   laws  does 
not  difturb  it,    the  independency  which  it  really 
affords,    have    charms  that  more  or  lefs  attraft 
every  bckiy ;  and  as  to  cultivate  the  ground  was 
the  original  dcftination  of  man,  fo  in  every  ftage 
of  his  exiftence  he  feems  to  retain  a  prcdiloftion 
for  this  primitive  (employment. 

Without 
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Without  the  aOiftance  of  fixne  artificers,  in-  c  n  a  p. 
deed,  the  estivation  of  land  cannot  be  carried  ^  ^  ^ 
on,  but  with  great  inconveniency  and  continual 
imierruptton.  Smiths,  carpentsers,  wheel-wrights, 
and  piou^-wrights,  nnafons,  and  bricklayers, 
tanners>  flioemakers,  and  taylors,  are  people, 
whofe  (ervice  the  ^mer  has  frequent  occafion 
fer«  Such  ardfioers  txx>  ftand,  occafionally,  in 
need  of  the  afliftance  of  one  another  $  and  as  their 
refidccN:e  is  not,  like  that  of  the  fanner,  ne<- 
ceflarily  tied  down  to  a  precife  :^ot,  diey  natu- 
rally icttfe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  another^ 
and  thus  form  a  fmail  town  or  village.  The 
botcher,  the  brewer,  and  the  baker,  foon  join 
cbem,  tcgcther  with  many  other  artificers  and 
ictailers,  neceffiuy  or  uieflil  for  fupplying  their 
occafionsd  waots^  and  who  contribute  ftill  fur- 
ther to  augpncDt  die  town.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  town  and  tbok  of  the  country  are  mutually 
ihe  fervants  of  one  another.  The  town  is  a  con- 
tinual fair  or  market,  to  vAiich  die  inhabitants  of 
the  country  refort,  in  order  to  ^exchange  their 
rude  for  manu£u5tured  produce.  It  is  diis  com- 
merce which  iupplies  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
both  with  the  materials  of  their  work,  and  the  ^^ 

means  of  their  fubfiftence.  The  quantity  of  the 
finiflied  work  which  they  fell  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  neceflarily  regulates  the  quan« 
tity  of  the  materials  and  provifions  which  they 
buy.     Neither  their  employment  nor  fubfiftence,  ^ 

therefore,  can  augment,  but  in  proportion  to  the 
augmentation  of  the  demand  from  the  countty 
for  finiihed  work;  and  this  demand  tan  augment 

only 
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BOOK  only  in  proportion  to  the  extenfion  of  improv^-^ 
ment  and  cultivation.  Had  human  inftitutions> 
therefore,  never  difturbed  the  natural  coiirfe  of 
things,  the  progreffive  wealth  and  increafe  of  the 
towns  would,  in  every  political  fociety,  be  con- 
fequential,  and  in  proportion  to  the  improvement 
and  cultivation  of  the  territory  or  country. 

In  our  North  American  colonies,  where  un* 
cultivated  land  is  ftiil  to  be  had  upon  eafy  terms^ 
no  manufaftures  for  diftant  fale  have  ever  yet 
been  eftablilhed  in  any  of  their  towns.  When 
an  artificer  has  acquired  a,  little  more  flock  than 
.s  neceflary  for  carrying  on  his  own  bulinels  in 
fupplying  the  neighbouring  country,  he  does 
not,  in  North  America,  attempt  to  eftablifh  with 
it  a  manufacture  for  more  diftant  fale,  but  em- 
ploys it  in  the  purchafe  and  improvement  of  un- 
cultivated land.  From  artificer  he  beqomes 
planter,  and  neither  the  large  wages  nor  the  eafy 
fubfiftence  which  that  country  affords  to  arti- 
ficers, can  bribe  him  rather  to  work  for  other 
people  than  for  himfelf.  He  feels  that  an  artifi- 
cer is  the  fervant  of  his  cuftomers,  from  whom 
he  derives  his  fubfiftence  j  but  that  a  planter  who 
cultivates  his  own  land,  and  derives  his  neceflary 
fubfiftence  from  the  labour  of  his  own  family, 
is  really  a  mafter,  and  independent  of  all  the 
world. 

In  countries,  on  the  contrary,  where  there  is 
either  no  uncultivated  land,  or  none  that  can  be 
had  upon  eafy  terms,  every  artificer  who  has  ac- 
quired more  ftock  than  he  can  employ  in  the  oc- 
cafional  jobs  of  the  neighb9urhood,  endeavours  to 

prepare 
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prepare  work  for  more  diftant  fale.  The  fmith  c  h  a  p- 
credts  fome  fort  of  iron,  the  weaver  fome  fort  of  v 
linen  or  woollen  manufaftory.  Thofc  different 
manufaftures  come,  in  procefs  of  time,  to  be 
gradually  fubdivided,  and  thereby  improved  and 
refined  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  which  may 
eafily  be  conceived,  and  which  it  is  therefore  un- 
neceflary  to  explain  any  further. 

In  feeking  for  employment  to  a  capital,  manu- 
faftures  are,  upon  equal  or  nearly  equal  profits, 
naturally  preferred  to  foreign  commerce,  for  the 
fame  reafon  that  agriculture  is  naturally  preferred 
to  manufaftures.  As  the  capital  of  the  landlord 
or  farmer  is  more  fecure  than  that  of  the  manu- 
fafturer,  fo  the  capital  of  the  manufafturer,  be- 
ing at  all  times  more  within  his  view  and  com- 
mand, is  more  fecure  than  that  of  the  foreign 
merchant.  In  every  period,  indeed,  of  every  fo- 
ciety,  the  furplus  part  both  of  the  rude  and  ma- 
nufaftured  produce,  or  that  for  which  there  is 
iio  demand  at  home,  muft  be  fent  abroad  in 
order  to  be  exchanged  for  fomething  for  which 
there  is  fome  demand  at  home.  But  whether 
the  capital,  which  carries  this  liirplus  produce 
abroad,  be  a  foreign  or  a  domeftic  one,  is  of 
very  little  importance.  If  the  fociety  has  not 
acquired  fufficient  capital  both  to  cultivate  all 
its  lands,  and  to  manufafture  in  the  completeft 
manner  the  whole  of  its  rude  produce,  there  is 
even  a  confiderable  advantage  that  that  rude 
produce  fhould  be  exported  by  a  foreign  capi- 
tal,  in  order  that  the  whole  ftock  of  the  fociety 
may  be  employed  in  more  ufeful  purpofes.     The 

wealth 
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BOOK  wealth  of  ancient  Egypt,  that  of  China  and  In- 
JIJ^  doftan,  fufficiently  demonftratc  that  a.  nation  may 
attain  a  very  high  degree  of  opulence,  though 
the  greater  part  of  its  exportation  trade  be  car- 
ried on  by  foreigners.  The  progrefs  of  our 
**  North  American  and  Weft  Indian  colonies  would 
have  been  much  lefs  rapidj  had  no  capital  but 
what  belonged  to  themfelves  been  emfrfoyed  in 
exporting  their  furplus  produce. 

According  to  the  natural  courfe  of  things^ 
therefore,  the  greater  part  of  the  capital  of  every 
growing  fociety  is,  firft,  direfted  to  agriculture, 
afterwards  to  manufa6tures,  and  laft  of  all  to 
foreign  commerce.  This  order  of  things  is  fo 
very  natural,  that  in  every  fociety  that  had  my 
territory,  it  has  always,  I  believe,  been  in  fome 
degree  obferved.  Some  of  their  lands  muft  have 
been  cultivated  before  any  confiderable  towns 
could  be  eftablifhed,  and  fome  fort  of  coarfe  in- 
duftry  of  the  manufadturing  kind  muft  have  been 
carried  on  in  thofe  towns,  before  diey  could  well 
think  of  employing  themfelves  in  foreign  com- 
merce^ 

But  though  this  natural  order  of  things  muft 
have  taken  place  in  fome  degree  in  evpry  fuch 
, fociety,  it  has,  in  all  the  modern  ftatcs  of  Eu- 
rope, beep,  in  many  refpedts,  entirely  inverted. 
The  foreign  commerce  of  fome  of  their  cities 
has  introduced  all  their  finer  manufaftures,  or 
fuch  as  were  fit  for  diftant  fale  i  and  manufaftures 
and  foreign  commerce  together,  have  given  birth 
to  the  principal  improvements  pf  agriculture  . 
The  manners  and  cuftoms  which  the  nature  of 

their 
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their  original  government  introduced,  and  which  c  M  a  p. 
-remained  after  that  government  was  greatly  al-  'r!   jj 
tercd,  neccflarily  forced  them  into  this  unnatural  'T  ' 
ilnd  retrograde  order. 
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0/  the  3ifcouragement  of  Agriculture  in  the  ancient 
State  of  Europe  after  the  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 

XX7 HEN  the  German  and  Scythian  nations 
^^  over-rwi  the  weftern  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire,  the  confufions  which  followed  fo 
great  a  revolution  lafted  for  feveral  cfcnturies. 
The  rapine  and  violence  which  the  barbarians  ex- 
crcifed  againft  the  ancient  inhabitants,  interrupted 
the  commerce  between  the  towns  and  the  country. 
The  towns  were  deferted,  and  the  country  w^ 
left  uncultivated,  and  the  weftern  provinces  of 
Europe,  which  had  enjoyed  a  confiderable  de- 
grce  of  opulence  under  the  Roman  empire,  funk 
into  the  loweft  ftate  of  poverty  and  barbarifm. 
During  the  continuance  of  thole  confufions,  the 
chiefs  and  principal  leaders  of  thofe  nations,  ac-=. 
quired  or  ufurpcd  to  themfelves  the  greater  part 
of  the  lands  of  thofe  countries.  A  great  part  of 
them  was  uncultivated;  but  no  part  of  them 
whether  cultivated  or  uncultivated,  was  left 
without  a  proprietor.  All  of  the;n  were  en- 
Vol.  II.  G  groffed, 
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B  o  6  K  grofied»  and  the  greater  p^rt  by  a  few  great  pra« 
prietors. 

.  This  original  ragrofling  of  uncoldvated  lands, 
though  a  greatj  might  have  been  but  a  traofitJory 
cviL  They  might  foon  have  been  divided 
again,  and  broke  into  fmall  parcels  either  by 
fucceflion  or  by  alienation.  The  law  of  primo- 
geniture hindered  them  from  being  divided  by 
fucceffion :  the  introduftion  of  entails  prevented 
their  bein^  broke  into  fmall  parcels  by  alien- 
ation. 

When  land,  like  moveables>  is  confidered  as 
the  means  only  of  fubfiftence  and  enjoyment,  the 
natural  law  of  fucceffion  divides  it,  like  them, 
among  all  the  children  of  the  (umly;  of  all  of 
whom  the  fubfiftence  and  enjoyment  may  be  fup- 
pofed  eqinlly  dear  to  the  father.  This  natural 
law  of  fucceffion  accordingly  took  place  annong 
the  Romans,  who  made  no  more  diitinftion  be- 
tween elder  and  younger,  between  mak  and  k^ 
maie,  in  the  inheritance  of  lands^  than  we  do  in 
the  diftribution  of  moveables.  But  when  land 
was  confidered  a»  the  means,  not  of  fubfiftence 
merely,  but  of  power  and  proccdion,  it  was 
thotight  better  that  it  (hooki  deftcnd  undivided 
to  one.  In  thofe  diforderly  times,  every  great 
landlord  was  a  fort  pf  petty  prince.  His  teoanu 
were  his  fubje<5ts«  He  was  their  judge,  and  in 
fome  refpe&s  their  legiflator  in  peace,  and  their 
leader  in  war.  He  made  war  according  to  hb 
own  difcretiorb  frequently  againft  his  neighbours^ 
and  fometimes  againft  his  fovereign.  The  ie- 
curitf  of  a  landed  eftate^  therefore,  ti^e  prooedioa 

which 
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^vhich  its  owner  dould  afford  to  thofe  who  dwelt  chap, 
on  it,  dq)ended  upon  its  greatnefs.  To  divide 
it  was  to  ruin  it,  and  to  expoie  every  part  of  it  to 
be  oppreffed  and  fwallowed  up  by  the  incurfions 
of  its  neighbours.  The  law  of  primogeniture, 
therefore,  came  to  take  place,  not  immediately, 
indeed,  but  in  procefs  of  time,  in  the  fucceflion 
of  landed  eftates,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  it  has 
generally  taken  place  in  that  of  monarchies, 
tjiough  not  always  at  their  firft  inftitution.  That 
the  power,  and  confequently  the  fecurity  of  the 
monarchy,  may  not  be  weakened  by  divifion,  it 
muft  dcfcend  entire  to  one  of  the  children.  To 
which  of  them  fo  important  a  preference  Ihall  be 
given,  muft  be  determined  by  fome  general  rule, 
founded  not  upon  the  doubtful  diftinftions  of 
perfonal  merit,  but  upon  fome  plain  and  evident 
difference  which  can  admit  oC  no  dilpute. 
Among  the  children  of  the  fame  family,  there 
can  be  no  indifputable  difference  but  that  of  fex, 
and  that  of  age.  The  male  fex  is  univerfally 
preferred  to  the  female;  and  whefi  all  other 
things  are  equal,  the  elder  every- where  takes 
place  o|F  the  younger.  Hence  the  origi%  of  the 
right  oi^  primogeniture,  and  of  what  is  callfed  lineal 
fucceffioh. 

Laws  frequently  continue  in  force  long  after 
the  circumftances,  which  firft  gave  <Mcafion  to 
them,  and  which  could  alone  render  tlftm  reafon- 
able,  are  no  more.  In  the  prefent  ftate  of  Eu- 
rope, the  proprietor  of  a  fingle  acre  of  land  is  as 
perfeftly  fecure  of  his  poffeffion  as  the  proprietor 
of  a  hundred  thoufand.  The  right  of  primoge- 
G  2  niture. 
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BOOK  niture,  howarct,  ftill  condnocs  to  be  idpcftedy 
'"  and  as  of  all  infticatioiis  it  is  Che  fincft  to  fup- 
port  the  {Mide  of  family  diftindions,  it  is  ftill 
likely  to  endure  for  many  centuries.  In  every 
other  reiped,  nodiing  can  be  more  contrary  to 
the  real  intereft  of  a  numerous  family,  than  a 
right  which,  in  order  to  enrich  one,  b^gars  all 
the  reft  of  the  children. 

Entails  are  the  natural  coniequences  of  the 
law  of  primogeniture.  They  were  introduced  to 
prcfcrve  a  cercun  lineal  fucceffion,  of  which  the 
law  of  primogeniture  firft  gave  the  idea,  and  to 
hinder  any  part  of  the  orig^al  eftate  from  being 
carried  out  of  the  propofed  line  either  by  gift,  or 
devife,  or  alienation;  either  by  the  folly,  or  by 
the  misfortune  of  any  of  its  fucceffive  owners. 
They  were  altogcrfier  unknown  to  the  Romans. 
Neidier  their  fubftiturions  nor  fideicommilles 
bear  any  refemblance  to  entails,  though  fome 
French  lawyers  have  thought  proper  to  drefe  the 
modern  infHtution  in  the  language  and  garb  of 
thofe  antient  ones. 

When  great  landed  eftates  were  a  fort  of  prin- 
cipalitiik,  entails  might  not  be  unreafonable. 
Like  what  are  called  the  fundamental  laws  of 
fome  monarchies,  they  might  frequently  hinder 
the  fecurity  of  thoufands  from  being  endangered 
by  the  caprice  or  extravagance  of  one  man.  But 
in  the  prefent  ftate  of  Europe,  when  fmall  as  well 
as  great  eftates  derive  their  fecurity  from  thfe 
laws  of  their  country,  nothing  can  be  more  com- 
pletely abfurd.  They  are  founded  <ipon  the 
moft  abfurd  of  all  fuppofidons,  the  fuppofition 

that 
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that  every,  fucceffive  generation  of  men  have  not  c  h  a  p. 
an  equal  right  to  the  earthy  and  to  all  that  it 
poflefles;  but  that  the  property  of  the  prefent 
generation  (bould  be  rcftrained  and  regulated  ac- 
cording to  the  fancy  of  thofe  who  died  perhaps 
five  hundred  years  agOf  Entails,  however,  are 
ftill  refpefted  through  the  greater  part  of  Eu- 
rope, in  thofe  countries  particularly  in  which 
noble  birth  is  a  necelTary  qualification  for  the 
enjoyment  cither  of  dvil  or  military  hpngurs; 
Entails  are  thought  neceilary  for  maintaining  thijs 
cxclufive  privilege  of  the  nobility  to  the  great 
ofHces  and  honours  of  their  country;  and  that 
order  having  ufurped  one  unjuft  advantage  over 
the  refl  of  their  fellow-citizens,  left  their  poverty 
Jbould  render  it  ridiculous,  it  is  thought  reafon- 
able  that  they  fhould  have  another.  The  com- 
mon law  of  England,  indeed,  is  faid  to  abhor 
perpetuities,  and  they  are  accordingly  more  re- 
ftrided  there  than  in  any  other  European  mo* 
narchys  though  even  England  is  not  altogether 
without  them.  In  Scotland  more  than  one- fifth, 
perhaps  more  than  one-third  part  of  the  whole 
lands  of  the  country,  are  at  prefent  fuppoftd  to 
be  under  ftrift  entail. 

Great  trads  of  uncultivated  land  were,  ip 
this  manner,  not  only  engrofled  by  particular  fa- 
milies, but  the  poffib*ility  of  their  being  divided 
again  was  as  much  as  poffible  precluded  for  ever. 
Jt  Icldom  happens,  however,  that  a  great  pro- 
prietor is  a  great  improver.  In  the  diforderly 
times  which  gave  birth  to  thofe  barbarous  infti- 
tutions,  th?  great  proprietor  was  fufficiently  ern- 
Q  3  ploye4 
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BOOK  ployed  in  defending  his  own  territories,  or  in 
extendin^g  his  jurifdiftlon  and  authority  over 
thofe'  of  his  neighbours.  He  had  no  leifure  to 
attend  to  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
land.  When  the  eftabliftiment  of  law  and  order 
afforded  him  this  leifure,  he  often  wanted  the 
inclination,  and  almoft  always  the  requifitc  abili- 
ties. If  the  expence  of  his  houfe  and  pcrfon 
cither  equalled  or  exceeded  his  revenue,  as  it  did 
very  frequendy,  he  had  no  flock  to  employ  in 
tjiis  manner.  If  he  was  an  oeconomift,  he  ge- 
nerally fo^nd  it  more  profitable  to  employ  his 
Annual  favings  in  new  purchafes,  than  in  the  im- 
provement of  his  old  eftatc.  To  improve  land 
with  profit,  like  all  other  commercial  projcfts, 
requires  an  exad  attention  to  fmall  favings  and 
fmall  gains,  of  which  a  man  bom  to  a  great  forr 
tune,  even  though  naturally  frugal,  is  very  fcl- 
dom  capable.  The  fituation  of  fuch  a  perfon 
naturally  difpofes  him  to  attend  rather  to  orna- 
ment which  pleafes  his  fancy,  than  to  profit  for 
which  he  has  fo  little  occafion.  The  elegance-of 
his  drefs,  of  his  equipage,  of  his  houfe,  and 
houfchold  furniture,  are  objedts  which  fix)n[i  his 
infancy  he  has  been  accuftomed  to  have  fome 
anjjiety  about.  The  turn  of  mind  which  this 
habit  naturally  •  forms,  follows  him  when  he 
comes  to  think  of  the  improvement  of  land, 
He  embcUifhes  perhaps  four  or  five  hundred 
acres  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  houfe,  at  ten 
times  the  expence  which  the  land  is  worth  after 
Jill  his  improvements  j  and  finds  that  if  he  wa^ 
to  improve  his  whole  eftatc  in  the  farhe  manner^, 

'     .  an<4 
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and  he  has  littk  oifte  for  any  other>  he  would  be  c  h  a  p. 
a  baokrupt  before  he  had  finiihed  the  tenth  part  "' 
of  it.  There  ftill  ranain  in  both  parts  of  the 
united  kingdom  fome  great  eftates  which  have 
continued  without  interruption  in  the  hands  of 
the  fame  family  fince  the  dmes  of  feudal  anarchy. 
Compare  the  prefent  condition  of  thole  eftates 
wiih  the  pofleflions  of  the  fmall  proprietors  in 
their  neighbourhood,  and  you  will  require  no 
other  argument  to  convince  you  how  unfavour- 
able fuch  extenfive  property  is  to  improvement. 

If  little  improvement  was  to  be  expeded  from 
fuch  great  proprietors^  ftill  lefs  was  to  be  hoped 
for  from  tho&  who  occupied  the  land  under 
them.  In  the  ancient  ftate  of  Europe^  the  occu- 
piers of  land  were  all  tenants  at  will.  They 
were  ail  or  almoft  all  flaves  -,  but  their  Tlavery 
was  af  a  milder  kind  than  that  known  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  aiid  Romans^  or  even  in  our 
Weft  Indian  colonies.  They  were  fuppofed  to 
belong  more  diredly  to  the  land  than  to 'their 
nnaftcr.  They  could,  therefore,  be  fold  with  it, 
but  not  feparately.  They  could  marry,  pro- 
vided it  was  with  the  confent  of  their  matter ; 
and  he  could  not  afterwards  difTolve  the  mar- 
riage by  felling  the  man  and  wife  to  different 
perfons.  If  he  maimed  or  murdered  any  of 
them,  ,he  was  liable  to  fome  penalty,  though  ge- 
nerally but  to  a  fmall  one.  They  were  not, 
however,  capable  of  acquiring  property.  Wh?it- 
ever  they  acquired  was  acquired  to  their  mafter, 
and  he  could  take  it  from  them  at  pleafure. 
Whatever  cultivation  and  improvement  could  be 

G4  carried 
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BOOK  carried  on  by  means  of  fiich  flaves,  was  properly 
carried  on  by  their  mailer.  It  was  at  his  ex^ 
pence.  The  ieed^  the  catde,  and  the  inftruments 
of  husbandry  were  all  his.  It  was  for  his  benefit. 
Such  flaves  could  acquire  nothing  but  their  daily 
maintenance.  It  was  properly  the  proprietcw 
himfdf^  dierefore,  that,  in  this  cafe,  occupied 
his  own  lands,  and  cultivated  them  by  hi^  own 
bondmen.  This  fpecies  of  flavery  ftill  fubfifts  in 
Ruflia,  Poland,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
and  odier  [parts  q[  Germany.  It  is  only  in  the 
weftern  and  fouth-weftern  provinces  of  Europe, 
that  it  has  gradually  been  abolilhed  altogether. 

But  if  great  improvements  arc  feldom  to  be 
expeded  from  great  proprietors,  they  are  leaft 
of  all  to  be  expe£ted  when  they  employ  flaves 
for  their  workmen.  The  experience  of  all  age? 
and  nadons,  I  believe,  demonftrates  that  the 
work  done  by  flaves,  though  it  appears  to  c(^ 
only  their  maintenance,  is  in  the  end  the  deareft 
of  any.  A  perfon  who  can  acquire  no  prppcrty, 
can  have  no  other  intereft  but  to  eat  as  much, 
and  to  labour  as  little  as  poflible.  Whatever 
work  he  does  beyond  what  is  iiifficient  to  pur- 
chafe  his  own  mainteniBuice,  can  be  iqueezed  out 
pf  him  by  violence  only,  and  not  by  any  interefl: 
pf  his  own.  In  ancient  Italy,  how  much  the 
cultivation  of  corn  degenerated,  how  •  unprofit- 
able it  became  to  the  mafter  when  it  fell  undef 
the  management  of  flaves,  is  remarked  by  both 
Fliny  and  Columella.  In  the  time  of  Arifl:otlc 
it  had  not  been  much  better  in  ancient  Greece. 
Speaking  of  the  icjeal  republic  defcribed  in  the 

law3 
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1«WS'  of  Plato,  to  maintain  five  thouiand  idle  ^  'j,^  '• 
men  (the  number  of  warriors  fuppofed  neceflary 
for  its  defence)  together  with  their  women  and 
fervants,  would  require,  he  fays,  a  territory  of 
boundlels  extent  and  fertility^  like  the  plains  of 
Babylon.  ' 

^  Thb  pride  of  man  makes  him  love  to  domi* 
neer,  and  nothing  mortifies  him  fb  much  as  to  be 
obliged  to  condefcend  to  perfuade  his  inferiors. 
Wherever  the  law  allows  it,  and  the  nature  of 
the  work  can  afibrd  it,  therefore,  he  will  gene- 
rally prefer  the  fervice  of  flaves  to  that  of  fire- 
men. The  planting  of  fugar  tod  tpbacco  can 
afford  the  expence  of  flave  cultivation.  The 
railing  of  corn,  it  feems,  in  the  preient  times, 
cannot.  In  the  Englifh  colonies,  of  which  the 
principal  produce  is  corn,  the  far  greater  part  of 
the  work  is  done  by  freemen.  The  late  refolu- 
don  q(  the  QH^^'^^^  ^  Pennfylvania  to  fet  at 
Jiberty  all  their  negro  flaves,  may  fatisfy  us  that 
their  number  cannot  be  very  great.  Had  they 
made  any  confiderable  part  of  their  property, 
fuch  a  refolution  could  never  have  been  agreed 
to.  In  our  fugar  colonies,  on  the  contrary,  the 
whole  work  is  done  by  flaves,  and  in  our  to- 
baccQ  colonies  a  very  great  part,  of  it.  The 
profits  of  a  fugar-plantation  in  any  of  our  Weft 
Indian  colonies  are  generally  much  greater  than 
thofe  of  any  other  cultivation  that  is  known  either 
in  Europe  or  America:  And  the  profits  of  a  to- 
bacco plantation,  though  inferior  to  thofe  of 
fugar^,  are  fuperior  to  thofe  of  corn,  as  has  al-- 
l-eady  been  obferved.    Both  can  afibrd  the  ex* 

pence 
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1  o  o  R  pence  of  Have  cultivation,  but  fugar  can  zSord 
I    ^"'    .  it  ftill  better  than  tobacca      The  number  of 
negroes  accordingly  is  much  greater,  in  propor- 
tion to  that  of  whites,  in  our  fugar  than  in  our 
tobacco  colonies. 

To  the  flave  cultivators  of  ancient  times,  gra- 
dually iuccee^cd  a  fpecies  of  fanners  known  at 
prefent  in  France  by  the  name  of  Metayers. 
They  are  called  in  Latin,  Cok>ni  Parttarii. 
They  have  been  fo  long  in  difufe  in  England 
that  at  preient  I  know  no  Englilh  name  fer  them. 
The  proprietor  fumilhed  diem  with  the  ieed, 
cattle,  and  inflrumcnts  of  huA>andry,  the  whole 
ftock,  in  fhort,  necelFary  for  cultivating  the 
form.  The  produce  was  divided  equally  between 
die  proprietor  and  the  ^rmer,  after  fetting  afide 
what  was  judged  neceflary  for  keeping  ^up  the 
flock)  which  was  reftored  to  the  proprietor,  when 
the  farmer  either  quitted^  or  was  turned  out  of 
the  ^m. 

Land  occupied  by  ftich  tenants  is  pr(^)erly 
cultivated  at  the  expence  of  the  proprietor,  as 
much  as  that  occupied  by  flaves.  Thenc  is, 
however,^  one  very  ei&ntial  difference  between 
diem.  Such  tenants,  being  freemen,  are  ca- 
pable of  acquiring  prc^rty,  and  having  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  they  have 
a  plain  intereft  that  the  whole  produce  Hiould  be 
as  great  as  poffible,  in  order  that  their  own  pro- 
portion ma)  be  fo.  A  flave,  on  the  contrary, 
who  can  acquire  nothing  but  his  maintenance, 
confults  his  own  cafe  by  making  die  land  pro- 
duce as  litde  as  poflible  over  and  above    thut 

main- 
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maintenance.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  partly  c  hap. 
upon  account  of  this  advantage,  and  pardy  upon 
account  of  the  encroachments  which  the  fove- 
reign,  ah^ays  jealous  of  the  great  lords,  gra- 
dually encouraged  their  villains  to  make  upon 
dicir  authority,  and  which  feem  at  laft  to  have 
been  fiich  as  rendered  this  fpecies  of  fervitudc 
altogether  inconvenient,  that  tenure  in  villanage 
gradually  wore  out  through  the  greater  part  of 
Europe.  The  time  and  manner,  liowever,  in 
which  fo  important  a  revolution  was  brought 
about,  is  one  of  the  moft  obfcure  points  in  mo- 
dern hiftory.  The  church  of  Rome  claims  great 
mei-it  in  it ;  and  it  is  certain  that  fo  early  as  the 
twelfth  century,  Alexander  III.  publilhed  a  bull 
for  the  general  emancipation  of  flaves.  It  feems, 
however,  to  have  been  rather  a  pious  exhorta- 
tion, than  a  law  to  which  exaft  obedience  was 
required  from  the  faithful.  SliEKvery  continued 
to  take  place  almoft  univerfally  for  feveral  cen- 
turies' afterwards,  till  it  was  gradually  aboliflied 
by  the  joint  operation  of  the  two  interefls  above 
mentioned,  that  of  the  proprietor  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  of  the  fovereign  on  the  other. 
A  villain  enfranchifed,  and  at  the  fame  time 
allowed  to  continue  in  poffeffion  of  the  land, 
having  no  ftock  of  his  own,  could  cultivate  it 
only  by  means  of  what  the  landlord  advanced 
to  him,  and  muft,  therefore,  have  been  what  the 
French  call  a  Metayer. 

It  could  never,  however,  be  the  intereft  even 
of  this  k(t  fpecies  of^  cultivators  to  lay  out,  in  the 
further  improvement  of  the  land,  any  part  of  the 

little 
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little  ft6ck  which  they  might  favc  from  their 
own  Ibarc  of  the  produce,  becaufe  the  lord,  who 
laid  out  nothing,  was  to  get  one-half  o[  whatever 
it  produced.  The  tithe,  which  is  but  a  tenth 
of  the  produce,  is  found  to  be  a  very  great 
hindrance  to  improvement.  A  tax,  therefore, 
which  amounted  to  one-half,  muft  have  been  an 
cfFeftual  bar  to  it.  It  might  be  the  intereft  of 
a  metayer  to  make  the  land  produce  as  much  as 
could  be  brought  .oiit  of  it  by  means  of  the  ftock 
Jurnilhed  by  the  proprietor;  but  it  could  never 
/fee  his  intereft  to  mix  any  part  of  his  own  with  it. 
In  France,  where  five  parts  out  of  fix  of  the 
whole  kingdom  are  faid  to  be  ftiU  occupied  by 
this  fpccies  of  cultivators,  the  proprietors  com* 
plain  that  their  metayers  take  every  opportunity 
of  employing  the  mafters  cattle  rather  in  carriage 
than  in  cultivation ;  becaufe  in  the  one  cafe  they 
get  the  whole  profits  to  themfelves,  in  the  other 
they  fliare  them  with  their  landlord.  This  fpecies 
of  tenants  ftill  fubfifts  in  fome  parts  of  Scotland. 
They  are  called  fted-bow  tenants.  Thofe  an^ 
^iept  Englifh  tenants,  who  are  faid  by  Chief 
Baron  Gilbert  and  Doftor  Blackftone  to  have 
been  rather  bailiffs  of  the  landlord  than  farmers 
properly  fo  called,  were  probably  of  the  fame 
kipd- 

To  this  fpecies  of  tenancy  fucceeded,  though 
by  very  flow  degrees,  farmers  properly  fo  called, 
who  cultivated  the  land  with  their  own  ftock, 
paying  a  rent  certain  to  the  landlord.  When 
fuch  farmers  have  a  leafe  for  a  term  of  years, 
jihcy  n>ay  foaietirngs  find  it  for  their  intereft  tp 
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lay  out  part  of  their  capital  in  the  further  im-  chap. 
provement  of  the  farm ;  becaufe  they  may  fome- 
times  expeft  to  recover  it,  with  a  large  profit, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  leafe.  The  poflef- 
fioh  even  of  fuch  farmers,  however,  was  long 
extremely  precarious,  and  ftill  is  fo  in  many  parts 
.of  Europe.  They  could  before  the  expiration  of 
their  term  be  legally  ouced  of  their  leafe,  by  a 
new  purchafer;  in  England,  even  by  the  ficti- 
tious aftion  of  a  common  recovery.  If  they 
iwrere  turned  out  illegally  by  the  violence  of  their 
mailer,  the  aftion  by  which  they  obtained  re- 
drcfs  was  extremely  imperfeft.  It  did  not  al- 
ways re-inftate  them  in  the  poflcflion  of  the  land, 
but  gave  them  damages  which  never  amounted 
to  the  real  lofs.  Even  in  England,  the  country 
perhaps  of  Europe  where  the  yeomanry  has  al- 
ways been  moft  refpefted,  it  was  not  till  about 
the  14th  of  Henry  the  VII  th  that  the  aftion  of 
cjeftment  was  invented,  by  which  the  tenant  re- 
covers, not  damages  only  but  pojflelTion,  and  in 
which^  his  claim  is  not  neceflarily  concluded  by 
the  uncertain  decifion  of  a  fingle  affize.  This 
aftion  has  been  found  fo  cfi^eftual  a  remedy  that, 
in  the  modern  praftice,  when  the  landlord  has 
occafion  to  fue  for  the  poflcflion  of  the  land,  he 
feldom  makes  "ufe  of  the  adions  which  properly 
belong  to  him'  as  landlord,  the  writ  of  right  or 
the  writ  of  entry,  but  fues  in  the  name  of r  his 
tenant,  by  the  writ  of  ejeftment.  In  England, 
therefore,  the  fecurity  of  the  tenant  Is  equal  to 
that  of  the  proprietor.  In  England  befides  a 
leafe  for  life  of  forty  (hillings  a  year  value  is  a 

freehold^ 
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BOOK  freehold,  and  entides  the  kflee  to  vote  for  a 
>c^-^  member  of  parliament ;  and  as  a  great  part  of 
the  yeomanry  have  freeholds  of  this  kind,  the 
whole  order  becomes  readable  to  their  land- 
lot'ds  on  account  of  the  political  confideration 
which  this  gives  them.  There  is,  I  believcj 
no-where  in  Europe,  except  in  England,  any  in- 
ftance  of  the  tenant  building  upon  the  land  of 
which  he  had  no  leafe,  and  trufting  diat  the  ho- 
nour of  his  landlord  would  take  no  advantage  of 
.  fo  important  an  improvement.  Thofe  laws  and 
cuftoms  fo  favourable  to  the  yeomanry,  have 
perhaps  contributed  more  to  the  prefent  gran- 
deur of  England,  than  all  their  boafted  regu- 
lations of  commerce  taken  together. 

The  law  which  fecures  the  longeft  leafes  againft 
fucceflbrs  of  every  kind  is,  ib  far  as  I  know, 
peculiar  to  Great  Briuin.  It  was  introduced 
into  Scodand  fo  early  as  1449,  by  a  law  of  James 
the  lid.  Its  beneficial  influence,  however,  has 
been  much  obftruAed  by  entails  i  the  heirs  of 
entail  being  generally  reftrained  from  letting 
leafes  for  any  long  term  of  years,  frequently  for 
more  than  one  year.  A  late  aft  of  parliament 
has,  in  this  refpeft,  fomewhat  flackened  their 
fetters,  though  they  are  ftill  by  much  too  ftrait. 
In  Scotland,  befides,  as  no  leafehdd  gives  a 
vote  for  a  member  of  parliament,  the  yeomanry 
are  upon  this  account  lefs  -  refpedable  to  their 
landlords  than  in  England. 

In  other  parts  of  Europe,  after  it  was  found 
convenient  to  fecure  tenants  both  againft  heirs 
and   purchafers,    the  term  of  their  fecurity  was 

ftill 
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ftiU  limited  ca  a  veiy  Ihort  period  y  in  Francf^  chap. 
for  exami^;  to  nine  years  from  the  commeiKe- 
mcnt  of  the  leaie.  It  has  in  that  country,  in* 
deed^,  been  lately  extended  to  twenty-fcven,  a 
period  ftill  too  (hort  to  encourage  the  tenant  to 
make  the  moft  important  improvements.  The 
proprietors  of  land  were  anciently  the  legiflators 
of  every  part  of  Europe.  The  kws  relating  to 
land,  therefore,  were  oil  calculated  for  what  they 
&ppf^£d  the  intereil  of  the  proprietor.  It  wat 
for  his  intereft,  they  had  imagined,  that  no  leafe 
granted  by  any  of  his  predeceflbrs  fhould  hinder 
him  from  enjoying,  during  a  long  term  of  years, 
the  full  value  of  his  land.  Avarice  and  injufBce 
are  always  (hort-fighted>  and  they  did  not  forcr- 
fee  how  much  this  regulation  muft  oh(lru£):  im- 
provement, and  thereby  hurt  in  the  long-run  the 
real  intereft  of  the  landlord. 

The  farmers  too,  befidcs  paying  the  rent,  were 
Anciendy,  it  was  fuppofed,  bound  to  perform  a 
gteat  number  of  fervices  to  the  kndbrd,  which 
were  feldom  either  ^ecified  in  the  leale,  or  regu-^ 
kfied  by  any  precife  rule,  but  by  the  ufe  and 
wont  of  the  manor  or  barony.  Thefe  fervices^ 
riierefore,  being  almoft  entirely  arbitrary,  fub- 
jc&gA  the  tenant  to  many  vexatiofis.  In  Scot* 
land  the  abc^tion  of  all  fervices,  not  predfely: 
ftipukted  in  the  leafe,  has  in  die  coiirie  of  a  few 
years  very  much  altered  for  the  better  the  condi** 
Uoa  of  die  yeomanry  of  that  country. 

Th£  public  fervices  tx>  which  the  yeomanry 

were  bound,    were   not   lefs  arbitrary  dian  the 

private  ones.    To  make  and  maintain  the  high 

4  roads. 
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B  o  o  K  rpads^  a  fervitudc  which  ftill  fubfifts^  I  belieVcy 
cvery-where,  though  with  different  degrees  of 
opprelfion  in  different  countries,  was  not  the 
only  one.  When  the  king's  troops,  when  his 
houiehold  or  his  officers  of  any  kind  palled 
through  any  part  of  the  country,  the  yeomanry 
were  bound  to  provide  them  with  hories,  car- 
riages, and  provifions,  at  a  price  regulated  by 
the  purveyor.  Great  Britain  is,  I  believe,  the 
only  monarchy  in  Europe  where  the  oppreffion 
of  purveyance  has  been  entirely  abolifhed.  It 
ftill  fubfifts  in  France  and  Germany. 

The  public  taxes  to  which  they  were  fubjeft 
were  as  irregular  and  oppreffive  as  the  fervices. 
The  ancient  lords,  though  extremely  unwilling 
to  grant  themfelves  any  pecuniary  aid  to  their 
fovereign,  eafily  allowed  him  to  tallage^  as  they 
called  it,  their  tenants,  and  had  not  knowledge 
enough  to  forefee  how  much  this  muft  in  the  end 
affed:  their  own  revenue.  The  taille,  as  k  ftill 
fubfifts  in  France,  may  ferve  as  an  example  of 
thofe  ancient  tallages.  It  is  a  tax  upon  the  fup- 
pioied  profits  of  the  farmer,  which  they  eftimate 
by  the  ftock  that  he  has  upon  the  farm.  It  is 
his  intereft,  therefore,  to  appear  to  have  as  little 
as  poffible,  and  confequently  to  employ  as  little 
as  poilible  in  its  cultivation,  and  none  in  its  im« 
provement.  Should  any  ftock  happen  to  accu^ 
mulate  in  the  hands  of  a  French  farmer,  the  taiHe 
is  almoft  equal  to  a  prohibition  of  its  ever  being 
employed  upon  the  land.  This  tax  befides  is 
fuppofed  to  dilhonour  whoever  is  fubjeft  to  it, 
and  to  degrade  him  bdow,   not  only  die  rank  of 

a  gen- 
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a  gentleman,  but  that  of  a  burgher,  and  who-  c 
ever  rents  the  lands  of  another  becomes  fubjeft 
to  it*  No  gentleman,  nor  even  any  burgjier 
v?ho  has  ftock,  will  fubmit  to  this  degradation. 
This  tax,  therefore,  not  only  hinders  the  ftock 
which  accumulates  upon  the  land  from  being 
employed  in  its  improvement,  but  drives  away 
all  other  ftock  from  it.  The  ancient  tenths  and 
.fifteenths,  fo  ufual  in  England  in  former  times^ 
feem,  fo  far  as  they  afFefted  the  land,  to  have 
been  taxes  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  taille. 

Under  all  thefe  difcouragements,  little  im- 
provement could  be  expefted  from  the  occupiers 
of  land.  That  order  of  people,  with  all  the  li- 
berty and  fecurity  which  law  can  give,  muft  al- 
ways improve  under  great  difadvantages.  The 
farmer  compared  with  the  proprietor,  is  as  a  mer- 
chant who  trades  with  borrowed  money  compared 
.^ith  one  who  trades  with  his  own.  The  ftock  of 
both  may  improve,  but  that  of  the  one,  with 
only  equal  good  conduft,  muft  always  improve 
more  flowly  than  that  of  the  other,  on  account 
of  the  large  Ihare  of  the  profits  which  is  confum- 
ed  by  the  intereft  of  the  loan.  The  lands  culti- 
vated by  the  farmer  muft,  in  the  fame  manner, 
with  only  equal  good  condudt,  be  improved 
more  flowly  than  thofe  culti varied  by  the  proprie- 
tor; on  account  of  the  large  fhare  of  the  pro- 
duce which  is  confumed  in  the  rent,  and  which, 
had  the*  farmer  been  proprietor,  he  might  hr*ve 
employed  in  the  .further  improvement  of  the 
land.  The  ftation  of  a  farmer  befides  is,  from 
the;  nature  of  things,  inferior  to  that  of  a  pro- 

VoL.  II.  H  prietor. 
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BOOK  prietor-  Through  the  greater  part  of  Eirrojfe 
^^^ -^  the  yeomanry  are  regarded  as  an  inferior  rank  df 
people,  even  to  die  better  fort  of  tradefmen  artd 
mechanics,  and  in  all  parts  of  Europe  to  tte 
great  merchants  and  matter  manufacturers.  It 
can  feldom  happen,  therefore,  that  a  man  6f  any 
confiderable  ftock  fliould  quit  the  fuperior,  ih 
order  to  place  himfelf  in  an  inferior  ftation. 
Even  in  .the  prefent  ftatc  of  Europe,  therefore, 
little  ftock  is  likely  to  go  from  any  othtr  pro- 
feflion  to  the  imjM-ovement  of  land  in  the  Ivay  df 
farming.  More  does  perhaps  in  Great  Britain 
than  in  any  other  country,  though  even  there  thte 
great  ftocks  whicltare,  in  fome  places,  cmjrfoyed 
iti  farming,  have  generally  been  acquired  by 
farming,  the  trade,  perhaps,  in  liehich  of  all 
others  ftock  is  commonly  acquire^  moft  flowly* 
After  fmall  proprietors,  however,  rich  and  great 
farmers  are,  in  every  country,  die  principal  ittU 
provcrs.  There  are  more  fuch  perhaps  in  Eiig- 
land  than  in  any  other  European  monarchy.  In 
the  republican  governments  of  HoBand  and  df 
Berne  in  Switzerland,  the  farmers  are  faid  to  be 
not  inferior  to  thofe  of  England. 

The  ancient  policy  of  Europe  was,  over  and 
above  all  this,  unfavourable  to  the  improvement 
and  cultivation  of  land,  whether  carried  on  by 
the  proprietor  or  by  the  farmer;  firft,  by  the 
general  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  corij 
without  a  fpecial  licence,  which  feems  to  have 
been  a  very  univerfal  regulation;  and  fecondly, 
by  the  reftraints  which  were  laid  upon  the  inland 
commerce,  not  only  of  corn  but  of  almoft  every 
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wKer  part  of  the  produce  of  the  fa-rti,  by  the  c  h  a  p. 
ubfurd  laws  againft  engroflers,  regraters>  and 
forcftallers,  and  by  the  privileges  of  fairs  and 
markets.  It  has  already  been  obfcrved  in  what 
manner  the  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of 
corn,  together  with  fome  encouragement  given 
to  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  obftrufted 
the  cultivation  of  ancient  Italy,  naturally  the 
moft  fertile  country  in  Europe,  and  at  ^  that  time 
the  feat  of  the  greateft  empil^  in  the  world.  To 
what  degree  fuch  reftraints  upon  the  inland  com- 
merjpe  of  this  comoiodity,  joined  to  the  general 
prohibition  of  exportation,  muft  have  difciu- 
raged  the  cultivation  of  countries  lefs  fertile,  and 
lefs  favourably  circun^ftanced,  it  is  not  perhaps 
very  eafy  to  imagine. 


CHAP.     III. 

X)f  the  Rife  and  Progre/s  of  Cities  and  Towns ^ 
after  the, Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

TH  E  inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns  were, 
after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  not 
more  favoured  than  thofe  of  the  country.  They 
confifted,  indeed,  of  *a  very  different  order  of 
people  from  the  firfl  inhabitants  of  the  ancient 
republics  of  Greece  and  Jtaly.  Thefe  laft  were 
compoifed  chiefly  of  the  proprietors  of  lands,\ 
among  whom  the  public  territory  was  originally 
divided,  and  who  found  it  convenient  to  build 
H  2  their 
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BOOK  their  houfes  in  th#  neighbourhood  of  one  ano* 
ther,  and  to  furround  them  with  a  wall,  for  the 
fake  of  common  defence.  After  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire,  on  the  contrary,  the  proprietors 
of  land  feem  generally  to  have  lived  in  fortified 
caftles  on  their  own  eftates,  and  in  the  midft  of 
their  own  tenants  and  dependants.  The  towns 
were  chiefly  inhabited  by  tradefmen  and  mecha- 
nics, who  feem  in  thofe  days  to  have  been  of 
fervile,  or  very  nearly  of  fervile  condition.  The 
privileges  which  we  find  granted  by  ancient  char- 
ters to  the  inhabitants  of  fome  of  the  principal 
towns  in  Europe,  fufiiciently  fhew  what  Aey 
were  before  thofe  grants.  The  people  to  whom 
it  is  granted  as  a  privilege,  that  they  might  give 
away  their  own  daughters  in  marriage  without 
the  confent  of  their  lord,  that  upon  their  death 
their  own  children,  and  not  their  lord,  fhould 
fucceed  to  their  goods,  and  that  they  might  dif- 
pofe  of  their  own  efitfts  by  will,  muft,  before 
thofe  grants,  have  been  either  altogether,  or  very 
nearly  in  the  fame  ftate  of  villanage  with  the  oc- 
cupiers of  land  in  the  country. 

They  feem,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  very  poor, 
mean  fet  of  people,  who  ufed  to  travel  about 
with  their  goods  from  place  to  place,  and  fi-om 
fair  to  fair,  like  the  hawkers  and  pedlars  of  the 
prefent  times.  In  all  the  difft^rent  countries  of 
:  Europe  then,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  feveral  of 
the  Tartar  governments  of  Afia  at  prefent,  taxes 
tifed  to  be  levied  upon  the  perfons  and  goods  of 
travellers,  when  they  paffed  through  certain  ma- 
nors, when  they  went  over  certaiij  bridges,  when 

diey 
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they  carried  about  their  goods  from  place  to  place  chap. 
in    a   fair,    when   they   erefted  in   it  a  booth   or 
flail  to  fell  them  iq.     Thefe  different  taxes  were, 
known  in   England    by   the    names   of  paflage> 
pontage,    laftage,    and  ftallage.      Sometimes   the 
king,  fometimes  a  great  lord,  who  had,  it  feems, 
upon  fome  occafions,  authority  to  do  this,  would 
grant  to  particular  traders,    to   fuch  particularly 
as  lived  in  their  own  demefnes,  a  general  exemp- 
tion from  fuch  taxes.     Such  traders,  though   in 
other  refpefts  of  fervile,    or  very  nearly  of  fcr- 
vile   condition,    were    upon  this    account    called 
Free-traders.      They  in    return   ufually   paid   to 
their   proteftor  a.  fort   of  annual   poll-tax.      In 
thofe  days  proteftion  was  feldom  granted  without 
a  valuable    confideration,     and   this   tax   might, 
perhaps,  be  confidered  as  compenfation  for  what 
their  patrons  might  lofe  by  their  exemption  from 
other  taxes.     At  firft,  both  thofe  poll-taxes  and 
thofe  exemptions  feem  to   have    been   altogether 
perfonal,    and    to  have  affefted   only   particular 
individuals,    during    either    their    lives,    or    the 
pleafure  of  their  protestors.     In  the  very  imper- 
fe6t   accounts   which  have   been   publifhed  from 
Domefday-book,  of  feveral  of  the  towns  of  Eng- 
land, -mention    is  frequently  made  fometimes  of 
the  tax  which  particular  burghers  paid,  each  of 
them,  either  to  the  king,  or  to  fome  oth^r  great 
lord,  for  this  fort  of  protection ;  and  fqmetimes 
of  the  general  amount  only  of  ^11  thofe  taxes  *. 

*  See  Brady '3  hiilorical  treatlfe  of  Cities  and  Burroughs, 
p.  3,  &c. 

H  3  But 
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B  o  o  ic      But  how  fervilc  focvcr  may  have  been  originally 
the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,   it 
appears  evidently,  that  they  arrived  at  liberty  and 
independency  much  earlier  than  the  occupiers  of 
land  in  the  country.     That  part  of  the  king's  re- 
venue which  arofe  from  fuch  poll-taxes  in  any  par- 
ticular town,  ufed  commonly  to  be  let  in  farm, 
during  a  term  pf  years  for  a  rent  certain,  fome- 
times  to  the  fherifF  of  the  county,  and  fometimes 
to  other  perfons.     The  burghers  themfelves  fre- 
quently got  credit  enough  to  be  admitted  to  farm 
the  revenues  of  this  fort  which  arofe  out  of  theif 
own   town,    they  becoming  jointly  and  feverally 
anfwerable  for  the  whole  rent  *,     To  let  a  farm 
in  this  manner  was  quite  agreeable  to  the  ufual 
ceconomy  of,  I  believe,  the  fovereigns  of  all  the 
different  countries  of   Europe;    who   ufed   fre^ 
quently  to  let  whole  manors  to   all  the  tenants 
of,  thofe  manors,  they  beconning  jointly  and  fe- 
verally anfwerable    for    the   whole  rent;    but  ii\ 
return  being  allowed  to   colleft  it  in  their  own 
way,  and  to  pay  it  into  the  king's  exchequer  by 
the  hands  of  their  own  bailiff,    and  being  thus; 
altogether  freed  from  the  infolence  of  the  king's 
officers  J    a  circumftance  in  thofe  days  regarded 
as  of  the  greateft  importance. 

At  firft,  the  farm  of  the  town  was  probably 
let  to  the  burghers,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it 
had  been  to  other  farmers,  for  a  term  of  years 
only.     In  procefs  of  time,  hQwever^i  it  feems  ta 

*  See  Madox  Firma  Bargi,  p.  i8.  alfo  Hiftoryof  the  Exr 
fhe^uer^  chap.  jo.  fedt.  v.  p.  223,  firft  edition* 

hay? 
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k^Tfc  bccdme  the  general  praftice  to  grant  it  to  ^  "j,,^  ^* 
%htm  in  fee,  th^t  is  for  ever,  referving  a  rent 
certain  never  afterwards  to  be  augmented.  The 
payment  having  thus  become  perpetual,  the  ex^ 
emptions,  in  return,  for  which  it  was  made,  na- 
turally became  perpetual  too,  Thofe  exemptions, 
therefore,  ceafed  to  be  4)erfonal,  and  could  not 
afterwards  be  confidered  as  belonging  to  indivi- 
duals as  iridividuals,  but  as  burghers  of  a  parti- 
cular burgh,  which,  upon  this  account,  was 
called  a  Free  burgh,  for  the  fame  reafon  that 
they  bad  been  called  Free-burghers  or  Free- 
traders^ 

Alojn:g  with  this  grant,  the  important  privi- 
leges above  mentioned,  Aat  they  might  give 
away  their  own  daiighters  in  marriage,  that  their 
children  fhould  fucceed  to  them,  and  that  they 
might  dilpofe  of  their  own  efFefts  by  will,  were 
generally  beftowed  upon  the  burghers  of  the 
town  to  whom  it  was  given.  Whether  fuch 
privileges  had  before  been  ufually  granted  along 
with  the  freedom  of  trade,  to  particular  burghers, 
as  individuals,  I  know  not.  I  reckon  it  not  im- 
probable that  they  were,  though  I  cannot  produce 
any  dired  evidence  of  it.  But  however  this  may 
have  been,  the  principal  attributes  of  villanage 
and  flavery  being  thus  taken  away  from  them, 
they  now,  at  Icaft,.  became  really  free  in  our  pre- 
knt  fenfe  of  the  word  Freedom. 

Nor  was  this  all.  They  were  generally  at  the 
fame  time  ereded  into  a  commonalty  or  corpo- 
ration, with  the  privilege  of  having  magiftrates 
and  a  town- council    of  their  own,    of   making 

H  4  ^  bye- 
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BOOK  bye-laws  for  their  own  government,  of  building 
^  '  _^  walls  for  their  own  defence,  and  of  reducing  all 
their  inhabitants  under  a  fort  of  military  difci- 
pline,  by  obliging  them  to  watch  and  wardj 
that  is,  as  anciently  uqderftood,  to  guard  and 
defend  thofe  walls  againft  all  attacks  and  fur- 
prifes  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  In  England 
they  were  generally  exempted  from  fuit  to  the 
hundred  and  county  courts;  and  all  fuch  pleas 
as  Ihould  arife  among  them,  the  pleas  of  the 
crown  excepted,  were  left  to  the  decifion  of  their 
own  magiftrates.  In  other  countries  much  greater 
and  more  extenfive  jurifdidlions  were  frequently 
granted  to  them  *. 

It  might,  probably,  be  neceflary  to  grant  to 
fuch  towns  as  were  admitted  to  farm  their  own 
revenues,  fume  .fort  of  compulfive  jurifdiftion  to 
oblige  their  own  citizens  to  make  payment.  In 
thofe  diforderly  times  it  might  have  been  ex- 
tremely inconvenient  to.  have  left  them  to  feek 
this  fort  of  juftice  from  any  other  tribunal.  But 
it  muft  feem  extraordinary  that  the  fovereigns  of 
all  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  fhould  have 
exchanged  in  this  manner  for  a  rent  certain, 
never  more  to  be  augmented,  that  branch  of 
their  revenue,  which  was,  perhaps,  of  all  others 
the  moft  likely  to  be  improved  by  the  natural 
courfe  of  things,  without  either  expence  or  at- 
tention of  their  own :    and  that  they  ftiould,  be- 

•  See  Madox  Firma  Burgi:  Sec  alfo  Pfeffel  in  the  remark- 
;iblc  events  under  Frederic  II.  and  his  fugcelToxs  of  the  houfc 
9f  Suabia. 
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fides,  have  in  this  manner  voluntarily  erefted  a  ^  "  a  p. 
fort    of  ■  independent    republics    in   the   heart   of  1 
their  own  dominions. 

In  order  to  underftand  this,  it  muft  be  re- 
membered, that  in  thofe  days  the  fovereign  of 
perhaps  no  country  in  Europe  was  able  to  pro- 
teft,  through  the  whole  extent  of  his  dominions, 
the  weaker  part  of  his  fubjefts  from  the  oppref- 
fion  of  the  great  lords.  Thofe  whom  the  law 
could  not  proteft,  and  who  were  not  ftrong  enough 
to  defend  themfelves,  were  obliged  either  to  have 
recourfe  to  the  proteftion  of  fbme  great  lord, 
and  in  order  to  obtain  it  to  become  either  his 
flaves  or  vaffals ;  or  to  enter  into  a  league  of 
mutual  defence  for  the  common  proteftion  of 
one  another.  The  inhabitants  of  cities  and 
burghs,  confidered  as  fingle  individuals,,  had  no 
po>ver  to  defend  themfelves ;  but  by  entering 
into  a  league  of  mutual  defence  with  their  neigh- 
bours, they  were  capable  of  making  no  con- 
temptible refiftance.  The  lords  defpifed  the 
burghers,  whom  they  confidered  not  only  as  of 
a  different  order,  but  as  a  parcel  of  emancipated 
flaves,  almoft  of  a  different  fpecies  from  them- 
felves. The  wealth  of  the  burghers  never  failed 
to  provoke  their  envy  and  indignation,  and  they 
plundered  them  upon  every  occafion  without 
^  niercy  or  remorfe.  The  burghers  naturally  hated 
and  feared  the  lords.  The  king  hated  and  feared 
them  too ;  but  though  perhaps  he  might  defpife, 
he  had  no  reafon  either  to  hate  or  fear  the  burgh- 
ers. Mutual  interefl,  therefore,  difpofed  them 
{0  fupport  the  king,  and   the    king  to  fupport 

them 
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^  ^i,P  ^  ^hcm  againft  the  lords.  They  were  the  enemies 
of  his  enemies,  and  it  was  his  int^reft  to  render 
them  as  fecure  and  independent  of  thoie  enenoie^ 
as  he  could.  By  granting  them  ma^ftrates  of 
their  own,  the  privilege  of  m^ing  bye-laws  for 
their  own  government,  that  of  building  walls  for 
their  own  defence,  and  that  of  reducing  all  their 
inhabitants  under  a  fort  of  military  difcipline,  he 
gave  them  all  the  means  of  fecurity  and  inde- 
pendency of  the  barons  which  it  was  in  his  power 
to  beftow.  Without  the  eftabli(hment  of  fome 
regular  government  of  this  kind,  without  fomc. 
authority  to  compel  their  inhabitants  to  dfft  ac« 
cording  to  fonrie  certain  plan  or  lyftem,  no  volun- 
tary league  of  mutual  defence  could  either  have 
afforded  them  any  permanent  fecurity,  or  have 
enabled  them  to  give  the  king  any  conliderable 
fupport.  By  granting  them  the  farm  of  their 
town  in  fee,  he  took  away  from  thofe  whom  he 
wiflied  to  have  for  his  friends,  and,  if  one  may 
fay  fo,  for  his  allies,  all  ground  of  jealoufy  and 
fufpicion  that  he  was  ever  afterwards  to.  opprefs 
them,  either  by  raifing  the  farm  rent  of  their 
town,  or  by  granting  it  to  fome  other  farmer. 

The  princes  who  lived  upon  the  worft  terms 
with  their  barons,  feem  accordingly  to  have  been 
the  moft  liberal  in  grants  of  this  kind  to  their 
burghs.  King  John  of  England,  for  example, 
appears  to  have  been  a  moft  munificent  bene- 
faftor  to  his  towns  *.  Philip  the  Firft  of  France 
loft  all  authority  over  his  barons.     Towards  t\m 

*  See  Madox. 
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^nd  of  his  reign,  his  (on  Lewis,  known  after-  ^  "  ^  p. 
wards  by  the  nanne  of  Lewis  the  Fat,  confulted,  \,  ^^.^  ^ 
according  to  Father  Daniel,  with  the  bifhops  of 
the  royal  demefnes,  concerning  the  moft  proper 
means  of  reftraining  the  violence  of  the  great 
lords.  Their  advice  confifted  of  two  different 
propofals.  One  was  to  ereft  a  new  order  ,of  ju- 
rifdidion,  by  eftablilhing  magiftrates  and  a  town 
council  in  every  confiderable  town  of  his  de-  ^ 
mefnes.  The  other  was  to  form  a  new  militia,  by 
making  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  towns,  under  the 
command  of  their  own  magiftrates,  march  out 
upon  proper  occafions  to  the  affiftance  of  the 
king.  It  is  from  this  period,  according  to  tho 
French  antiquarians,' that'  we  are  to  date  the  in- 
ftitution  of  the  magiftrates  and  councils  of  cities 
in  France.  '  It  was  during  the  unprolperous 
reigns  of  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Suabia  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  free  towns  of  Germany 
received  the  firft  grants  of  their  privileges,  and 
that  the  famous  Hanfcatic  league  firft  became 
^rmidable*. 

The  militia  of  the  cities  feems,  in  thofe  times, 
not  to  have  been  inferior  to  that  of  the  country, 
^nd  as  they  could  be  more  readily  afTembled  ^  ^ 
upon  any  fudden  occafion,  they  frequently  had 
the  advantage  in  their  difputes  with  the  neigh- 
bouring lords.  In  countries,  fuch  as  Italy  and 
Switzerland,  in  which,  on  account  either  of 
their  diftance  from  the  principal  feat  of  govern- 
ment,   of   the   natural  ftrength  of  the    country 

♦  ScePfefel. 
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BOOK  itfelf,  or  of  feme  other  reafon,  the  fovcreign 
came  to  lofe  the  whole  of  his  authority,  the 
cities  generally  became  independent  republics, 
and  conquered  all  the  nobility  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood; obliging  them  to  pull  down  their 
caftles  in  the  country,  and  to  live,  like  other 
peaceable  inhabitants,  in  the  city.  This  is  the 
Ihort  hiftory  of  the  republic  of  Berne,  as  well 
as  of'  feveral  other  cities  in  Switzerland.  If  you 
except  Venice,  for  of  that  city  the  hiftory  is 
fomewhat  different,  it  is  the  hiftory  of  all  the 
confiderable  Italian  republics.,  of  which  fo  great 
a  number  arofe  and  perifhed,  between  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  an4  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth 
century. 

In  countries  fuch  as  France  or  England,  where 
the  authority  of  the  /fovereign,  though  frequently 
very  lew,  never  was  deftroyed  altogether,  the 
cities  had  no  opportunity  of  becoming  entirely 
independent.  They  became,  however,  fo  con- 
fiderable, that  the  fovereign  could  impofe  no  tax 
upon  them,  befides  the  ftated  farm-rent  of  the 
town,  without  their  own  confent.  They  were, 
therefore,  called  upon  to  fend  deputies  to  the 
general  aflembly  of  the  ftates  of  the  kingdom, 
where  they  might  join  with  the  clergy  and  the 
barons  in  granting,  upon  urgent  occafions,  fome 
extraordinary  aid  to  the  king.  Being  generally 
too  more  favourable  to  his  power,  their  deputies 
feem,  fometimes,  to  have  been  employed  by  him 
as  a  counter- balance  in  thofe  aflemblies  to  the 
authority  of  the  great  lords.      Hence  the  origin 
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of  the  reprefentation  of  burghs  in  the  ftates  gene-  chap. 
ral  of  all  the  great  monarchies  in  Europe.  >     'J    ^ 

Order  and  good  government,  and  along  with 
them  the  liberty  and  fecurity  of  individuals, 
were,  in  this  manner,  eftabliftied  in  cities,  at  a 
time  when  the  occupiers  of  land  in  the  country 
were  cxpofed  to  every  fort  of  violence.  But  men 
in  this  defencelefs  ftate  naturally  content  them- 
felves  with  their  necelTary  fubfiftencej  bccaufe 
to  acquire  more  might  only  tempt  the  injuftice 
of  their  oppreflbrs.  On  the  contrary,  when  they 
are  fecure  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  induftry, 
they  naturally  exert  it  to  better  their  condition, 
and  to  acquire  not  only  the  neceffariefe,  but  the 
conveniencies  and  elegancies  of  life.  That  in- 
duftry, therefore,  which  aims  at  fomething  more 
than  neceflary  fubfiftence,  was  eftabliflied  in 
cities  long  before  it  was  commonly  praftifed  by 
the  occupiers  of  land  in  the  country.  If  in  the 
hands  of  a  poor  cultivator,  opprefled  with  the 
fcrvitude  of  villanage,  fome  little  ftock  fliould 
accumulate,  he  would  naturally  conceal  it  with 
great  care  from  his  matter,  to  whom  it  would 
othcrwife  have  belonged,  and  take  the  firft  op- 
portunity of  running  away  to  a  town.  The  law 
was  at  that  time  fo  indulgent  to  the  inhabitants 
of  towns,  and  fo  defirous  of  diminifhing  the  au- 
thority of  the  lords  over  thole  of  the  country, 
that  if  he  could  conceal  himfelf  there  from  the 
purfuit  of  his  lord  for  a  year,  he  was  free  for 
ever.  Whatever  ftock,  therefore,  accumulated 
in  the  hands  of  the  induftrious  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country,    naturally  took  refuge  in 

cities. 
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cities,  as  the  only  (angaries  in  which  it  could 
be  iecure  to  the  peribn  that  acquired  it. 

The    inhabitants  of  a  city,    it  is  true,  muft 
always  ultimately   derive    their   fubdftence,    and 
the  whole  materials  and  means  of  their  induftry, 
from  the  country.     But  thofe  of  a  city,  fituated 
near  either  the  fea-coaft  or  the  banks  of  a  navi<- 
gs^le  river,  are  not  neceflarily  Confined  to  derive 
them  from  the  country  in  their  neighbourhood 
They  have  a  much  wider  range,  and  may  draw 
them  from  the  moft  remote  corners  of  the  world, 
either  in  exchange  for  the  manufa&ured  produce 
of  their  own   induftry,    or  by  performing  the 
office  of  carriers  between  diftant  countries,   and 
exchanging  the  produce  of  one  for  that  of  an- 
other.    A  city  might  in  this  manner  grow  up  to 
great  wealth  and  iplendor,    while  not  only  the 
country  in  its  neighbourhood,   but  all   thofe  to 
which  it  traded,   were  in  poverty  and  wrctched- 
nefs.*     Each  of  thofe  countries,   perhaps,   taken 
fingly,   could  afford  it  but  a  fmall  part,  cither  of 
its  fubfiftence,  or  of  its  employment ;   but  all  of 
them  ukeji  together  could  afford  it  both  a  great 
fubfiftence    and    a    great    employment.      There 
were,   however,   within  the  narrow  circle  of  the 
commerce  of  thofe  times,   fome  countries  that 
were  opulent    and   induftrious.      Such   was   the 
Greek  empire  as  long  as  it  fubfifted,  and  that  of 
the  Saracens  during  the  reigns  of  the  Abaffides. 
Such  too  was  Egypt  till  it  was  conquered  by  the 
Turks,  fome  part  of  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  and  all 
thofe  provinces  of 'Spain  which  were  under  the 
government  of  the  Moors. 

Th5 
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The  cities  of  Italy  feem  to  have  been  the  firft  ^  'J,^  *"• 
m  Europe  which  \^ere  raifed  by  commerce  to  any  ^ — >.— j 
confiderable  degree  of  opulence.  Italy  lay  in  the 
centre  6(  what  was  at  that  time  the  improved  and 
civilized  part:  of  the  world.  The  crufades  too, 
though,  by  the  great  wafte  of  ftock  and  deftrudticut 
of  inhabitants  which  they  occafioned,  they  muft 
fieceflarily  have  retarded  the  progrefs  of  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  were  extremely  favour- 
able to  that  of  fome  Italian  dties.  The  great 
armies  which  marched  from  all  parts  to  the  con- 
queft  of  the  Holy  Land,  gave  extraordinary  en- 
couragefheiit  to  the  fhipping  of  Venice,  Genoa, 
and  Pifa,  Ibmetimes  in  tranfporting  them  thi- 
ther, and  always  in  fupplying  them  with  provi- 
lions.  They  were  the  commiflaries,  if  one  may 
fay  fo,  of  thofe  armies  j  and  the  moft  deftruftive 
frenzy  that  ever  befel  the  European  nations,  was 
a  fource  of  opulence  to  thofe  republics. 

The  inhabitants  of  trading  citiesj  by  import- 
ing the  improved  manufaftures  and  expenfive 
luxuries  of  richer  countries,  afforded  fome  food 
to  the  vanity  of  the  gieat  proprietors,  who 
eagerly  purchafcd  them  with  great  quantities  of 
the  rude  produce  of  their  own  lands.  The  com- 
merce of  a  great  part  of  Europe  in  thofe  times, 
accordingly^  confifted  chiefly  in  the  exchange  of 
their  own  rude,  for  the  manufa<5tured  produce 
of  ttiore  civilized  nations.  Thus  the  wool  of 
England  ,ufed  to  be  exchanged  for  the  wines  of 
France,  and  the  fine  cloths  of  Flanders,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  corn   in  Poland  is  at  thi« 

day 
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BOOR  ^  exchanged  for  the  wines  and  brandies  ot 
France,  and  for  die  filks  and  velvets  of  France 
and. Italy. 

A  rASTE  for  the  finer  and   more  improved 

.  manufa^res,  was  in  this  manner  introduced  by 
foreign  commerce  into  countries  where  no  fuch 
woiics  were  carried  on.  But  when  this  tailc 
became  fo  general  as  to  occafion  a  confiderabk 
demand,  the  merchants,  in  order  to  fave  the  ex- 
pence  of  carriage,  natuially  endeavoured  to  efta- 
bliih  fome  manufa&ures  of  the  iamc  kind  in  their 

.  own  country.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  firft  ma- 
nufafhires  for  diftant  fale  that  leem  to  have  been 
cftabliflied  in  the  weftern  provinces  of  Europe, 
after  the  fall  of  the  Koman  empire. 

No  large  country,  it  muft  be  obferved,  ever 
did  or  could  fubfift  without  fome  fort  of  manu- 
fadhires  being  carried  on  in  it;  and  when  it  is 
faid  of  any  fuch  country  that  it  has  no  manu- 
failures,  it  muft  always  be  underftood  of  the 
finer  and  more  improved,  or  of  fuch  as  are  fie 
for  diftant  fale.  In  every  large  country,  both 
the  clothing  and  houfhold  forniture  of  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  people,  are  the  produce  of 
their  own  induftry.  This  is  even  more  univer- 
fally  the  cafe  in  thofe  poor  countries  which  are 
commonly  faid  to  have  no  manufaftures,  than  in 
thofe  rich  ones  that  are  faid  to  abound  in  them. 
In  the  latter,  you  will  generally  find,  both  in  the 
clothes  and  houfliold  furniture  of  the  loweft  rank 

.  of  people,  a  much  greater  proportion  of  foreign 
productions  than  in  the  former. 

Those 
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Those  manufaftures  which  are  fit  for  diftanC  chap. 
Ikle,  feem  to  have  been  introduced  ipto  different       ^"* 
countries  in  two  different  ways. 

Sometimes  they  have  been  introduced,  in  the 
manner  above  mentioned,   by  the  violent  opera- 
tion, if  one  may  lay  fo,  of  the  ftocks  of  parti- 
cular merchants  and  undertakers,  who  eftablilhed 
them  in  imitation  of  fome  foreign  manufa<5lure& 
of  the  fame  kind.  *    Such  manufadturesj   there- 
fore, are  the  offspring  of  foreign  commei-ce,  and 
fuch  feem  to  have  been  the  ancient  manufaftures 
of  filks,  velvets,  and  brocades,  which  flourifhed 
in  Lucca,  during  the  thirteenth  century.     They 
were  banifhed  from  thence  by  the  tyranny  of  one 
of  Machiavel's   heroes,     Caftruccio    Caftracani. 
In   1 310,  nine  hundred  families  were  driven  out 
of  Lucca,  of  whom  thirty-one  retired  to  Venice^ 
and  offered   to  introduce   there   the   filk   manu- 
fafture  *.     Their  offer  was  accepted ;    many  pri- 
vileges were  conferred  upon  them,  and  they  be-» 
gan  the  manufafture  with  three  hundred  work- 
men.    Such  too  feem  to  have  been  the  manu- 
factures of  fine  cloths  that  anciently  flouri(he4  ia 
Flanders,  and  which  were  introduced  into  Eng- 
land in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ; 
and   fuch   are   the  prefent  filk   manufaftures  of 
Lyons    and    Spiral- fields.      Manufafturcs   intro- 
duced in    this    manner  ^re  generally   employed 
upon  foreign  rihaterials,   being  imitations  of  fo- 
reign manufactures.     When  the  Venetian. manxi- 

*  See  Sandi  Idoria  Cf?ile  de  Vinezia,   Part  2.    vol.  I. 
page  247^  and  256.  .       ^ 

.    Vol.  II.  1  fafture 
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B  op  K  fafture  was  firft  eftablifhed,  die  materials  were  aQ 
bfxnight  from  Skrity  and  the  Levant.    The  more 
ancient  manufafture  of  Lucca  was  likewiie  tar- 
fied  on  with  foreign  maceriak.     The  cnltivaticMi 
of  mulberry  trees^    and    the    breeding  of  filk-* 
worms^  feem  not  to  have  been  common  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Italy  before  the  fixteendi  cen- 
tury,      Thofe    arts   were   not  in#Diduced   inta 
France  till  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.     The  ma* 
nufa6hjres  of  Flanders  were  carried    6n    chiefly 
with  Spanifh  and  Englifli  woo].      Spanilh  wool 
was  the  materia],  not  of  the  firft  woollen  manu- 
fafture  of  England,  but  of  the  firft  that  was  fit 
for  diftant  (ale.     More  ttian  one  h^f  the  mate** 
rials  of  the  Lyons  manufacture  is   at  this  day 
foreign  filk;   when  it  was  firft   eftabliflied,    the 
whole  or  very  nearly  the  whole  was  fo.     Ko  part 
of  the  materials  of  the  Spital-ficlds  manufadhire 
is  ever   likely  to   be  the  produce  of  England. 
The    feat    of    fuch  manufactures,    as    they   ^e 
gcneraUy  introduced  by  the  fchcme  and  projcfl: 
of  2C  few  individuals,  is  fometimes  eftablifhed  m 
a  maritime  city,    and   fometinnes   in   an  inland 
town,    according  as  their  intereft,  judgment  or 
caprice  happen  to  determine. 

At  other  times  manufactures  for  diftant  fale 
grow  up  naturally,  and  as  it  .were  of  their  6wii 
accord,  by  the  gradual  refinement  of  thofo 
houfhold  and  coarfer  manufactures  which  mtift 
at  all  times  be  carried  on  even  iti  the  poofeft  and 
rudeft  countries.  Such  manufactures  are  gene- 
rally emjdoyed  upon  the  materials  which  Ac 
country  produces,   and  they  feem  frequently  to 

have 
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have  been  firft  refined  and  knptoved  in  fuch  in- 
land countries  as  were,    not  indeed    at   a    very 
greats  but  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  f^a^ 
Coaft,   and  fometimes  even  from  all  water  car- 
riage.     An  inland  country  naturally  fertile  and 
eafiiy  eukivatcd,  produces  a  great  furplus  of  pro- 
vifions  beyond  whit  is  neceflary  ftjr  maintaining 
the  cultivators,  tnd  on  account  of  the  expence  of 
land  carriagg,   and  inconvenicncy  of  river  navi- 
gation, it  raajr  frequently  be  difficult  to  ff  nd  thi^ 
furplus    abroad.      Abundance,     therefore,     ren- 
ders  provifions  cheap,    and  encourages   a  great 
number  of  workmen  to  itttle  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, who  find  that  their  induftry  can  there  pro-- 
cure  them   more   of  the  ncccffaries  and  conve- 
niencies  of  life  than  in  other  places.     They  work 
up  the  materials  of  manufafture  which  the  land 
produces,    and    exchange    their    fiqilhed    work> 
©r  what  is  the  fame  thing  the  price  of  it,   for 
more  materials  and  provifions.       They  give   ^ 
new  value  to  the  furplus  part  of  the  rude  produce, 
by  faving  the  expence  of  carrying  it  to  the  water 
tfide,  or  to  fome  diftant  mai'ket ;  and  they  furnilh 
the  cultivators  with   Ibmething  in  exchange  for 
it  that  is  cither  ufeful  or  agreeable  to  them^  up*- 
On  eafier  terms  than  they  could   have  obtained 
it  before.     The  cultivator^  get  a  better  price  for 
their  furplus  produce,  and  can  purchafe  cheaper 
other   conveniencies  which    they    have  occafion 
for.     They  are  thus  both  encouraged  and  ena- 
bled to  increafe  this  furplus  produce  by  a  further 
imp*vement  and  better  cultivation  of  the  land  j 
and  4s  the  fertility  of  the  land  had  given  birth  . 

I    2  to 
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*  ^11^  ^  to  the  inanufadurc,  ib  the  progcc&  of  die  manis- 
fadnre  re-a&s  upon  the  land,  and  incrcafes  fttll 
further    its    fertility.      The   manufadurers    fiift 
fupply   the    neighbourhood^    and   afterwards,    as 
their  work   improves  and   refines,    more  diftant 
markets.     For  though  neither  the  rude  produce, 
nor  even  the  coarfe  manufefture,  couM,  without 
the  greateft  difficulty,  fupport  the  expencc  of  a 
confiderable  land  carriage,    the  refined  and  im- 
proved   manufadure    eafily    may.      In    a  fmall 
bulk  it  frequendy  contains  the  price  of  a  great 
quantity  of  rude  produce.     A  piece  of  fine  cloth, 
for  example,  which  weighs  only  ei^ty  pounds, 
contains    in    it,    the    price,   not  only   of  eighty 
pounds  weight  of  wool,  but  fbmedmes  of  feveral 
thoufand  weight  of  corn,  the  maintenance  of  the 
•different  working  people,  and  of  their  immediate 
employers.      The  corn,  which  could  with  diffi- 
culty have  been  carried  abroad  in  its  own  fliape, 
is  in  this  manner  virtually  exported  in  that  of  the 
complete  manufa&ure,  and  may  eafily  be  fcnt  to 
the  remoteft  corners  of  the  world.     In  this  man- 
ner have  grown  up  naturally,  and  as  it  were  of 
their  own  accord,   the  manufadlures   of  Leeds, 
Halifax,    Sheffield,    Birmingham,    and  Wolver- 
hampton.    Such  manufactures  are  the  offspring 
of  j^iculture.      In  the  modem  hiftory  of  Eu- 
rope, their  extenfion  and  improvement  have  ge- 
nerally been  pofterior  to  thofe  which  were  the 
offspring   of  foreign  commerce.     England  was 
noted  for  the  manufafture  of  fine  cloths  made  of 
Spanilh  wool,  more  than  a  century  before  afiy  of 
thofe  which   now  flourilh   in  the  places  above 

mentioned 
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mentioned  were  fit  for.  foreign  fale.  The  exten- 
fion  and  improvement  of  thefe  laft  coiild  not  take 
place  but  in  confcquence  of  the  extenfion  and  im- 
provement of  agriculture,  the  laft  and  greateft 
effcQ:  of  foreign  commerce,  and  of  the  manu- 
faftures  immediately  intrpducied  by  it,  and  which 
I  ihall  now  proceed  to  explain* 


C  H  A  P.     IV. 

How  the  Commerce  of  the  Towns  contritfuted  to  the 
Improvement  of  the  Country. 

TH  E  increafe  and  riches  of  commercial  and 
manufafturing  towns,  contributed  to  the 
improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  countries  to 
which  they  belonged,  in  three  different  ways. 

First,  by  affording  ^  great  and  ready  market 
for  the  rude  produce  of  the  country,  they  gave 
encouragement  to  its  cultivation  ?ind  further  imr 
provement.  This  benefit  was  not  even  confined 
to  the  countries  in  which  they  were  fituated,  but 
extended  more  or  lefs  to  all  thofe  with  which 
they  had  any  dealings.  .To  all  of  them  they 
afforded  a  market  for  feme  part  either  of  their 
rude  or  manufadlured  produce,  and  confequently 
gave  feme  encouragemc  it  to  the  induftry  and 
improvement  of  all.  Their  own  country,  how- 
ever, on  account  of  its  neighbourhood,  neceffa- 
rily  derived  the  greateft  benefit  from  this  market. 
•  1  3  Its 
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B  o  o  K  Its  rude  {>rodace  being  diargcd  with  lc&  car« 
ris^,  the  traders  could  pay  the  growets  a  betoer 
price  for  it^  and  yet  afibrd  k  as  cheaq>  to  the  con* 
jumers  as  diatef  more  diftant  countries. 

Secondly,  die  wealth  acquired  by  the  inna«» 
Intants  of  cities  was  frequently  emi^oyed  in  pur* 
chafing  fiich  lands  ^  were  tb  be  fold,  ^oi  which  a 
great  part  would  frequently  be  uncultivated. 
Merchants  are  commonly  ambitious  of  becoming 
country  gentlemen,  and  when  they  do,  dicy  arc 
generally  the  beft  of  all  improvers.  A  merchant 
is  accuftomed  to  employ  his  money  chiefly  in 
profitable  projefts ;  whereas  a  mere  country  gen- 
tlemah  is""  accuftomed  to  employ  it  chiefly  in 
expence.  The  one  often  fees  his  montj  go  from 
him  and  return  to  him  again  with  a  profit :  the 
other,  when  once  he  parts  with  it,  very  Icldom 
cxpefts  to  fee  any  more  of  it.  Thofe  diflTerent 
habits  naturally  afied  their  temper  and  dilpp- 
fition  in  every  fort  of  bufinefs.  A  merchant  is 
commonly  a  bold;  a  country  gentleman,  a  timid 
undertaker.  The  one  is  not  afraid  to  lay  out  >at 
once  a  large  capital  upon  the  improvement  of 
his  land,  when  he  has  a  probable  proipe6t  of 
raifing  the  value  of  it  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
pence.  The  other,  if  he  has  any  capital,  which 
is  not  always  the  cafe,  feldom  ventures  to  cm- 
ploy  it  in  this  manner.  If  he  improves  at  all,  it 
is  commonly  not  with  a  capital,  but  with  what 
he  can  fave  out  of  his '  annual  revenue.  Who- 
ever has  had  the  fortune  to  live  in  a  mercantile 
town  fituated.  in  an  unimproved  country^  muft 
have  frequently  obfervcd  how  much  more  Ipirited 
9  the 
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the  opcmbais  of  ixierchants  were  in  this  way,  e  h  a  pv 
«han  thofe  of  mqre  /country,  gentlemen.     The  ha-  .    '^^  . 
bits,    b6fides,    ol*   order,    ceconomy  ^and  atten- 
tion,    to    which    njercantUf    .bujTi^ef^    naturally 

Torais  a  ixierch^nit,  render  tim  much  fitter  tq 
execute,  with  ^rpfit  and  fu^ccffj,  any  projed  gf 
jmprovementt  ^  ■ 

Thirdly,  and  kftly,  cop^merce  and  ^naanu- 
/afturcs  gradually  Introduced  order  ^d  good  go- 
vernment, and  with  th/em>  the  liberty  and  fecu- 
rity  of  individuajs,  among  th^  inhabii:ants  of  the 
country,  who  had  before  lived  aimoft  in  a  conr 
tinualftatc  of.^yar  with  their  [neighbours,  and  of 
fervile  dependency  upon  their  fupiSriors.  Thi§, 
though  it  has  been  the  leaft.obferyed,  is  by  far 
the  moft  important  of  all  their  eiFefts,  Mr. 
Hiime  is  the  only  writer  who,  fp  far  as  I  know,  • 
has  hitherto  taken  notice  of  it. 

In  a  country  which  has  neither  foreign  com- 
merce, nor  any  of  the  finer  manufaftures,  a  great 
^proprietor,  having  nothing  for  which  he  can  ex- 
change the  greatjer  part  of  the  produce  of  has 
lands  which  is  ovier  and  above  the  maintenance 
of  the  cultivators,  confumes  the  whole  in  ruftic 
hofpitality  at  home,  If  this  furplus  produce  is 
ftrf^cient   to   maintain  a  hundred  or  a  thoufand 

.  meii,  he  can  make  ufe  ojf  ij:  in*  no  other  way  than 
by  maintaining  a  hundr^ed  or  a  thoufand  men. 
He  is  at  all  times,  dierefore,  furrounded  with  a 
multitude  of  retainers  and  dependants,  who  hav- 

■  ing  no  equivalent  to  give  in  reti|rn  fqr  their  main- 
tenance,   but  being  fed  entirely  by  his -bounty, 
muft  obey  him,    fpr  the  fame  reafon  that  fol- 
I  4  diers 


III. 
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BOOK  diers  muft  obey  the  prince  who  pays  them.  Be- 
fore the  extenfion  of  commerce  and  manufafturcs 
in  Europe,  the  hofpitality  of  the  rich  and  the 
great,  from  the  fovereign  down  to  the  fmalleft 
baron,  exceeded  every  thing  which  in  the  pre- 
fent  times  we  can  eafily  form  a  notion  of.  Weft- 
minfter  hall  was  the  dining-room  of  William 
Rufus,  and  might  freqiiendy,  perhaps,  not  be 
too  large  for  his  company.  It  was  reckoned  a 
piece  of  magnificence  in  Thomas  Becket,  that 
he  ftrowed  the  floor  of  his  hall  with  clean  hay  or 
ruflies  in  the  fcafon,  in  order  that  the  knights  and 
fquires,  who  could  not  get  feats,  might  not  fpoil 
their  fine  clothes  when  they  fat  down  on  the  floor 
to  eat  their  dinner.  The  great  earl  of  Warwick 
is  faid  to  have  entertained  every  day  at  his  difier- 
cnt  manors,  thirty  thoufand  people ;  and  though 
the  number  here  may  have  been  exaggerated,  it 
muft,  however,  have  been  very  great  to  admit 
of  fuch  exaggeration.  A  hofpitality  nearly  of 
the  fame  kind  was  excrcifed  not  many  years  ago 
in  many  different  parts  of  the  highlands  of  Scot- 
land. It  feems  to  be  common  in  all  nations  to 
whom  commerce  and  manufadtures  are  litde 
known.  I  have  (ccuy  fays  Dodtor  Pocock,  an 
Arabian  chief  dine  in  the  ftreets  of  a  town  where 
he  had  come  to  fell  his  cattle,  and  invite  all 
paflengers,  even  common  beggars,  to  fit  down 
with  him  and  partake  of  his  banquet. 

The  occupiers  of  land  were  in  every  refped  as 
dependent  upon  the  great  proprietor  as  his  re- 
tainers. Even  fuch  of*  them  ai  were  not  in  a 
ftate  of  villanage,  w?re  tenants  at  >^ill,  who  paid 

a  rent 
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a  rent  in  no  rclpeft  equivalent  to  the  fubfiftencc  ^  ^^^  ^^ 
which  the  land  afforded  them.  A  crown,  half  a 
crown,  a  (heep,  a  lamb,  was  fome  years  ago  in 
the  highlands  of  Scotland  a  common  rent  for 
lands  which  maintained  a  family.  In  fome  places 
it  is  {o  at  this  day;  nor  will  money  at  prefent 
purchafe  a  greater  quantity  of  commodities  there 
than  in  odier  places.  In  a  country  where  the 
furplus  produce  of  a  large  eftate  muft  be  con- 
fumed  upon  the  eftate  itfelf,  it  will  frequendy  be 
more  convenient  for  the  proprietor,  that  part  of 
it  be  confumed  at  a  diftance  from  his  own  houfe,  , 
provided  they  who  confume  it  are  as  dependent 
upon  him  as  either  his  retainers  or  his  menid 
iervants.  He  is  thereby  faved  from  the  embar* 
rafTment  of  either  too  large  a  company  or  too 
large  a  family.  A  tenant  at  will,  who  poffeflcs 
land  fufficient  to  maintain  his  family  for  little 
more  than  a  quit-rent,  is  as  dependent  upon  the 
proprietor  as  any  fervant  or  retainer  whatever, 
and  muft  obey  him  with  as  little  referve.  Such 
a  proprietor,  as  he  feeds  his  fervants  and  retain- 
ers at  his.  own  houfe,  fo  he  feeds  his  tenants  at 
their  houfes.  The  fubfiftence  of  both  is  derived 
from  his  bounty,  and  its  continuance  depends 
upon  his  good  pleafure. 

Upon  the  authority  which  the  great  proprie- 
tors neceffarily  had  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  things  over 
their  tenants  and  retainers,  was  founded  the  power 
of  the  ancient  barons.  They  neceffarily  became 
the  judges  in  peace,  and  the  leaders  in  war,  of 
all  who  dwelt  upon  their  eftates.  They  could 
maintain  order  and  execute  the  law  within  their 

relpeitive 
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*  ^i?  ^  rcfpcdivcdeincfacs,  becaufe  each  jof  them  copld 
there  turii  the  ^holc  force  of  all  the  inhabitants 
ligainft  the  injuftice  of  any  one.  No  other  .per-^ 
fon  had  fufHcieni:  authority  to  do  this.  The  king 
in  particular  had  not.  In  thofe  ancient  titnes  he 
!vras  U(tle  more  than  the  greatefl:  propriett>r  m 
his  domiiuons,  to  whom>  for  the  ^e  of  ccnnnnn 
defence  againft  their  comm(Mi  enemiesi  the  other 
jgrcat  proprietors  paid  certain  refpefts.  To  have 
enforced  payn>ent  of  a  fmall  debt  within  the  lands 
of  a  great  proprietor,  where  all  the  inhabitants 
were  armed  and  accuftomed  to  ftaad  b^  one  anoi- 
liier>  would  h^ye  coft  the  king,  had  1^  attemptr 
fid  it  by  his  own  authority,  aknoft  die  fame 
effort  as  to  extinguilh  a  civil  war.  He  was, 
therefore,  obliged  to  abandon  the  adminiftration 
of  juftice  through  the  greater  part  of  the  country, 
to  thofe  who  were  capable  of  adminiftering  it ; 
and  for  the  fame  reafon  to  leave  the  command  of 
the  country  militja  to  thofe  whom  that  militia 
would  obey. 

It  is  a  miftake  to  im?^ginc  that  thofe  territo- 
rial jurifdiftions  took  their  CM^igin  from  the  feudal 
law.  Not  only  the  higheft  jurifdidions  both  civil 
and  fcriminal,  but  the  power  of  levying  troops, 
of  coining  money,  and  even  that  of  making  bye- 
laws  for  the  government  of  their  own  people, 
were  all  rights  poffefled  allodially  by  the  great 
proprietors  of  land  feveral  centuries  before  even 
thie  name  of  the  feudal  law  was  known  in  Europe. 
The  authority  and  jurifdidtion  of  the  Saxon  loads 
in  England,  appear  to  have  been  as  great  be- 
fore the  conqueft,  as  that  of  any  of  the  Norman 

lords 
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Jords  after  it.  Bxit  the  feudal  law  is  not  fup-  P  H  a  ^ 
pofed  CO  ^ayc  become  the  common  Ijw  of  Eng-  v.^^  * 
laad  till  a&er  the  conqueft*  That  the  moft  eo^^* 
tsnRvc  authority  and  jurifdi&ions  were  pofieiied 
by^thegpeat  Ixards  in  France  allodially,  Joqg  be* 
fore  ^  ieudal  law  Was  introduced  into  t&at 
ooQntry^  is  a  matter  43f  isLGt  tlut  admits  of  no 
doubt.  That  authority  and  thofe  jurifaiai^OTs 
«dl  neceflarily  flowed  from  the  ftate  of  property 
«id  manners  juft '  now  defcribed,  Without  re^ 
wiouftting  to  t;he  remote  an tiquiries  of  either  thp 
3Brench  or  Engliih  nionarchies,  we  may  find  in 
OTuch  Jatcr  times  many  proofe  that  fuch  cffeft? 
smift  alwajrs  flow  from  fuch  caufes*  It  is  not 
thirty  years  ago  fince  Mr*  Cameron  of  Lpchiel,  * 
a  ^gendeman  of  Lochabar  in  Scotland,  'without 
any  legal  warrant  whatever;  not  being  what  was 
tthen  called  a  lord  .of  regality,  nor  even  a  tenant 
in  chief,  but  a  vaffal  o{  the  duke  of  Argyle,  and 
:^idiout  being  fo  much  as  a  j^iftice  of  peace,  ufed, 
notwidiftanding,  to  cxcrcife  the  higheft  criminal 
jurifdi6kion  :over  his  own  people.  He  is  faid  to 
Aave  done  fo  with  great  equity,  though  without 
any  of  the~  fomialities  of  juftice  j  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  ftate  of  that  part  of  the  couh^ 
-try  at  that  time  tnade  it  neceffary  for  him  to 
afiumc  this  authority  in  order  to  maintain  thb 
public  peace.  That  gentleman,  whofe  rent 
.never  exceeded  five  hundred  pounds  a  year,  car- 
ried, in  1745,  eight  hundred  of  his  own  people 
«.^ito  thp  rj^bcUiofi  with  him. 

Thb 
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The  introdudion  of  the  feudal  Jaw,  fo  far 
from  extending,  may  be  regarded  as  an  attempt 
to  moderate  the  authority  of  the  great  allodial 
lords.  It  eftabliflied  a  regular  fubordination^ 
accompanied  With  a  long  train  of  fervices  and 
duties,  from  the  kinjg  down  to  the  fmalleft  pro^ 
prietor-  During  the  minority  of  the  proprietor, 
the  rent,  together  with  the  management  of  his 
lands,  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  immediate  fupe- 
rior,  and,  confequcntly,  thofe  of  all  great  pro- 
prietors into  the  hands  of  the  king,  who  was 
charged  with  the  maintjenance  and  education  of 
^the  pupil,  and  who,  from  his  authority  as  guar- 
dian, was  fuppofed  to  have  a  right  of  dlfpofing 
of  him  in  marriage,  provided  it  was  in  a  manner 
jiot  unfuitable  to  his  rank.  But  though  this  in- 
ftitution  neceflarily  tended  to  ftrengthea  the 
authority  of  the  king,  and  to  weaken  that  of  the 
great  proprietors,  it  could  not  do  either  fuffici- 
cntly  for  eftablilhing  order  and  good  government 
^mong  the  inhabitants  of  the  country;  becaufe 
it  could  not  alter  fufficiendy  that  ftate  of  pro- 
perty and  nianners  from  which  the  diforders 
arofe.  The  authority  of  government  ftill  conti- 
nued to  be,  as  before,  too  weak  in  the  head  and 
too  ftrong  in  the  inferior  members,  and  the  ex- 
ceffive  ftrength  of  the  inferior  members  was  the 
caufe  of  the  weakncfs  of  the  head.  After  the 
inftitution  of  feudal  fubordination,  the  king  was 
as  incapable  of  reftr^ining  the  violence  of  the 
great  lords  as  before.  They  ftiJl  continued  to 
make  war  according  to  their  own  difcretion,   al- 

moft 
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moft  continually  upon    one    another,    and  very  chap. 
frequently  upon  the  king  j   and  the  open  country       *^' 
ftill  continued  to  be  a  fcene  of  violence,  rapine, 
and  diforder. 

But  what  all  the  violence  of  the  feudal  infti- 
tutions  could  never  have  efFefted,  the  filent  and 
infenfible  operation  of  foreign  commerce  and  ma- 
nufadtures  gradually  brought  about.     Thcfe  gra- 
dually furnifhed  the  great  proprietors  with  fome- 
thing  for  which  they  could  exchange  the  whole 
furplus  produce  of  their  iMids,   and  which  they 
could  confume    themfelves    without    fliaring    it 
cither  with  tenants   or  retainers.      All   for  our- 
fclves,  and  nothing  fof  other  people,  feems,   in 
every  age  of  the  world,   to  have  been  the  vile 
maxim  of  the  mafters   of  mankind.      As  foon, 
therefore,  as  diey  could  find  a  method  of  con- 
fuming  the  whole  value  of  their  rents  themfelves, 
they  had  no  difpofition  to  (hare  them  with   any 
other  perlbns.     For  a  pair  of  diamond   buckles 
perhaps,  or  for  fomething  as  frivolous  and  ulc- 
lefs,  they  exchanged  the   maintenance,   or  what 
is  the  fame  thing,  the  price  of  the  maintenance 
of  a  thoufand  men  for  a  year,  and  with  it  the 
whole  weight  and  authority  which  it  could  give 
them.     The  buckles,   however,  were  to   be  all 
their  own,  and  no  other  human  creature  was  to 
have  any  fhare  of  them ;   whereas   in  the  more 
ancient  method  of  expence  they  muft  have  fhared 
with  at  leaft  a  thoufand  people.     With  the  judges 
that  were  to  determine  the  preference,   this  dif- 
ference was  perfectly  decifive ;   and  thus,  (or  the 
gratification  of  the  moil  childifh,  tl^e  meanefl  and 

the 
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i  Q  p  K  the  moft  fordid  of  all  vanities,  they  gradualfy  W^ 
^     ^'    i  tcred  their  whole  power  and  authority. 

In  a  country  where  there  h  no  foreign  com- 
merce, nor  any  of  the  finer  martufaftures^  a  man 
of  ten  thoufand  a  yiear  cannot  well  employ  his 
revenue  in  any  other  way  than  in  maintaining^ 
perhaps,  a  thoufand  families,  who  are  all  of  them 
neceflkrily  at  his  command.  In  the  prefent  ftate 
of  Europe,  a  man  of  ten  thoufand  a  year  cart 
fpcnd  his  whole  revenue,  and  he  generally  docs 
'  fo,  without  dircftly  ifcintaining  twenty  peopk^ 
or  being  able  to  command  more  than  ten  foot- 
men not  worth  the  commandingi  Indireftly^ 
perhaps,  he  maintains  as  great  or  even  a  greater 
nuniter  of  people  than  he  could  have  done  by  the 
ancient  method  of  cxpence.  For  though  the 
quantity  of  precious  produftions  for  which  he  ex-* 
changes  his  whole  revenue  be  very  fmall,  the 
number  of  workmen  enriployed  in  coUefting  and 
preparing  it,  muft  neceffarily  have  been  very 
great.  Its  great  price  generally  arifes  from  the 
^ages  of  their  labour,  and  tlic  profits  of  all  their 
immediate  employers.  By  paying  that  price  be 
indirectly  pays  all  thofe  wages  and  profits,  and 
thus  indire6Uy  contribiites  to  the  maintenance  of 
^ ,  sUl  the  workmen  and  their  employers.  He  ge- 
/  nerally  contributes^   however,   but  a  very  fmall 

proportion  to  that  of  each,  to  very  few  perhaps 
a  tenth,  to  many  not  a  hundredth,  and  to  fome 
not  a  thoufandth,  nor  even  a  ten  thoufandth  part 
of  their  whole  annual  maintenance.  Though  he 
contributes,  therefore,  to  the  maintenance  of 
them  all)  they  are  all  more  or  lefs  independent 
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of  him,  becaufe  generally  they  can  all  be,  main-  c  tf  a  p* 
taincd  without  him. 

When    the  great   proprietors    of  land   fpcnd 
their  rents  in  maintaining  their  tenants  and  re- 
tainers,  each  of  them  maintains  entirely  all  his 
own  tenants  and  all  his  own  retainers.     But  when 
dfey  fpeiKi  thwn  in  maintaining  tradefhien   and 
artificers,  they  may,   all  of  them  taken  together,^ 
perhaps,  maintain  as  great,  or,  on  account  of  the 
wafte  which  attends   ruftic  hofpitality,  a  greater 
nomber  of  pcopfc  than  befdie.     Each  of  them^ 
however,    taken  figgly^  contributes   often   but  a 
very  fmall  Ihare  to  the  maintenance  of  any  indi- 
tridual  of  this  greater  number.     JEach  tradefman 
^  artificer  derives  his  fubfiftcuce  from  the  em- 
ployment,  not  of  one,  but  of  a  hundred  or  a 
thoufand  different   cuftomers.     Though  in  fome 
meafure  oblijged  to  them  all,  therefore,  he  is  not 
abfolutely  dependent  \3pon  any  one  of  them. 

The  perfonal  expence  of  the  great  proprietors 
having  in  this  manner  gradually  increafed,  it  was 
impoflSble  that  the  number  of  their  retainers 
fhould  not  as  gradually  diminifh,  till  they  were 
at  lail  difiiiifTcd  altogether.  The  fame  -caufe 
gradually  led  them  to  difmifs  the  unnecelTary 
part  of  their  tenants/  Farms  were  enlarged,  and 
the  occupiers  of  land,  notwithftanding  the  com- 
plaints of  depopulation,  reduced  to  the  number 
necelTary  for  cultivating  it,  according  to  the  im- 
perfect ftate  of  cultivation  and  improvement  in 
thofe  times.  By  the  removal  of  the  unneceffary 
mouths,  and  by  exafting  from  the  farmer  the 
full  value  of  the  farm,  a  greater  furplus,  or  what 

is 
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B  o  o  K  is  the  fame  thingi  the  price  of  a  greater  furplus, 
was  obtained  for  the  proprietor,  which  the  dier^ 
chants  arid  manufafturers  foon  fumiflied  him 
with  a  method  of  Ipending  upon  his  own  perfon 
in  the  fame  manner  as  he  had  done  the  reft. 
The  fame  caufe  continuing  to  operate,  he  was 
defirous  to  raife  his  rents  above  what  his  lands, 
in  the  aftual  ftate  o{  their  improvement,  could 
afford.  His  tenants  could  agree  to  this  upon 
one  condition  only,  that  they  ihould  be  fecured 
in  their  pofleffion,  for  fuch  a  term  of  years  as 
might  give  them  time  to  recover  with  profit 
whatever  they  ihould  lay  out  in  the  further  im- 
provement of  the .  land.  The  expenfive  vanity 
of  the  landlord  made  him  willing  to  accept  of 
this  condition;  and  hence  the  origin  of  long 
leafes. 

Even  a  tenant  at  will,  who  pays  the  full' value 
of  the  land,  is  not  altogether  dependent  upon  the 
landlord.  The  pecuniary  advantages  which  they 
receive  from  one  another,  are  mutual  and  equal, 
and  fuch  a  tenant  will  expofe  neither  his  life  nor 
his  fortune  in  the  fervice  of  the  proprietor.  But 
if  he  has  a  leafe  for  a  long  term  of  years,  he  is 
altogether  independent;  and  his  landlord  muft 
pot  expeft  from  him  even  the  moft  trifling  fervice 
beyond  what  is  either  exprefsly  ftipulated  in  the 
leafe;  or  impofed  upon  him  by  the  common  and 
known  law  of  the  country. 

The  tenants  having  in  this  manner  become 
independent,  and  the  retainers  being  difmiflfed, 
the  great  proprietors  were  no  longer  capable  of 
interrupting  the  regular  execution  of  juftice;,,  or 
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tf  cJiftiirbing  the  peace  of  the  country,  ttisivirtg  chap. 
fold  their  birth-right,  not  like  Efau  for  a  mefs  ^^ 
of  pottage  in  time  of  hunger  and  neccffity,  but 
in  the  wantonnefs  of  plenty,  for  trinkets  and 
baubles,  fitter  to  be  the  play-things  of  children^ 
than  the  ferious  purfuits  of  men,  they  became  as 
infignificant  as  any  fubftantial  burgher  or  tradef- 
man  in  a  city.  A  regular  government  was  efta- 
blifhed  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the  city, 
nobody  having  fufficient  power  to  difturb  its 
operations  in  the  one,  any  more  than  in  the 
other. 

It  does  not,  perhaps,  relate  to  the  prefent 
fubjeft,  but  I  cannot  help  remarking  it,  that 
very  old  families,  fuch  as  have  polSefled  fome 
confiderable  eftate  from  father  to  fon  for  many 
fucceffive  generations,  are  very  rare  in  commer- 
cial countries.  In  countries  which  have  little 
commerce,  on  the  contrary,  fuch  as  Wales  or 
the  highlands  of  Scodajid,  they  are  very  com- 
mon. The  Arabian  hiftories  feem  to  be  all  full 
of  genealogies,  and  there  is  a  hiftory  written  by 
a  Tartar  Khan,  which  has  been  tranflated  into 
feveral  European  languages,  and  which  'contains 
fcarce  any  thing  elfe ;  a  proof  that  ancient  fami- 
lies are  very  common  among  thofe  nations.  In 
countries  where  a  rich  man  can  fpend  his  revenue 
in  no  other  way  than  by  maintaining  as  many 
people  as  it  can  maintain,  he  is  not  apt  to  run 
out,  and  his  benevolence  it  feems  is  feldom  fo 
violent  as  to  attempt  to  maintain  more  than  he 
can  afford.  But  where. he  can  fpend  the  greateft 
revenue  upon  his  own  perfon,  he  frequently  has 
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B  o  o  K  no  bounds  to  his  expencCj  becaufe  he  frequently 
L  -^'-,L_'  has  no  bounds  to  his  vanity,  or  to  his  affeftion 
for  his  own  perfon.  In  commercial  countries, 
therefore,  riches,  in  fpite  of  the  moft  violent  re- 
gulations of  law  to  prevent  their  diffipation,  very 
feldom  remain  long  in  the  fame  family.  Among 
fimple  nations,  on  the  contrary,  they  frequently 
do  without  any  regulations  of  law:  for  among 
nations  of  iliepherds,  fuch  as  the  Tartars  and 
Arabs,,  the  confumable  nature  of  their  property 
neceffarily  renders  all  fuch  regulations  impofliblc. 

A  REVOLUTION  of  the  greateft  importance  to 
the  public  happijiefs,.  was  in  this  manner  brought 
about  by  two  different  orders  of  people,  who  had 
not  the  leaft  intention  to  ferve  the  public.  To 
gratify  the  moft  childifh  vanity  was  the  fole 
motive  of  the  great  proprietors.  The  merchants 
and  artificers,  much  lefs  ridiculous,  a£ked  merely 
from  a  view  to  their  own  intereft,  and  in  pur- 
fuit  of  their  own  pedlar  principle  of  turning  a 
penny  wherever  a  penny  was  to  be  got.  Nei- 
ther of  them  had  either  knowledge  or  forefight  of 
that  great  revolution  which  the  folly  of  the  one, 
and  the  induftry  of  the  other,  was  gradually 
bringing  about. 

It  is  thus  that  through  the  greater  part  of  Eu- 
rope the  commerce  and  manufaftures  of  cities, 
inftead  of  being  the  efFeft,  have  been  the  caufe 
and  occafion  of  the  improvement  and  cultivation 
of  the  country. 

This  order,  however,  being  contrary  to  the 
natural  courfe  of  things,  is  neceffarily  both  flow 
and  uncertain.     Compare  the   flow  progrefs  of 
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thofe  European  countries  of  which  the  wealth  chap. 
depends  very  much  upon  their  connmercc  and  ^^' 
manufaftures,  with  the  rapid  advances  of  our 
North  American  colonies,  of  which  the  wealth 
is  founded  altogether  in  agriculture.  Through 
the  greater  part  of  Europe,  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants is  not  fuppofcd  to  double  in  lefs  than  five 
hundred  years.  In  feveral  of  our  North  Ameri- 
can colonies,  it  is  found  to  double  in  twenty  or 
five-and- twenty  years.  In  Europe,  the  4aw  of 
primogeniture,  and  perpetuities  of  different  kinds, 
prevent  the  divifion  of  great  eftates,  and  there- 
by hinder  the  multiplication  of  fmall  proprietors. 
A  fmall  proprietor,  however,  who  knows  every 
part  of  his  little  territory,  views  it  with  all  the 
afFeftion  which  property,  efpecially  fmall  proper- 
ty, naturally  infpires,  and  who  upon  that  ac- 
count takes  pleafure  not  only  in  cultivating  but 
in  adorning  it,  is  generally  of  all  improvers  the 
moft  induftrious,  the  moft  intelligent,  and  the 
moift  fuccefsful.  The  fame  regulations,  befides, 
keep  fo  much  land  out  of  the  market,  that  there 
are  always  more  capitals  to  buy  than  there  is 
land  to  fell,  fo  that  what  is  fold  always  fells  at  a 
monopoly  price.  The  rent  never  pays  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  purchafe- money,  and  is  befides  bur- 
dened with  repairs  and  other  occafional  charges, 
tt)  which  the  intercft  of  money  is  not  liable. 
To  purchafe  land  is  every-where  in  Europe  a 
moft  unprofitable  employment  of  a  fmall  capital. 
For  the  fake  of  the  fuperior  fecurity,  indeed,  a 
man  of  moderate  circumftances,  when  he  retires 
from  bufmefsy   will  fometimes  chufe  to  lay  out 
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B  o  o  K  his  little  capital  in  land.  A  man  of  profeffion 
too,  ,whofe  revenue  is  derived  from  toother 
fource,  often  loves  to  fecure  his  favings  in  the 
fame  way.  But  a  young  man,  who, -inftead  of 
applying  to  trade  or  to  fome  profeffion,  fhould 
employ  a  capital  of  two  or  three  thoufand  pounds 
in  the  purchafe  and  cultivation  of  a  fmall  piece 
of  land,  might  indeed  cxpedt  to  live  very  hap- 
pily, and  very  independendy,  but  muft  bid  adieu, 
for  ever,  to  all  hope  of  either  great  fortune  or  . 
great  illuftration,  which  by  a  different  employ- 
ment of  his  ftock  he  might  have  had  the  fame 
chance  of  acquiring  with  other  people.  Such  a 
perfon  too,  though  he  cannot  afpire  at  being  a 
proprietor,  will  often  difdain  to  be  a  farmer. 
The  fmall  quantitfy  of  land,  therefore,  which  is 
brought  to  market,  and  the  high  price  of  what 
is  brought  thither,  prevents  a  great  number  of 
capitals  from  being  employed  in  its  cultivation 
and  improvement  which  would  otherwife  have 
taken  that  direftion.  In  North  America,  on 
the  contrary,  fifty  or  fixty  pounds  is  often  found 
a.  fufficient  ftock  to  begin  a  plantation  with. 
.  The  purchafe  and  improvement  of  uncultivated 
land,  is  there  the  moft  profitable  employment 
of  the  fmalleft  as  well  as  of  the  greateft  capi- 
tals, and  the  moft  direft  road  to  all  the  for- 
tune and  illuftration  which  can'  be  acquired  in 
that  country.  Such  land,  indeed,  is  in  North 
America  to  be  had  almoft  for  nothing,  or  at  ar 
price  much  below  the  value  of  the  natural  pro- 
duce J  a  thing  impoffible  in  Europe,  or,  indeed, 
m  any  country  where  all  lands  have   long  been 
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private  property.  If  landed  eftates,  however,  ^  h^a  p. 
were  divide  equally  among  all  the  children, 
upon  the  death  of  any  proprietor  who  left  a  nu- 
merous family,  the  eftate  would  generally  be  fold. 
So  much  land  would  come  to  market,  that  it 
could  no  longer  fell  at  a  monopoly  price.  The 
free  rent  of  the  land  would  go  nearer  to  pay  the 
intereft  of  the  purchafe-money,  and  a  fmall  ca- 
pital might  be  employed  in  purchafing  land  as 
profitably  as  in  any  other  way. 

England,  on  account  of  the  natural  fertility 
of  the  foil,  of  the  great  extent  of  the  fea-coaft  in 
proportion  to  that  of  the  whole  country,  and  of 
the  many  navigable  rivers  which  run  through  it, 
and  afford  the  conveniency  of  water  carriage  to 
fome  of  the  moft  inland  parts  of  it,  is  perhaps  as 
well  fitted  by  nature  as  any  large  country  in  Eu- 
rope, to  be  the  feat  of  foreign  commerce,  of  ma- 
nufaftures  for  diftant  lale,  and  of  all  the  im- 
provements which  thefe  can  occafion.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  too,  the 
Englilh  legiflature  has  been  peculiarly  attentive 
to  the  interefts  of  commerce  and  manufaftures, 
and  in  reality  there -is  no  country  in  Europe, 
Holland  itfelf  not  .excepted,  of  which  the  law  is, 
upon  the  ^whole,  more  favourable  to  this  fort  of 
induftry.  Commerce  and  manufaftures  have  ac- 
cordingly been  continually  advancing  during  all 
this  period.  The  cultivation  and  improvement 
of  the  country  has;  no  doubt,  been  gradually  ad- 
vancing too :  But  it  feems  to  have  followed  flow- 
ly,  and  at  a  diftance,  the  more  rapid  progrefs 
of  commerce  and  manufadlures.  The  greater 
K  3  part 
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BOOK  part  of  the  country   muft  probably   have  been 
cultivated  before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth;  and  a 
very  great  part  of  it  ftill  remains  uncultivated, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  far  greater  part,  much 
inferior  to  what  it  might  be.     The  law  of  Eng- 
land, however,   favours  agriculture  not  only  in- 
diredly  by  the  protection  of  commerce,  but  by 
fcveral  direft  encouragements.     Except  in  dmes 
of  fcarcity,  the  exportation  of  corn  is  not  only 
free,  but  encouraged  by  a  bounty.     In  times  of 
moderate  plenty,  the  importation  of  foreign  corn 
is  loaded  with  duties  that  amount  to  a  prohibi- 
tion.     The  importation  of   live   cattle,    except 
from  Ireland,  is  prohibited  at  all  times,  and  it  is 
but  of  late  that  it  was  permitted  from  thence, 
Thofe  who  cultivate  the  land,   therefore,  have  a 
monopoly  againft  their  countrymen  for  the  two 
greateft  and  moft  important  articles  of  land  pro- 
duce,    bread   and    butcher's    meat.      Thefe  en- 
couragements, though  at  bottom,  perhaps,  as  I 
Ihall  endeavour  to  fhow  hereafter,  altogether  il- 
lufory,  fufficiently  demonftrate  at  leaft  the  good 
intention  of  the  legiflature  to  favour  agriculture. 
But  what  is  of  much  more  importance  than  all  of 
them,  the  yeomanry  of  England  are  rendered  as 
fecure,  as  independent,  and  as  refpedtable  as  law 
can    make   them.      No    country,    therefore,    in 
which   the  right  of  primogeniture    takes    place, 
which  pays  tithes,  and  where  perpetuities,  though 
contrary  to  the  fpirit  of  the  law,  are  admitted  in 
fome    cafes,    can   give    more   encouragement   to 
agriculture  than  England.     Such,  however,  not- 
withftanding,     is    the    ftate    of    its    cultivation. 

What 
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What  would  it  have  been,  had  the  law  given  no  c  h^a  p. 
diredt  encouragement  to  agriculture  befides  what 
arifes  iridireftly  from  the  progrcfs  of  commerce, 
and  had  left  the  yeomanry  in  the  fame  condition 
as  in  moft  other  countries  of  Europe  ?  It  is  now 
more  than  two  hundred  years  fince  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  period  as  long  as  the 
courfe  of  human  profperity  ufually  endures. 

France  feems  to  have,  had  a  confiderable  fhare 
of  foreign  commerce  near  a  century  before  Eng- 
land was  diftinguilhcd  as  a  commercial  coun- 
try. The  marine  of  France  was  confiderable, 
according  to  the  notions  of  the- times,  before  the 
expedition  of  Charles  the  Vlllth  to  Naples, 
The  cultivation  and  improvement  of  France, 
however,  is,  upon  the  whole,  inferior  to  that  of 
England.  The  law  of  the  country  has  never 
given  the  fame  diredt  encouragement  to  agricul- 
ture. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
to  the  other  parts  of  Europe,  though  chiefly  car- 
ried on  in  foreign  fhips,  is  very  conGderable. 
That  to  their  colonies  is  carried  on  in  their  own, 
and  is  much  greater,  on  account  of  the  great 
riches  and  extent  of  thofe  colonies.  But  it  has 
never  introduced  any  confiderable  manufaftures 
for  diftant  fale  into  either  of  thofe  countries,  and 
the  greater  part  of  both  ftill  remains  uncultivated. 
The  foreign  commerce  of  Portugal  is  of  older 
(landing  than  that  of  any  great  country  in  Eu- 
^  rope,  except  Italy. 

Italy   is   the  only  great  country  of  Europe 

which   feems  to  have .  been   cultivated   and   im- 
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BOOK  proved  in  every  part,  by  means  of  foreign  eom^ 

- ^"j .  mercc  and  oianufaftures  for  diftant  fale.     Before 

the  invafion  of  Charles  the  Vlllth,  Italy,  ac- 
cording to  Guicciardin,  was  cultivated  not  le(s 
in  the  moft  mountainous  and  barren  parts  of  th^ 
country,  than  in  the  plained:  and  moft  fertile. 
The  advantageous  fituation  of  the  country,  and 
the  great  number  of  independent  ftates  which  at 
that  time  fubfifted  in  it,  probably  contributed 
not  a  little  to  this  general  cultivation.  It  i$ 
not  impoiTible  too,  notwithftanding  this  general 
cxpreflion  of  one  of  the  moft  judicious  and  re- 
ferved  of  modern  hiftorians,  that  Italy  was  not 
at  th^t  time  better  cultivated  than  England  is  at 
prefent. 

The  capital,  however,  that  is  acquired  to  any 
country  by  commerce  and  manufaftures,  is  all  a 
very  precarious  and  uncertain  polTeffion,  till  fome 
part  of  it  has  been  fecured  and  realized  in  the 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  its  lands,  A 
merchant,  it  has  been  faid  very  properly,  is  not 
neceflariiy  the  citizen  of  any  particular  country. 
It  is  in  a  great  meafure  indifferent  to  him  from 
what  place  he  carries  on  his  trade;  and  a  Ytry 
trifling  difguft  will  make  him  remove  his  capital, 
and  together  with  it  all  the  induftry  which  it  fup- 
ports,  from  one  country  to  another.  No  part  of 
it  can  be  faid  to  belong  to  any  particular  country, 
^  till  it  has  been  fpread  as  it  were  over  the  face  of 
that  country,  either  in  buildings,  or  in  the  laft- 
ing  improvement  of  lands.  No  veftige  now  re- 
mains of  the  great  wealth,  faid  to  have  been 
pofreffe4  by  the  greater  part  qf  the  H^ns  towns, 

except 
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except  in  the  obfcure  biiftories  of  the  .thirteenth  chap. 
and  fourteenth  centuries.  It  is  even  uncertain 
where  fome  of  them  were  fituated,  or  to  what^ 
towns  in  Europe  the  Latin  names  given  to  fome 
of  them  belong.  But  though  the  misfortunes  of 
Italy  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of 
the  fixteenth  centuries  greatly'  diminilhed  the 
commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  cities  of 
iLombardy  and  Tufcany,  thofe  countries  ftill  con- 
tinue to  be  among  the  moft  populous  and  beft 
cultivated  in  Europe,  The  civil  wars  of  Flan- 
ders, and  the  Spanifh  government  which  fuC- 
ceeded  them,  chafed  away  the  great  commerce 
of  Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  Bruges.  But  Flanders 
ftill  continues  to  be  one  of  the  richeft,  beft  culti- 
vated, and  moft  populous  provinces  of  Europe. 
The  ordinary'  revolutions  of  war  and  government 
cafily  dry  up  the  Iburces  of  that  wealth  which 
^rifes  from  commerce  only.  That  which  arifes 
from  the  more  foKd  improvements  of  agriculture, 
is  much  more  durable,  and  cannot  be  deftroyed 
but  by  thofe  more  violent  convulfions  occafioned 
by  the  depredations  of  hoftile  and  barbarous  na- 
tions continued  for  a  century  or  two  together; 
fuch  as  thofe  that  happened  for  fome  time  before 
-and  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  th^ 
^eftern  provinces  of  Europe, 
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B  O  O  K     IV. 

Of  Syftems  of  political  Oeconomy. 


P 


INTRODUCTION, 

jOLITICAL  oeconomy,  confidered  as  a 
branch  of  the  fcience  of  a  ftatefman  or  legif- 
lotrodua.  latQj.,  propofes  two  diftind  objefts :  firft,  to 
provide  a  plentiful  revenue  or  fubfiftence  for  the 
people,  or  more  properly  to  enable  them  to  pro- 
vide fuch  a  revenue  or  fubfiftence  for  themfclves ; 
and  fecondly,  to  fupply  the  ftate  or  common- 
wealth with  a  revenue  fufBcient  for  the  public 
fervices.  It  propofes  to  enrich  both  the  people 
and  the  fovereign. 

The  different  progrefs  of  opulence  in  differ- 
,  ent  ages  and  nations,  has  given  occafion  to  two 
different  fyftems  of  political  oeconomy,  with  re- 
gard to  enriching  the  people.  The  one  may  be 
called*  the  fyftem  of  commerce,  the  other  that  of 
agriculture.  I  fliall  endeavour  to  explain  both 
as  fully  and  diftinftly  as  I  can,  and  fhall  begin 
with  the  fyftem  of  commerce. .  It  is  the  modern 
fyftem,  and  is  beft  underftbod  in  our  own  coun- 
,try  and  in  our  own  times. 
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CHAP.     1. 

Of  the  Principle  of  the  commercial^  or  mercantile 
Syjiem. 

^HAT  wealth  confifts    in  money,  or  in  gold  c  hap. 

and  filver,   is  a  popular '  notion    which  na- 
turally arife5  from  the  double  funftion  of  money, 
as  the    inftrument    of   commerce,     and    as   the 
meafure  of  value.     In  confequence  of  its  being 
the  inftrument  of  commerce,  when  we  have  mo- 
ney we  can  more  readily  obtain  whatever  elfc  wc 
have  occafion  for,  than  by  means  of  any  other 
commodity.      The  great  affair,    we  always  find, 
is  to  get  money.     When  that  is  obtained,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in   making    any  fubfequent  pur- 
chafe.     In  confequence  of  its  being  the  meafure 
of  value,  we  eft i  mate  that  of  all  other  commo- 
dities by  the  quantity  of  money  which  they  will 
exchange  for.     We  fay  of  a  rich  man  that  he  is 
worth  a  great  deal,    and  of  a  poor  man  that  he  is 
worth  very  little  money.     A  frugal   man,    or  a 
man  eager  to  be  rich,   is  faid  to  love  money  y   and 
^  carelefs,  a  generous,  or  a  profufe  man,  is  faid  to 
be  indifferent  about  it.     To  grow  rich  is  .to  get 
moneys  and  wealth   and    money,   in   Ihort,    are, 
in   common   language,    confidered   as    in    every 
refpedt  fynonymous. 

A  RICH  country,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  rich 
man,  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  country  abounding  in 
jnoney ;  and  to  heap  up  gold  and  filver  in  any 

country 
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K  country  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  readieft  way  to  en- 
rich it.  For  feme  time '  after  the  difcovery  of 
j^merica,  the  firft  enquiry  of  the  Spaniards, 
when  they  arrived  upon  any  unknown  coaft,  ufed 
to  be,  if  there  was  any  gold  or  filver.  to  be  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  ?  By  the  information 
which  they  received,  they  judged  whether  it  was 
worth  while' to  make  a  fettlement  there,,  or  if  the 
country  was  worth  the  conquering.  Piano  Car- 
pino,  a  monk  fent  ambaflador  from  the  king  of 
France  to  one  of  the  fons  of  the  famous  Gengis 
Khan,  fays  that  the  Tartars  ufed  frequently  to 
afk'him,  if  there  was  plenty  of  flieep  and  oxen  in 
the  kingdotn  of  France  ?  Their  enquiry  had  the 
fame  objeft  with  that  of  the  Spaniards.  They 
Wanted  to  know  if  the*  country  was  rich  enough 
to  be  worth  the  conquering.  Among  the  Tar- 
tars, as  among  all  other  nations  of  fhepherds, 
who  arc  generally  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  money, 
cattle  are  the  inftruments  of  commerce  and  the 
meafures  of  value.  Wealth,  therefore,  Record- 
ing to  them,  coniifted  in  cattle,  as  according  to 
the  Spaniards  it  confifted  in  gold  and  filver.  Of 
the  twor  the  Tartar  notion,  perhaps,  was  the 
lieareft  to  the  truth. 

Mr.  Locke  remarks  a  diflinftion  between 
money  and  other  moveable  goods.  All  other 
moveable  goods,  he  fays,  are  of  fo  confumable 
a  nature  that  the  wealth  which  confifts  in  them 
cannot  be  much  depended  on,  and  a  nation 
which  abounds  -  in  them  one  year  may,  without 
^ny  exportation,  but  merely  by  their  own  wafte 
9nd  extravagance,   be  in  great  vvant  of  them  the 

next. 
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next.  Money,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  fteady  friend,  ^  ^^^  ^* 
which,  though  it  may  travel  about  from  hand  to 
hand,  yet  if  it  can  be  kept  from  going  out  of  the 
country,  is  not  very  liable  to  be  wafted  and 
confumed.  Gold  and  fiiver,  therefore,  are,  ac- 
cording to  him,  the  mofl  folid  and  fubftantial  part 
of  the  moveable  wealth  of  a  nation,  and  to  multiply 
thofe  metals  ought,  he  thinks,  upon  that  account, 
to  be  the  great  objeft  of  its  political  oeconomy. 

Others  admit  that  if  a  nation  could  be  fepsf- 
rated  from  all  the  world,  it  would  be  of  no  con- 
fequence  how  much,  or  how  little  money  circu- 
lated in  it.  The  confumable  goods  which  were 
circulated  by  means  of  this  money,  would  only 
be  exchanged  for  a  greater  or  a  fmaller  number  of 
pieces;  but  the  real  Wealth  or  poverty  of  the 
country,  they  allow,  would  depend  altogether 
upon  the  abundance  or  fcarcity  of  thofe  con- 
fumable goods.  But  it  is  otherwife,  they  think, 
with  countries  which  have  connexions  with  fo- 
reign nations,  and  which  are  obliged  to  carry 
on  foreign  wars,  and  to  maintain  fleets  ^nd 
armies  in  difkint  countries.  This,  they  fay,  can- 
not be  done,  but  by  fending  abroad  money  to  pay 
them  with;  and  a  nation  cannot  fend  much  mo-. 
ney  abroad,  unlefs  it  has  a  good  deal  at  home. 
Every  fuch  nation,  therefore,  muft  endeavour  in 
time  of  peace  to  accumulate  gold  and  lilver, 
that,  when  occafion  requires,  it  may  have  where- 
withal to  carry  on  foreign  wars. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  popular  notions,  all  the 

different  nations  of  Europe  have  ftudied,  though 

to  little  purpofe,  every  polTible  i;neans  of  accu- 

13  mulating 
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BOOK  Ululating  gold  and  filver  in  their  refpeftiv^  cotin-* 
tries.  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  proprietors  of 
.  the  principal  mines  which  fupply  Europe  with 
thofe  metals,  have  cither  prohibited  their  ex- 
portation under  the  fevereft  penalties,  or  fub- 
jefted  it  to  a  confiderable  duty,  .The  like  pro- 
hibition feems  anciently  to  have  made  a  part  of 
the  I  policy  of  pioft  other  European  nations.  It 
is  even  to  be  found,  where  we  iTiould  leaft  of  all 
cxpeft  to  find  it,  in  fome  old  Scotch  adts  of  par- 
liament, which  forbid  under  heavy  penalties  the 
carrying  gold  or  filver/(?r/i&  op  the  kingdom.  The 
like  .policy  anciently  took  place  both  in  France 
and  England. 

When  thofe  countries  became  commercial, 
the  merchants  found  this  prohibition,  upon  many 
occafions,  extremely  inconvenient.  They  could 
frequendy  buy  more  advantageoufly  with  gold 
and  filver  than  with  any  other  commodity,  the 
foreign  goods  which  they  wanted,  either  to  im- 
port into  their  own,  or  to  carry  to  fome  other 
foreign  country.  They  remonftrated,  therefore, 
againft  this  prohibition  as  hurtful  to  trade. 

They  reprefented,  firft,  that  the  exportation 
of  gold  and  filver  in  order  to  purchafe  foreign 
goods,  did '  not  always  diminifh  the  quantity  of 
thofe  metals  in  the  kingdom.  That,  on  the 
contrary,  it  might  frequently  increafe  that  quan- 
tity; becaufe,  if  the  confumption  of  foreign 
-  goods  was  not  thereby  increafed  in  the  country, 
thofe  goc^s  might  be  re-exported  to  foreign 
countries,  and,  being  there  fold  for  a  large 
profit,  might  bring  back   much  more   treafure 

than 
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than  was  originally  fent  out  to  purchafe  them,  c  h^  a  r. 
Mr.  Mun  compares  this  operation  of  foreign 
trade  to  the  feed-time  and  harveft  of  agriculture. 
"  If  we  only  behold,"  fays  he,  "  the  adtions  of 
*^  the  hufbandman  in  the  feed-time,  when  he 
*'  cafteth  away  much  good  corn  into  the  ground, 
*^  we  fhall  account  him  rather  a  madman  than  a 
^'  hufbandman.  ^  But  when  we  confider  his  la- 
"  bours  in  the  harveft,  which  is  the  end  of  his 
*^  endeavours, .  we  fhall  find  the  worth  and  plenti- 
*^  ful  increafe  of  his  aftions." 

They  reprefented,  fecondly,  that  this  prohi- 
bition could  not  hinder  the  exportation  of  gold 
and  filver,  which,  on  account  of  the  fmallnefs  of 
their  bulk  in  proportion  to  their  value,  could 
eiafily  be  fmuggled  abroad.  That  this  exporta- 
tion could  only  be  prevented  by  a  proper  atten- 
tion to,  what  they  called,  the  balance  of  trade. 
That  when  the  country  exported  to  a  greater 
value  than  it  imported,  a  balance  became  due 
to  it  from  foreign-  nations,  which  was  neceffarily 
paid  to  it  in  gold  and  filver,  and  thereby  in- 
creafed  the  quantity  of  thofe  metals  in  the  king- 
dom. But  that  when  it  imported  to  a  greater 
value  than  it  exported,  a  contrary  balance  be- 
came due  to  foreign  nations,  which  was  ne- 
ceffarily  paid  to  them  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
thereby  diminifhed  that  quantity.  That  in  this 
cafe  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  thofe  metals 
could  not  prevent  it,  but  only  by  making  it 
more  dangerous,  render  it  more  expenfive.  That 
the  exchange  was  thereby  turned  more  againft 
the  country .  which   owed   the    balance,    than   it 

otherwife 
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BOO  Kothemife   might  have  beert;    the  merchant  who 
y_     '     f  purchafed  a  bill  upon  the  foreign  country  being 
obliged  to  pay  the  banker  who  fold  it,  not  only 
for  the  natural  rifk,  trouble  and  expence  of  fend- 
ing the  money  thither,  but  for  the  extraordinary 
rifk  arifing  from  the  prohibition.     But  that  the 
more  the  exchange  was  againft  any  country,  the 
more  the    balance   of   trade   became   neccflarily 
againft  it ;    the  money  of  that  country  becoming 
neccflarily  of  fo  much  lefs  value,  in  comparifon 
with  that  of  the  country  to  which   the  balance 
was  due.     That  if  the  exchange  between  Eng- 
land and  Holland,    for  example,   was    five  per 
cent,  againft  England,   it  would  require  a  hun- 
dred and  five  ounces  of  filvcr  in  England  to  pur-^ 
chafe  a  bill  for  a  hundred  ounces  of  filvcr   in 
Holland:    that  a  hundred   and    five  ounces  of 
filver   in  England,    therefore,    would    bq  worth 
only  a  hundred  ounces  of  filver  in  Holland,  and 
would   purchafe   only   a  proportionable  quantity 
of  Dutch  goods :   but  that  a  hundred  ounces  of 
filver  ih  Holland,    on   the  contrary,   would   be 
worth  a  hundred  and   five   ounces   in  England, 
and  would  purchafe  a  proportionable  quantity  of 
Englifh  goods :    that  the    Englifti  goods  which 
were  fold  to   Holland  would  be  fold   fo   much 
cheaper ;    and  the  Dutch  goods  which  were  fold 
to  England,  fo  much  dearer,    by  the  difference 
of  the  ^exchange  J   that  the  one  would  draw  fo 
much  lefs  Dutch  money  to  England,    and   Jthc 
other  fo  much  more  Englifh  money  to  Holland,   , 
as   this   difference  amounted   to :    and  that  the 
balance  of  trade,  therefore,  would  neceffarily  be 

fo 
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.fo  miich  more  againft  England,  and  would  rfc-  chap. 
quire  a  greater  balance  of  gold  and  filver  to  be 
exported  to  Holland. 

Those  arguments  were  partly  folid  and  partly 
ibphiftical.  -  They  were  folid  fo  far  as  they 
aflerted  that  the  exportation  of  gold  and  filver  in 
trade  might  frequently  be  advantageous  to  the 
country.  They  were  folid  too,  in  afferting  that 
no  prohibition  could  prevent  their  exportation, 
when  private  people  found  any  advantage  in  ex- 
porting them.  But  they  were  fophiftical  in  fup- 
pofing,  that  either  to  preferve  or  to  augment  the 
quantity  of  .thofe  metals  required  more  the  at- 
tention of  government,  than  to  preferve  or  to 
augment  the  quantity  of  any  other  ufeful  com- 
modities, which  the  freedom  of  trade,  without 
any  fuch  attention,  never  fails  to  fupply  .  in  the 
proper  quantity.  Ihey  were  fophiftical  too, 
perhaps,  in  afferting  that  the  high  price  of  ex- 
change necellarily  increafed,  what  they  called^ 
the  unfavourable  balance  of  trade^  or  ,occafioned. 
the  exportation  of  a  greater  quantity,  of  gold  and 
filver.  That  high  price,  indeed,  was  extremely 
difadvantageous  to  the  merchant's .  who/  had  any 
money  to  pay  in  foreign  countries.  They  paid 
fo  much  dearer  for  the  bills  which  their  bankers 
granted  them  upon  thofe  countries.'  But  though 
the  rifk  arifing  from  the  prohibition  niight  occa- 
fion  fome  extraordinary  expence  to  the  bankers, 
it  would  not  neceffarily  carry  any.  more  money 
out  of  the  country.  This  expence  would  gene- 
rally be  all  laid  out  in  the  country,  in  fmuggling 
the  money  out  of  it,  and  could  feldom  occafion 

Vol.  !!•  L  the 
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B  o  o  K  the  exportation  of  a  fmgle  fix-pence  beyond  the 
precife  fum  drawn  for.  The  high  price  of  ex- 
change too  would  naturally  difpofe  the  jncrchants 
to  endeavour  to  make  their  exports  nearly  ba- 
lance their  imports,  in  order  that  they  might 
have  this  high  exchange  to  pay  upon  as  fmall-a 
fum  as  poflible.  The  high  price  of  exfchange, 
befides,  muft  neccffarily  have  operated  as  a  tax, 
in  raifing  the  price  of  foreign  goods,  and  thereby 
diminilbing  their  confumption.  It  would  tend, 
therefore,  not  to  increafe,  but  to  diminiih,  what 
they  called,  the  unfavourable  balance  of  trade> 
and  coniequently  the  exportation  of  gold  and 
filver. 

Such  as  they  were,  however,  thofe  arguments 
convinced  the  people  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dreffed.  They  were  addrefTed  by  merchants  ta 
parliaments,  and  to  the  councils  of  primrcs,  to 
nobles,  and  to  country  gentlemen ;  by  thpfc  .wha 
were  fuppofed  to  underftand  trade,  to  thofe  who 
were  conlcious  to  themfelves  that  they  knew  no- 
thing about  the  matter.  That  foreign  trade  en- 
riched the  country, ,  experience  demonftrated  to 
the  nobles  and  country  gentlemen,  as  well  as  to 
the  merchants;  but  how,  or  in  what  manner, 
lione  of  them  well  knew.  The  merchants,  knew 
perfeftly  in  what  manner  it  enriched  themfelves. 
It  was  their  bufinels  to  know  it.  But  to  know 
in  what  manner  it  enriched  the  country,  was  na 
part  of  their  bufinefs.  This  fubjedt  never  came 
into  their  confideration,  but  when  they  had  occa- 
fion  to  apply  to  their  country  for  feme  change  m 
the  laws  relating  to  foreign  trade.  It  then  be- 
came 
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came  neceflary  to  fay  fomething  about  the  bene-  ^  "j^  ^* 
ficial  effeds  of  foreign  trade,  and  the  manner  in  ^  v  ^ 
which  thofe  efFefts  were  obftrufted  by  the  laws  as 
they  then  flood.  To  the  judges  who  were  to 
decide  the  bufinefs,  it  appeared  a  moft  fatisfac- 
tory  account  of  the  matter,  when  they  were  told 
that  foreign  trade  brought  money  into  the  coun- 
try, but  that  the  laws  in  queftidn  hindered  it 
from  bringing  fo  much  as  it  otherwife  would  do.. 
Thofe  arguments  therefore  produced  the  wifhed- 
for  effeft.  The  prohibition  of  exporting  gold 
and  filver  was  in  France  and  England  confined 
to  the  coin  of  thofe  refpeflive  countries.  The 
exportation  of  foreign  coin  and  of  bullion  was 
made  free.  In  Holland,  and  in  fomc  other 
places,  this  liberty  was  extended  even  to  the  coin 
of  the  country.  The  attention  of  government 
was  turned  away  from  guarding  againft  the  ex- 
portation of  gold  and  filver,  to  watch  over  the 
balance  of  trade,  as  the  only  caufe  which  could 
occafion  any  augmentation  or  diminution  of  thofe 
metals.  From  one  fruidefs  care  it  was  turned 
away  to  another  care  much  more  intricate,  much 
more  embarralfing,  and  juft  e^jually  fruidefs^ 
The  title  of  Mun's  book,  England's  Treafurc 
in  Foreign  Trade,  became  a  fundamental  maxim 
in  the  political  oeconomy,  not  of  England  only, 
but  of  all  other  commercial  countries.  The  in- 
land or  hoi^e  trade,  the  rhoft  important  of  all, 
the  trade  in  which  an  equal  capital  affords  the 
greatefl  revenue,  and  creates  the  greatefl  em- 
ployment to  the  people  of  the  country,  was  con- 
fidered   as  fubfidiary  only  to  foreign  trade.     It 

L  2  neither 
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neither  brought  money  into  t&e  country,  it  was 
faid,  nor  carried  any  out  of  h.  The  country 
therefore  could  never  become  either  richer  or 
poorer  by  means  of  it,  except  fo  far  as  its  pro- 
fperity  or  decay  might  indirectly  influence  the 
ftate  of  foreign  trade.  .        ' 

A  COUNTRY  that  has  no  mines  of  its  own  muft 
undoubtedly  draw  its   gold  and   filver  from  fo- 
reign countries,   in  the  fame  manner  as  one  that 
has  no  vineyards  of  its  own  muft  draw  its  wines. 
It  does  not  feeni  neceffary,  however,,  that  the  at- 
tention of  government  fhould   be   more  turned 
towards  the  one  than  towards  the  other  objedl. 
A   country  that  ,has   wherewithal  to    buy  wine, 
will  dways'get  the  wine   which  it  has  occafion 
for;   arid  a  country  that  has  wherewithal  to  buy 
gold  and  filver,   will  never  be  in  want  of  thofe 
metals.     They  are  to  be  bought  for  a  certain  price 
like  all   other  commodities,   and  as  they  are  the 
price  of  all  other  conimodities,  fo  all  other  com- 
modities are  the  price  of  thofe  metals.     We  truft 
with  perfeft  fecurity  that  the  freedom  of  trade, 
without  any  attention  of  government,   will  always 
fupply  us  with  the  wine  which  we  have  occafion 
for :    and  we  may  truft  with  equal  fecurity  that  it 
will  always'  fupply  us  with  all  the  gold  and  filver 
which  we  can  afford  to  purchafe  or  to  employ, 
either  in  circulating  our  commodities,  or  in  other 
ufes.  .  / 

The  quantity  of  every  commodity  which  hu- 
man induftry  can  either  purchafe  or  produce, 
naturally  regulates  itfelf  in  every  country  accord- 
ing to  the  effeftual  demand,  or  according  to  the 

demand 
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demand  of  thofe  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  whole  c  h  a  f. 

«nt,  labour  and  profits  which  muft  he  paid  in 

order  to  prepare  ahd  bring  it  to  market.     B«t  no 

comitiodities  regulate  themfelves  more  ealily  or 

more  exaftly ,  according  to  this  efFeftual  demand 

than  gold  and  fdver  $    becaufe,   on  account  of  the 

fmall'  bulk  and  great  vakie  of  thofe  metals^  no 

commoclities  can  be  more  cafily  tranfported  from 

one  place  to  another,  from  the  places  where  they 

are  cheap,  to  thofe  where  they  are  dear,  -from  the 

places  where  they  exceed,    to   thofe  where*  they 

fall  ftiort  of  this  efFeftual  demand.     If  there  were 

in  England,   for  example,   an   efFedtual  demand 

for  an  additional  quantity  of  gold,  a  packet-boat 

could  bring  from  Lifbon,  or  from  wherever  elfe 

it  was  to  be  had,  fifty  tuns  of  gold,  which  could 

be  coined  into  more  than  five  millions  of  guineas; 

But  if  there  were  an  efFeftual  demand  for  grain  t<j 

the  fame  value,  to  import  it  would  require,   at 

five  guineas  a  tun,  a  million  of  tuns  of  fhipping^ 

or  a  thoufand  fhips  of  a  thoufand  tuns  each.    The 

navy  of  England  would  not  be  fufiicient. 

When  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  imported 
into  dny  country  exceeds  the  eflfeftual  demand,  no 
vigilance  of  government  can  prevent  their  ex- 
portation. All  the  fanguinary  laws  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  are  not  able  to  keep  their,  gold  and  fd- 
ver at  home.  The  continual  importations  from 
Peru  and  Brazil^  exceed  the  effcdual  demand  of 
thofe  countries,,  and  fink  the  price  of  thofe  me- 
tals there  .below  that  in  the  neighbguring  coun-t 
tries,  .  I^  on  the  contrary,  ;  in  any  particular 
country  their  quantity  fell  fhort  of  the  eflfe^Skgal 
,  .    '  L  3  ,, .   demand, 
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Book  demand,  ib  as  to  raife  their  price  abo^rc  tliat  of 
die  neighbouring  countries,  the  govcmroeot 
would  have  no  occalion  to  take  any  paios  to  im^ 
port  them.  If  it  were  even  to  take  pains  to  pre* 
irent  their  importation,  it  would  not  be  able  to 
cSeduate  it.  Thofe  metals,  when  the  Spartans 
had  got  wherewithal  to  purchafe  them,  brdce 
through  all  die  barriers  which  the  laws  of  Lycur* 
gus  oppo&d  to  their  entrance  intt>  Lacedemdn. 
AH  the  fanguinary  laws  of  the  cuftoms  are  not 
aUe  to  prevent  die  importadon  of  the  teas  of  the 
Dutch  and  Gottenburgh  Eaft  India  companies  i 
tiecaufe  fomewhat  cheaper  than  tfaofe  <^  the  Bri- 
iifh  company.  A  pound  of  tea,  however,  is 
about  a  hundred  times  the  bulk  of  one  of  the 
Jiigheil  prices,  fixteen  ihillings,  that  is  com« 
monly  paid  for  it  in  filver,  and  more  than  two 
thoufand  times  the  bulk  of  the  fame  price  in 
gold,  and  coniequendy  juil;  fo  many  dmes  more 
difficult  to  fmu^le. 

It  is  pardy  owing  to  the  cafy  tranfportadon  of 
gold  and  filver  from  the  places  where  they  abound 
to  thofc  where  they  arc  wanted,  that  the  price  of 
tbofe  metals  does  not  fluduate  condnually  like 
that  of  the  greater  part  of  other  commodities, 
which  are  hindered  by  their  bulk  from  ihifring 
their  lituation,  when  the  market  happeris  to  be 
either  over  or  under-ftockcd  with  them.  The 
price  of  thoie  metals,  indeed,  is  not  aleogedier 
exempted  from  variation,  but  the  changes  to 
which  it  Is  pliable  are  generally  flow,  gradual, 
and  uniform.  In  Europe,  ibr  example,  it  is 
iuppoied^  without  much  fr)undation,  perhaps, 
13  that;^ 
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that,  during  the  courfc  of  the  prcfent  and  pre-  ®  \^  ^^ 
ceding  century,  they  have  been  conftantly,  but  ^"  J  ■/ 
gradually,  fiiiking  in  their  value,  on  account  of 
the  continual  importations  from  the  Spanifh 
Weft  Indies.  But  to  make  any  fudden  change 
in  the  price  of  gold  and  filver,  fo  as  to  raife  or 
lower  at  once,  fenfibly  and  remarkably,  the  mo- 
ney price  of  all  other  commoditieSj  requires  fuch 
a  revolution  in  commerce  as  that  occafioned  by 
the  difcovery  of  America, 

If,  notwithftanding  all  this,  gold,  and  filver 
ihould  at  any  time  fall  (hort  in  a  country  which 
has  wherewithal  to  purchafe  them,  there  are 
more  expedients  for  fupplying  their  place,  than 
that  of  almoft  any  other  commodity.  If  the 
materials  of  manufafture  are  wanted,  induftry 
muft  ftop.  If  provifions  are  wanted,  the  people 
muft  ftarvc.  But  if  money  is  wanted,  barter 
will  fupply  its  place,  though  with  a  good  deal  of 
inconveniency.  Buying  and  felling  upon  credit, 
and  the  diflferent  dealers  compenfating  their  cre- 
dits with  one  another,  once  a  month  or  once  a 
year,  will  fupply  it  with  lefs  inconveniency.  A 
well-regulated  paper  money  will  fupply  it,  'not 
only  without  any  inconveniency,  but,' in  feme 
cafes,  with  fome  advantages.  Upon  every  ac- 
count, therefore,  the  attention  of  government 
never  was  fo  unneceffarily  employed,  as  when 
direded  to  watch  over  the  prefervation  or  increafe 
of  the  quantity  of  money  in  any  country. 

No  complaint,  however,  is  more  common  than 
tliart  of  a  fcarcity  of  money.  Money,  like  >yine, 
muft  always  be  fcarcc  with  thofe  who  have  nci- 

L  4  ther 
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BOOK  thcr  wherewithal  to  buy  it,  nor  credit  to  borro\nr 
V  ^'_f  it.  :  Thore  who  have  either,   will  feldom  be  in- 
want  either  of  the  money,   or  of  the  wine  which 
they  have  bccafion  for.      This  connplaint,  how- 
ever, of  the  fcarcity  of  money,  is  not  always  con- 
fined to   improvident  Ipendthrifts.     It  is  fome- 
times  general  through  a  whole  mercantile  town, 
and  the  country  in   its   neighbourhood.     Over- 
trading is  the  comnQon  caufe  of  it.  .  Sober  men,« 
whofc  projefts  have  been  dilproportioned  to  their 
capicak,    arfe' as   likejy'ito   have   neither  :  where- 
withal to  buy  money,  nqr  credit  to  borrow  it,  as 
prodigals    whofe    expence    has :  been    difpropor- 
tioned  to  their   revenue.      Before   their  projefts 
can  be  brought  to  bear,  their  flock  is  gone,    and 
their  credit  with   it.      They   run    about    every- 
where to   borrow  money,    and  every  body  tells 
them  that  they  have  none  to  lend.    .  Even  fuch 
general  complaints  of  the  fcarcity  of  money  do 
not  always  prove  that  the  ufual  number  of  gold 
and  filver  pieces  are  not,  circulating  in  the  coun-^ 
try,  but  that  many  people  want  thofe  pieces  who' 
have  nothing  to  give  for  them.     When  the  pro-* 
fits  of  trade  happen  to  be  greater  than  ordinary,' 
over-trading  becomes  a  general  error  both  among* 
great  and  fmall  dealers.      They   do.  not    always 
lend  more  money   abroad  than   ufual,    but  they 
buy  upon  credit  both  at '  home  and  abroad,   an 
unufual  quantity  of  goods,   which  they  fend  to 
fome  diftant  market,    in  hopes  that  the  returns 
will   come   in  before   the  demand  for  payment. 
The  demand  comes  before  the  returns,   and  they 
have  nothing  at  hand,  with  which  they  can  either. 

purchafe 
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purchafe  money,  or  give  folid  fecurity  for  bor^  chap, 
rowing.     It  is  not  any  fcar'city  of  gold  and  filver, 
but  the  difficulty  which  fuch  people  find  in  bor- 
rowing, and  which  their  creditors  find  in  getting 
payment,,  that'occafions  the.  general  connplaint  of 
the  fcarcity  of  money. 

It.  would  be  too  ridiculous  to  go  about  feri- 
cufly  to  prove,  that  wealth  does  not  confift  in 
money,  or  in  gold  and  filver  j  but  in  what  mo- 
ney purchafes,  and  is  valuable  only  for  purchaf- 
ing.  Money,  no  doubt,  makes  always  a  part  of 
the  national  capital;  but  it  has  already  been 
fhown  that  it  generally  makes  but  a  fmall  part, 
and  always  the  moft  unprofitable  part  of  it. 

It  is  not  becaufe  wealth  confifts  more  effen- 
tially  in  money  than  in  goods,  that  the  merchant 
finds  it  generally  more  cafy  to  buy  gockls  with 
money,  than  to  buy  money  with  goods ;  but  be- 
caufe money  is  the  known  and  eftablilhed  inftru- 
nient  of  commerce,  for  which  every  thing  is 
readily  given  in  exchange,  tut  which  is  not  al- 
ways with  equal  readinefs  to  be  got  in  exchange 
for  every  thing.  The  greater  part  of  goods  bc- 
fides  are  more  perifhable  than  money,  and  he 
may  frequently  fuftain  a  much  greater  lofs  by 
keeping  them.  When  his  goods  are  upon  hand 
too,  he  is  more  liable  to  fuch  demands  for  mo- 
ney as  he  may  not  be  able  to  anfwer,  than  when 
he  has  got  their  price  in  his  coffers.  Over  and 
above  all  this,  his  profit  arifes  more  diredlly 
from  felling  than  from  buying,  and  he  is  upon  . 
all  thefe  accounts  generally  much  more  anxious 
to  exchange  his  goods  for  money,  than  his  mo- 
ney 
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ney  for  goods.      But  though  a  particular  mer- 
chant, with  abundance  of  goods  in  his  warjehoufe, 
may  fometimes  be  ruined  by  not  being  able  to 
fell  them  in  time,  a  nation  or  country  is  not  lia- 
ble to  the  fame  accident.     The  whole  capital  of 
a  merchant  frequently  confifts  in  perilhablc  goods 
deftined  for  purchafing  money.     But  il  is  but  a 
very  fmall  part  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labour  of  a  country  which  can  ever  be  de- 
ftined for  purchafing  gold  and  filver  front  their 
neighbours.      The  far  greater  part  is  circulated 
and  confumed  among  themfelves;    and  even  of 
the  furplus  which  is  fent  abroad,  the  greater  part 
is  generally  deftined  for  the  purchafe  of  other  fo- 
reign goods.     Though'  gold  and  filver,  therefore, 
could  not  be  had  in  exchange  for  the  goods  de- 
ftined to  purchafe  them^  the  nation  would  not  be 
ruined.     It  might,  indeed,  fufFer  fome  lofs  and 
inconveniency,  and  be  forced  upon  fome  of  thofc 
expedients  which  are  neceffary  for  fupplying  the 
place  of  money.     The  annual  produce  of  its  land 
and  labour,    however,    would  be   the  fame,    or 
very  nearly  the  fame,  as  ufual,  becaufe  the  fame, 
or  very  nearly  the  fame  confumable  capital  would 
be    employed  in  maintaining  it.      And  though 
goods  do  not  always  draw  money  fo  readily  as' 
money  draws  goods,  in  the  long-run  they  draw 
it  more    neceffarily    than   even   it   draws   them. 
Goods  can  ferve  many  other  purpofes  befides  pur- 
chafing money,    but  money  can  ferve  no  other 
purpofe    befides     purchafing     goods.       Money, 
therefore,  neceiTarily  runs  after  goods,  but  godds 
do  not  always  or  necefiarily  run-  after  money. 

The 
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The  man  who  buys,  does  not  always  mean  tO  fcU  ^  ^^^  **• 
again,  but  frequently  to  ufe  or  tQ  cc«)fumei 
whereas  he  who  fellB,  always  means  to  buy  again. 
The  jooc  wAy  frequently  have  done  the  whole, 
but  the  other  can  never  have  done  more  than  th^ 
one-half  of  his  bulincfs.  It  is  not  for  its  ow4 
iake  that  men  defire  money,  but  for  the  fake  of 
what  they  can  purchafc  with  it. 

Consumable  commodities,  it  is  faid,  are  ibon 
deftroyed  ;  whereas  gold  and  filver  are  df  a  more 
durable  nature,  and,  were  it  not  for  this  con- 
tinual exportation,  might  be  accumulate^  for 
ages  together,  to  the  indredible  augmentation  of 
the  real  wealth  of  the  country.  Nothing,  there^ 
fore,  it  is  pretended,  can  be  more  difadvan- 
tageous  to  any  country,  than  the  trade  which 
coofifts  in  the  exchange  of  fuch  lafting  ^  fuch 
perifhable  commodities.  We  do  not,  however, 
reckon  that  trade  difadvantageous  which  cpnfifts 
in  the  exchange  of  the  hard-ware  of  England  for 
the  wines  of  France  5  and  yet  hard-ware  is  -a  very 
durable  commodity,  and  were  it  not  for  this  con- 
tinual exportation,  might  too  be  accumulated  for 
ages  together,  to  the  incredible  augmentation 
of  the  pots  and  pans  of  the  country.  But  it 
readily  occurs  that  the  number  of  fuch  utenfib 
is  in  every  country  neceflarily^  limited  by  the  ufe 
which  there  is  for  them  ;  that  it  would  be  abfuixi 
00  have  more  pots  and  pans  than  were  neceflSirjr 
for  cooking  the  viiSluals  ufually  confumcd  there  | 
and  that  if  the  quantity  of  yiftuals  were  to  in- 
creafe,  the  number  of  pots  and  pans  ^{o\|id 
jeadily  incrcafe  along  with  it,  a  part  of  the  in* 

creafed 
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*  ^«?  ^  creafed  quantity  of  viduals  being  employed  in 
purchafing  them,  or  in  maintaining  an  additional 
number  of  workmen  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  make 
them.  It  fhould  as  readily  occur  that  the  quan- 
tity of  gold  and  filver  is  in  every  country  limited 
by  the  ufe  which  there  is  for  thofe  metals ;  that 
their  ufe  confifts  in  circulating  commodities  as 
coin,  and  in  affording  a  fpecies  of  houfliold  furni-' 
tufe  as  plate;  that  the  quantity  of  coin  in-tvcry 
country,  is  regulated  by  the  value  of  the  commo- 
dities which  are  to  be  circulated  by  itT  increafe 
that  value,  and  immeciiately  a- part  of  it^will  be 
lent  abroad  to  purchafe,  wh^reveFitis  to  be  had, 
the  additional  quantity  of  coin  requifite'for  circu- 
lating them  ;  that  the  quantity  of  plate  is  regulated 
by  tne  number  and  wealth  of  thofe  private  fami- 
lies who  chufe  to  indulge  themfelves  in  that  fort 
of  magnificence :  increafe  tne  number  and  wealth 
of  iuch  families,  and  a  part  of  this  increafed 
wealth  \Cill  moll  probably  be  employed  in  purchaf- 
ing,  wherever  it  is  to  be  found,  an  additional 
quantity  of  plate  :  that  to  attempt  to  increafe  the 
wealth  of  any  country,  either  by  introducing  or  by 
detaining  in  it  an  unneceflary  quantity  of  gold  and 
filver,  is  as  ablurd  as  it  would  be  to  attempt  to 
increafe  the  good  cheer  of  private  families,  by 
obliging  them  to  keep  an  unneceflary  number  of 
kitchen  utenfds.  As  the  expence  of  purchafing 
thofe  unneceflary  utenfils  would  diminifli  infl:ead' 
of  increajfing  either  the  quantity  or  goodnefs  of 
the  family  provifions  J  fo  the  expence  of  purchaf- 
ing an  unneceflary  quantity  of  gold  and  filver 
miift,  -in  every  country,  as  neceflTarily  diminifh 
•.-  •  thq 
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the   wealth  which   feeds;,     clothes,     and  .lodges^  <^^J^  p* 
which  maintains  and  employs  the  people.     Gold 
and  filver,   whether  in  the  fhape  of  coin  or  of 
plate,    are  utenfils,;  it  muft  be  remembered,    as 
much  as  the  furniture  of  the  kitchen.     Increafe 
the  ufe.  for  them,  increafe  the  confumable  com- 
modities .  which  are  to  be  circulated,    managed, 
and  prepared  by  means  of  them,   and  you  will 
infallibly  increafe  the  quantity ; .  but  if  you  at- 
tempt, by  extraordinary  means,  vto  increafe  the 
quantity,  you  will  as  infallibly  diminilh  the  ufe 
and  even  the  quantity  too,  which  in  thofe  metals 
can  never  be  greater  than  what  the  ufe  requires. 
Were  they-  ever  to  be  accumulated  beyond  this 
quantity,  their  tranfportation  is  fo  eafy,  and  the 
lofs   which   attends  their  lying  idle   and  unem- 
ployed fo  great,  that  no  law  could  prevent  their 
being  immediately  fent^out  of  the  country. 

It  is  not  always  ne^eflary  to  accumulate  gold 
and  filver,  in  order  to  enable  a  country  to  carry 
on  foreign  wars,  and  to  maintain  fleets  and  ar-^ 
mies  in  diftant  countries.  Fleets  and  armies  ard 
maintained,  not  with  gold  and  filver,  but  with 
confumable  goods.  The  nation  which,  from  the 
annual  produce  of  its  domeftic  induftry,  from  the 
annual  revenue  arifing  out  of  its  lands,  labour, 
and  confumable  ftock,  has  wherewithal  to  purchafc 
thofe  confumable  goods  in  diftant  countries,  can 
maintain  foreign  wars  there. 

A  NATION  may  purchafe  the  pay  and  provifions 
.of  an  army  in  a  diftant  country  three  different 
i.ways;  by  fending  abroad  either,  firft,  fome  part 
fof  its  accumulated  gold  and  filver;  or  fecondly, 

fume 
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•  <J  o  *^  feme  part  of  the  annual  produce  of  its  manu- 
fdftures ;  or  Jaft  of  all,  fome  part  of  its  annuaF 
rude  produce. 

Thb  gold  and  filver  which  can  properly  be 
confidered  as-  accumulated  or  ftored  up  in  anjr 
country,  may  be  diftinguifhcd  into  three  parts  1 
firft,  the  circulating  .money;  fecondly,  the  plate 
of  private  families ;  and  laft  of  all,  the  money 
whidi  may  have  been  coUcfted  by^  many  years 
parfimony,  and  laid  up  in  the  treafury  of  the 
prince. 

It  can  feldom  happen  that  much  can  be  Ipared 
from  the  circulating  money  of  the  country;  be- 
caufe  in  that  there  can  feldom  be  much  redun- 
dancy. The  value  of  goods  annually  bought  and 
Ibid  in  any  country  requires  a .  certain  quantity 
of  money  to  circulate  and  drftribute  them  to 
their  proper  confumers,  ^  and  can-  give  employ- 
ment to  no  more.  The  channel  of  circulation 
neceflarily  draws  to  itfelf  a  fum  fufficient  to  fill 
it,  and  never  admits  any  more.  Something, 
however,  is  generally  withdrawn  from  this  chan- 
nel in  the  cafe  of  foreign  war.  By  the  great 
number  of  people  who  are  maintained  abroad, 
fewer  are  maintained  at  home.  Fewer  goods^  arc 
circulated  there,  and  lefs  money  becomes  necef- 
fary  to  circulate  them.  An  extraordinary  quan- 
tity of  paper  rtioney,  of  fome  fort  or  other  too, 
fuch  as  exchequer  notes,  navy  bills,  and  bank 
bills  in  England,  is  generally  iflued  upon  fuch 
occafions,  and  by  fupplying  the  place  of  circu- 
lating gold  and  filver,  gives  an  opportunity  of 
fending  a  greater  quantity  of  it  abroad.     All 
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'this,  however,  could  afford  but  a  poor>  refource 
for  maintaining  a  foreign  war, 'of  great  expcncc 
andYcveral  years  duration. 

The  nneking  down  the  plate  of  {wivate  fami- 
lies, has  upon  every  *  occafion  been  found  a  ftilt 
more  infignifkant  one.  The  French,,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  laft  war,  did  not  derive  fo  much 
advantage  from  this  expedient  as  to  compenfate 
the  lofs  of  the  fafhion. 

The  accumulated  treafures  of  the  prince  have, 
in  former  times,  afibrded  a  much  greater  and 
more  lafting  refource.  In  the  prefcnt  times,-  if 
you  except  the  king  of  Pruflia,  to  accumulate 
treafure  feems  to  be  no  part  of  the  policy  of  Eu- 
ropean princes. 

The  funds  which  maintained  the  foreign  war5 
of  the  prefent  century,  the  moft  ekpenfive  per- 
haps which  hiftory  records,  feem  to  have  had 
litde  dependency  upon  the  exportation  either  of 
the  circulating  money,  or  of  the  plate  of  private 
families,  or  of  the  treafore  of  the  prince.  The 
laft  French  war  coft  Great  Britain  upwards  of 
ninety  millions,  including  notL  only  the  feventy- 
five  millions  of  new  debt  that  was  contraftedi 
but  the  additional  two  fhillings  in  the  pound 
land  tax,-  and  what  was  annually  borrowed  of  the 
finking  fund.  More  than  two-thirds  of  this  ex- 
pence  were  laid  out  in  diftant  countries ;  in  Ger- 
many, Portugal,  America,  in  the  ports  of  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies. 
The  kings  of  England  had  no  accumulated  trea- 
fure. We  never  heard  of  any  extraordinary 
quantity  of  plate  being  melted  down.  The  cir- 
culating 
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BOOK  culating  gold  and  filver  of  the  country  had  n6t 
been  fuppofed  to  exceed  eighteen  millions.  Since 
the.  late  recoinage  of  the  gold,  however^  if  is, 
believed  to  have  been  a  good  deal  under-rated. 
Let  us  fuppofe,  therefore,  according  to  the  moft 
exaggerated  coniputation  which  I  remember  to 
have  either  ken  or  heard  of,  that,  gold  and  filver 
together,  it  amounted  to  thirty  millions.  Had 
the  war  been  carrjed  on,  by  means  of  our  money, 
the  whole  of  it  muft,  even  according  to  this  com- 
putation, have  been  fent  out  and  returned  again 
at  leaft  twice,  in  a  period  of  between  fix  and 
fcven  years.  ,  Should  this  be  ,fuppofed,  it  would 
afford  the  moft  dec]  five  argument  to  demonftrate 
how  unneceflary  it  is  for  governnient  to  watch 
over  the  prefcrvation  of  money,  fince  upon  this 
fuppofition  the  whole  money  of  the  country  muft 
have  gone  from  it  and  returned  to  it  again,  two 
different  times  in  fo  fhort  a  period,  without  any 
body's  knowing  any  thing  of  the  matter.  The 
channel  of  circulatipn,  however,  never  appeared 
more  empty  than  ufual  during  any  part  of  this 
period.  Few  people  wanted  money  who  had 
wherewithal  to  pay  for  it.  The  profits  of  foreign 
trade,  indeed,  were  greater  than  ufual  during 
the  whole  war ;  but  efpecially  towards  the  end  of 
it.  This  occafioned,  what  it  always  pccafions, 
a  general  over-trading  in  all  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain  j  and  this  again  occafioned  the  ufual  com- 
plaint of  the  fcarcity  of  money,  which  always, 
follows  over-trading.  Many  people  wanted 
it,  who  had  neither  wherewithal  to  buy  it,  jior: 
credit  to  borrow  iti  and  becaufc  the  debtors 
9  found 
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found  it  difficult  to  borrow,  the  creditors  found  ^  ^^^  ^• 
it   diffi<iult'  to  get   payment.     Gold   arid   fil\rer, 
however,    were    generally    to  be  had   for   their 
value,  by  thofe  who  had  that  value  to  give  foj^ 
them. 

The  enormous  expence  of  the  kte  w^r,   there- 
fore,  mud  have  been   chiefly  defrayed,   not  by 
the  exportation  o^  gold  ^nd  filver,  but  by  that 
of  Britilh  commodities  of  fome  kind  or  other. 
When  the  government,  or  thofe  who  afted  under 
them,  contradted  with  a  merchant  for  a  remit- 
tance to  fome  foreign  country,  he  would  natu- 
rally endeavour  to  pay  his  foreign  correspondent, 
upon  whom  he  had  granted  a  bill,   by  fending 
abroad  rather  commodities  than  gold  and  fdvcr. 
If  the  commodities  of  Great  Britain  were  not  in 
demand  in  that  country,  he  would  endeavour  to 
fend  them  to  fome  other  country,  in  which  he 
could  purchafe  a  bill  upon  that  country.     The 
tranlportation    of  commodities,    when    properly 
fuited  to  the  market,   is  always  attended  with  a 
confiderable  profit;   whereas    that   of  gold\  and 
filver  is  fcarce  ever  attended  with  any.     When 
thofe  metals  are  fent  abroad  in  order  to  purchafe 
foreign  commodities,  the  merchant's,  profit  arifcs, 
not  from  the  purchafe,  but  from  the  fale  of  the 
returns.     But  when  they  are  fent  abroad  merely 
to  pay  a  debt,   he  gets  no  returns,   and  confe- 
quently    no    profit.      He    naturally,    therefore, 
exerts  his  invention  to  find  out  a  way  of  paying 
his  foreign  debts,  rather  by   the  exportation  of 
commodities  than   by  that   of  gold   and   filver. 
Xhe  great   quantity   of   Britifh  goods   ^i^rted 
.  Vol,  II.  M  during 
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BOOK  during  the  courfe  of  the  Utc  war,  without  bring- 
ing back  any  returns,  is  accordingly  remarked 
by  the  author  of  The  Prcfcnt  Sutc  of  the 
Nation. 

Besides  the  three  forts  of  gold  and  filver  above 
mentioned,  there  is  in  all  great  commercial 
countries  a  good  deal  of  bullion  alternately  im- 
ported and  exported  for  the  porpofcs  of  foreiga 
trade.  This  buUion,  as  it  circulates  among 
different  commercial  countries  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  national  coin  circulates  in  every  par^ 
ticular  country,  may  be  conlidered  as  the  money 
of  the  great  mercantile  republic.  The  naflonal 
coin  receives  its  movement  and  direction  from 
the  commodities  circulated  within  the  precinfts 
of  each  particular  country :  the  money  of  the 
mercantile  republic,  from  thofe  circulated  be- 
tween different  countries.  Both  are  employed 
in  facilitating  exchanges,  the  one  between  differ- 
ent individuals  of  the  fame,  the  other  between 
thofe  of  different  nations.  Part  of  this  money 
of  the  great  mercantile  republic  may  have  been, 
and  probably  was,  employed  in  carrying  on  the 
late  war.  In  time  of  a  general  war,  it  is  natural 
to  fuppofe  that  a  movement  and  direftion  ihoul4 
be  impreffed  upon  it,  different  from  what  it 
ufually  follows  in  profound  peace  5  that  it  Ihould 
circulate  more  about  the  feat  of  the  war,  and  be 
more  employed  in  purchafing  there,  and  in  the 
neighbouring  countries,  the  pay  and  provifions 
of  the  different  armies.  But  whatever  ^art  of 
this  money  of  the  mercantile  republic.  Great 
Britain    may   have    annually    employed   in   this 
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manner,  it  nnuft  have  been  annually  ptirchafed,  chap. 
either  with  Britifti  commodities,  or  with  fome- 
thing  elfe  that  had  been  purchafcd  with  them; 
which  ftill  brings  us  back  to  commodities,  to  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the 
country,  as  the  ultimate  refources  which  enabled 
us  to  carry  on  the  war.  It  is  natural  indeed  to 
fuppofc,  that  fo  great  an  annual  expence  muft 
have  been  defrayed  from  a  great  annual  produce. 
The  expence  of  176 1,  for  exiample,  amounted  to 
more  than  nineteen  millions.  No  accumulation 
could  have  fupported  fo  great  an  annual  profu- 
fion.  There  is  no  annual  produce  even  of  gold 
and  filver  which  could  have  fupported  it.  The 
whole  gold  and  filver  annually  imported  into 
both  Spain  and  Portugal,  according  to  the  beft 
accounts,  does  not  commonly  much  exceed  fix 
millions  ftcrling,  which,  in  fome  years,  would  - 
icarce  have  paid  four  months  expence  of  the 
hte  war. 

The  commodities  molt  proper  for  being  tranf- 
ported  to  diftant  countries,  in  order  to  purchafe 
there,  either  the  pay  and  provifions  of  an  army, 
or  fome  part  of  the  money  ^of  the  mercantile  re- 
public  to  be  employed  in  purchafing  them, 
ieem  to  be  the  finer  and  more  improved  manu- 
fadures ;  fuch  as  contain  a  great  value  in  a  fmall  * 
bulk,  and  can,  therefore,  be  exported  to  a  great 
diftance  at  little  expence.  A  country  whofc  in- 
duftr  A  produces  a  great  annual  furplus  of  fuch  , 
manunKtures,  which  arc  ufually  exported  to  fo- 
reign countries,  may  carry  on  for  many  years  a 
very   expenfiy^  foreign  war,  without  either  ex- 
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*  %^  *  porting  any  confiderabk  quantity  of  gold  ani 
filver,  or  even  having  any  fuch  quantity  to  ex- 
port. .  A  confiderabk  part  of  the  annual  fur- 
plus  of  its  manufafbures  itiu{^>  indeed^  in  this 
cafe  be  exported^  without  brining  back  any  re- 
turns to  the  country^  though  it  does  to  the  mer- 
chant j  the  governnient  purchafing  of  the  mer- 
chant his  bills  upon  foreign  countries,  in  order 
to  purchafe  there  the  pay  and  provifions  of  an 
army.  Some  part  of  this  furplus,  however,  may 
ftill  continue  to  bring  back  a  return.  The  ma- 
nufadturers,  during  the  war,  -will  have  a  double 
demand  upon  them,  and  be  called  upon,  firfl^ 
to  work  up  goods  to  be  fent  abroad,  for  paying 
the  bills  drawn  upon  foreign  countries  for  the 
pay  and  provifions  of  the  army  j  and,  fecondly, 
to  work  up  fuch  as  are  neceiSary  for  purchafing 
the  common  returns  that  had  ufualiy  been  con- 
fumed  in  the  country.  In  the  midft  of  the  moft 
deftru(3:ive  foreign  war,  therefore,  the  greater 
part  of  manufaftures  may  frequently  floiwifli 
greatly;  and,  on  the  contrary,  they  may  decline 
on  the  return  of  the  peace.  They  may  flouriJjx 
amidft  the  ruin  of  their  country,  and  begii>  to 
decay  upon  the  return  of  its  profperity.  .  The 
different  ftate  of  many  different  branches  of  the 
Britifh  manufadtures  during  the  late  war,  and  for 
fbme  time  after  the  peace,  may  ferve  a$  an  illuf- 
tration  of  what  has  been  juft  now  faid. 
.  No  foreign  war  of  great  expeace  or  ^uc^tioa 
could .  conveniently  be  carried  on  by  the  exporta- 
tion of  the  rude  produce  of  the  foil.  The  ex- 
pence  of  lending  fuch  a  quantity  of  it  to  a  fo-. 
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reign  country  as  might   purdhafe  the   pay   and  ^  »  a  p. 
provifions  of  an  army,  would  be  too  great.     Few, 
countries  too  produce  much  more  rude  produce 
than  what  is  fufficient  for  the  fubfiftence  of  their 
own    inhabitants.      To    fend    abroad    any  great 
quantity    of   it,    therefore,    would    be    to    fend 
abroad  a  part  of  the  ncceflary  fubfiftence  of  ^he 
people.     It  is  otherwife  with  the  exportation  of 
manufactures.     The  maintenance  of  the  people 
employed  in  them  is  kept  at  home,  and  only  the 
furplus   part  of  their   work    is    exported.      Mr. 
Hume  frequently  takes  notice  of  the  inability  of 
the  ancient  kings  of  England  to  carry  on,  with- 
out interruption,   any  foreign  war  of  long,  dura- 
tion.    The  Englilh,    in  thofc  days,  had  nothing 
wherewithal  to  purchafe  the   pay  and  provifions 
of  their  armies  in  foreign  countries,  but  either 
the  rude  produce  of  the  foil,  of  which  no  confi- 
•  derable  part  could  be  fpared  from  the  home  con- 
fumption,  or  a  few  manufaftures  of  the  coarfeft 
kind,  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  rude  produce, 
the  tranfportation  was  too  expehfive.     This  ina- 
bility did  riot  arife  from  the  want  of  m9ney,  but 
of  the  finer  and   more  improved    manufadures. 
Buying  and  felling  was  tranfafted  by  means  of 
money  in  England  then,   as  well  as  now.     The 
quantity  of  circulating  money  muft  have  borne 
the  fame  proportion  to  the  number  and  value  of 
purchafes   and   fales    ufually    tranfafted    at    that 
time,  wMch  it  does  to  thofe  tranfafted  at  prefent ; 
or  rather  it  muft  have  borne  a  greater  proportion 
becaufe   there  was  then   no    paper,    which   now 
occupies  a  great  part  of  the  employment  of  gold 
-  *      M  3  and 
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BOOK  and  filver.    Among  nations  to  whom  comn)erce 
^    'y_V  ^  and  manufactures  arc  littk  known,  the  fovereign, 
upon  extraordinary  occafions^  can  ieldom  draw 
any  confidcrable  aid  from  his  fubjefts,  for  reaibns 
which  ihall  be  explained  hereafter.     It  is  in  fuch. 
countries,  therefore,  that  he  generally  endeavours 
to.  accumulate  a  treafure,    as  the  only  refource 
againft  fuch  emergencies.     Independent  of  this 
neceflity,  he  is  in  fuch  a  fituation  naturally  dif- 
pofeci  to   the  parfimony  requifitc  for  accuniula- 
tion.     In  that  fimple  ftate,.  the  expence  even  of 
a  fovereign  is  not  direfted  by  the  vanity  which 
delights  in  the.  gaudy  finery  of  a  court,   but  is 
employed  in  bounty  to  his  tenants,   and  hofpi* 
tality  to  his  retainers.     But  bounty  and  hofpita- 
lity  very  feldom  lead  to  extravagance;   though 
vanity  almoft  always  does.     Every  Tartar  chiefi 
accordingly,   has  a   treafure.      The   treafures  of 
Mazepa,   chief  of  the  Coffacs   in  the   Ukraine, 
the  famous  ally  of  Charles  the.  XIIth>  are  faid  to 
have  been  very  great.     The  French  kings  of  the 
Merovingian  race  had  all  treafures^    When  they 
divided'  their    kingdom   among    their    different 
children,  they  divided  their  treafure   too.     The 
Saxon  princes,  and  the  firft  kings  after  the  con- 
queft,   feem  likewife  to  have  accumulated  trca* 
.  fures.     The  firft  exploit  of  every  new  reign  was 
commonly  to  fei?e  the  treafure  of  the  preceding 
king,  as  the  moft  cflcntial  meafure  for  fecuring 
the  fucceflion.     The  fovercigns  of  improved  and 
commercial   countries   are    not    under   the   ikme 
neceflity  of  accumulating  O^eafures,  becaufe  they 
can  generally  draw  from  their  fubjfefts  cxtraordi- 
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nary  aids  upon  extraordinary  occafions.  They  c  ha  p. 
are  likewife  lefs  dilpofed  to  do  fo.  They  natu- 
rally, perhaps  neceffarily,  follow  the  mode  of  the 
times,  and  their  expence  comes  to  be  regulated  ^ 
by  the  fame  extravagant  vanity  which  direfts 
that  of  all  the  other  great  proprietors  in  their 
dominions.  The  infignificant  pageantry  of  their 
court  becomes  every  day  more  brilliant,  and  the 
expence  of  it  not  only  prevents  accumulation, 
but  frequently  encroaches  upon  the  funds  ^de- 
ftined  fof  more  neceflary  expences.  What  Der- 
cyllidas  faid  of  the  court  of  Perfia,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  that  of  feveral  European  princes,  that 
he  faw  there  much  fplendor  but  little  ftrength, 
and  many  fervants  but  few  foldiers. 

The  importation  of  gold  and  filver  is  not  the 
principal,    much  lefs  the  folc    benefit  which  a 
nation  derives  from  its  foreign  trade-     Between 
whatever  places  foreign  trade  is  carried  on,   they 
all  of  them  derive  two  diftindt  benefits  from  it. 
It  carries  out  that  furplus  part  of  the  produce  of 
their  land  and  labour  for  which  there  is  no  de- 
mand  among   them,   and  brings  back  in  return 
for  it  fomething  elfe  for  which  there  is  a  demand. 
It   gives  a  value   to   their    fuperfluities,    by  ex- 
changing them    for  fomething  elfe,    which  may 
fatisfy  a  part  of  their  wants,  and  increafe  their 
enjoyments.     By  means  of  it,  the  narrownefs  of 
the  home  market  does  not  hinder  the  divifion  of 
labour  in  any  particular  branch  of  art  or  manu- 
fafture  from  being  carried   to   the  higheft   per- 
fedion.      By  opening  a  more  extenfive  market 
for  whatever  part  of  the  produce  gf  their  labour 
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B  o^o  K  may  exceed  the  home  confunlption,  it  cncouragca 
them  to  improve  its  produftive  powers,  and  to 
augment  its  annual  produce  to  the  utipoft,  and 
thereby  to  increafe  the  real  revenue  and  wealth  of 
the  fociety.  Thefe  great  and  important  fcrvices 
foreign  trade  is  continually  occupied  in  perform- 
ing, to  all  the  different  countries  between  which 
it  is  carried  on.  ^  They  all  derive  great  benefit 
from  it,  though  that  in  which  the  merchant  re- 
fides  generally  derives  the  greateft,  as  he  is  gene- 
rally more  employed  in  fupplying  the  wants,  and 
carrying  out  the  fuperfluities  of  his  own,  than  of 
any  other  particular  country.  To  import  the 
gold  and  filver  which  may  be  wanted,  into  the 
countries  which  have  no  mines,  is,  no  doubt,  a 
part  of  the  bufinefs  of  foreign  commerce.  It  is, 
however,  a  moft  infignificant  part  of  it,  A  coun* 
try  which  carried  on  foreign  trade  merely  upon 
this  account,  could  fcarce  have  occafion  to 
freight  a  ftiip  in  a  century. 

It  is  not  by  the  importation  q(  gold  and  filver, 
that  the  difcovery  of  America  has  enriched  Eu- 
rope. By  the  abundance  of  the  American 
mines,  thofe  metals  have  become  cheaper.  A 
fervice  of  plate  can  now  be  purchafed  for  about 
a  third  part  of  the  corn,  or  a  third  part  of  the 
labour,  which  it  would  have  coft  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  With  the  fame  annual  cxpcnce  of  la- 
bour and  commodities,  Europe  can  annually 
purchafe  about  three  tinies  the  quantity  of  plate 
which  it  could  have  purchafed  at  that  time. 
But  when  a  commodity  comes  to  be  fold  for  a 
fhird  part  of  what  had  been  its  yfual  price,  not 

only 
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only  thofe  ^ho  purdiafed  it  before  can  purchafe  c  h  a  p» 
three  times    their   former    quantity,    but    it    i*  t;,  ;^    # 
brought  down  to   the  level,  of  a  much  greater 
number  of  purchafers,  perhaps  to  more  than  ten, 
perhaps  to  more  than   twenty  times  the  former 
number.     So  that  there  may  be  in  Europe  at  % 
prefent  not  only  more   than    three   times,    but 
more  than  twenty  or  thirty  times  the  quantity  of 
plate  which  wpuld  have  been  in  it,  even  in  its 
prefent  ftate  of  improvement,  had  the  difcovery 
of  the  American  mines  never  been  made.     So  far 
Europe  has,    no  doubt,    gained  a  real  conveni- 
ency,    though  furely  a  very  trifling  one.      The 
ch^apnefs  of  gold  and  filver  renders  thofe  metals 
rather  leis  fit  for  the  purpofes  of  money  than  they 
w6re  before.      In  order  to  make  the  fame  pur- 
chafes,    we   muft  load  ourfelves   with  a  greater 
quantity  of  them,  and  carry  about  a  fhilling  in 
our  pocket  where  a  groat  would  have  done  be- 
fore.    It  is  difficult  to  fay  which  is  moft  trifling, 
this  inconveniency,  or  the  oppofite  conveniency,       \ 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  have  made 
any  very  eflential  change  in  the  ftate  of  Europe, 
The  difcovery  of  America,    howeveri    certainly 
made  a  moft  eflfential  one.     By  opening  a  new 
and  inexhauftible  market  to  all  the  commodities 
of  Europe,  it  gave  occafion  to  new  divifions  of 
labour  and  improvements  of  art,  which,  in  the 
narrow  circle  of    the  ancient  commerce,    could 
never  have  taken  place  for  want  of  a  market  to 
take  ofi^  the  greater  part  of  their  produce.     The 
produdive  powers  of  labour  were  jmproved,  and 
its  produce  increafed  in  all  the  di^rent  coun^ 
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BOOK  tries  of  Europe^  and  togedier  with  it  the  real 
'^:  .  revenue  and  wealth  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
commodities  of  Europe  were  almoft  ^  new  to 
America^  md  many  of  thofe  of  America  were 
new  to  Europe.  A  new  fet  of  ^xchanges^  there- 
,fi)re,  began  to  take  place  which  had  never  been 
lliought  of  before,  and  which  fliould  naturally 
have  proved  as  advantageous  to  the  new>  as  it 
certainly  did  to  the  old  continent.  The  iavage 
injuftice  of  the  Europeans  rendered  an  event, 
which  ought  to  have  been  beneficial  to  all,  ruin- 
ous and  dcftrudive  to  fcveral  of  thofe  unfortu- 
nate countries. 

The  difcovery  of  a  pafTage  to  the  Eaft  Indies> 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  happened 
much  about  the  fame  time,  opened,  perhaps,  a 
ftill  more  extepfive  range  to  foreign  commerce 
than  even  that  of  America,  notwithftanding  the 
greater  diftance.  There  were  but  two  nations 
in  America,  in  any  refpedk  fuperior  to  favages, 
and  thefe  were  dcftroyed  almoft  as  ^foon  as  dif- 
covered.  The'  reft  were  mere  favages.  But  the 
empires  of  China,  Indoftan,  Japan,  as  well  as 
feveral  others  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  without  having 
richer  mines  of  gold  or  filver,  were  in  every 
other  refpe<5t  much  richer,  better  cultivated,  and 
more  advanced  in  all  arts  and  manu6t6tures  than 
either  Mexico  or  Peru,  even  though  we  Ihould 
credit,  what  plainly  deferves  no  credit,  the  exag- 
gerated accounts  of ^  the  Spanifli  writers,  con- 
cerning the  ancient  ftate  of  thofe  empires.  But 
rich  and  civilized  nations  can  always  exchange 
to  a  nfiuch  greater  value  with  one  another,  than 

with 
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-w^itli  Tavagcs  aod  barbarians.     Europe,  however,  c  h  a  p« 
has  hitherto  derived  much  lefs  advantage  from       ^' 
its  commerce  with  the  £a(t  Indies,   than  from 
that  with  America.     The  Portuguefe   monopo- 
lized the  Eaft  India  trade  to  themfelves  for  sibaut 
a  century,  and  it  -was  only  indireftly  and  through   , 
them,    that  the  other  nations  of  Europe  could 
either  fend  out  or  receive  any  goods  from  that 
country.     When  the  Dutch,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  laft  century,  began  to  encroach  upon  them, 
they  veiled  their  whole  Eaft  India  commerce  in 
an  cxclufive  company.     The  Engliih,    French, 
Swedes,  and  Danes,  have  all  followed  their  ex- 
ample,   fo  ths^t  no  great  nation  in  Europe  has 
ever  yet  had  the  benefit  b{  a  free  commerce  ta 
the  Eaft  Indies.      No    other    reafon    need    be 
affigned  why  it  has  never  been  fo  advantageous 
as  the  trade  to  America,  which,  between  alnnoft 
every  nation  of  Europe  and  its  own  colonies,  is 
free  to  all  its  fubjefts.     The  exclufive  privileges 
of  thofe  Eaft  India  companies,  their  great  riches, 
the  great  favour  and  proteftion  which  thefe  havfe 
procured    them   from    their    refpeftive    govern- 
ments,   have  excited  much  envy  againft  them. 
This  envy  has  frequently  reprefented  their  trade 
as  altogether  pernicious,  on  account  of  the  great 
quantities  of  filver,  which  it  every  year  exports 
from  the  countries  from  which  it  is  carried  on. 
The   parties  concerned  have  replied,    that  their 
trade,     by    this   continual   exportation   of  filver, 
might,    indeed,    tend   to  impoverifli  Europe  in 
general,    but    not  the    particular  country  from 
which  it  was  carried  on ;  becaufe,  by  the  export- 
xo  ation 
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BOOK  ation  of  a  part  of  the^  returns  to  other  European 
*^*       countries^     it    annually    brought  home  a  much 
greafier  qu2Lntity  of   that  metal  than  it  carried 
out.      Both    the    objeftion    and   the   reply  are 
^  founded  in  the  popular  notion  which  I  have  been 
juft  now  examining.     It  is^  therefore,  unneceflaiy 
fo  fay  any  thing  further  about  either.     By  the 
annual  exporution  of  filver  to  the  Eaft  Indies, 
plate  is  probably  fbmewhat  dearer  in  Europe  than 
it  otherwife  might  have  been;  and  coined  filver 
probably  purchafes  a  larger    quantity    both    of 
labour  and  commodities.     The  former  of  thefe 
two  effefts  is  a  very  fmall  lofs,  the  latter  a  very 
fmall   advantage  J    both  too  infignificant  to  de- 
fcrve  any   part   of  the   public  attention.      The 
trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  by  opening  a  market 
to  the  commodities  of  Europe,  or,  what  comes 
nearly  to  the  fame  thing,  to  the  gold  and  filver 
which  is  purchafed  with  thofe  commodities,  muft 
necejQ&rily  tend  to  increafe  the  annual  production 
of  European  commodities,  and  confequendy  the 
real  wealth  and  revenue  of  Europe.      That  it 
has  hitherto  increafed  them  fb  little,  is  probably 
owing  to  the  reftraints  which  it  every-where  la- 
bours under. 

I  THOUGHT  it  neceflary,  though  at  the  hazard 
of  being  tedious,  to  examine  at  full  length  this 
popular  notion  that  wealth  confifts  in  money,  or 
in  gold  and  filver.  Money  in  common  lan- 
guage, as  I  have  already  obfcrved,  frequendy 
fignifies  wealth ;  and  this  ambiguity  of  expreffion 
has  rendered  this  popular  notion  fo  ^miliar  to 
us,  that  even  they,  who  are  convinced  of  its  abf 
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liiMity,  are  very  apt  to  for^t  their  own  princi-  d  H  a  p. 
pies,  and  in  the  courfe  of  their  reafbnings  to 
take  it  for  granted  as  a  certain  and  undeniable 
truth.  Some  of  the  beft  Englifli  writers  upon 
commerce  fct  out  with  obferving^  that  the  wealth 
of  a  country  confifts,  not  in  its  gold  and  filver 
only,  but  in  its  lands,  houfes,  and  confumable 
goods  of  all  different  kinds.  In  the  courfe  of 
their  reafonings,  however,  the  lands,  houies, 
and  confumable  goods  feem  to  (lip  out  of  their 
memory,  and  the  ftrain  of  their  argument  fre- 
quently fuppofes  that  all  wealth  confifts  in  gold 
and  filver,  and  that  to  multiply  thofe  metals  is 
the  great  objed:  of  national  induftryand  com- 
merce. 

The  two  principles  being  eftablifhed,  how- 
ever, that  wealth  confifted  in  gold  and  filver, 
and  that  thofe  metals  could  be  broi^ht  into  a 
country  which  had  no  mines  only  by  the  balance 
of  trade,  or  by  exporting  to  a  greater  value  than 
it  imported ;  it  neccflarily  became  the  great  bb- 
jeft  of  political  oeconomy  to  diminilh  as  much 
as  poflible  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  fbr 
home  confumption,  and  to  increafe  as  much  as 
poflible  the  exportation  of  the  produce  of  do- 
meftic  induftry.  Its  two  great  engines  for 
enriching  the  country,  therefore,  were  reftraints 
upon  importation,  and  encouragements  to  ex- 
portation. 

The  reftraints  upon  .importation  were  of  two 
kinds. 

First,  Reftraints  upon  the  importation  of 
fuch   foreign    goods    for  home' confumption   as 

could 
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m  o  j>  K  oouM  be   produced   at   home^    from    whatever 
countqr  thejr  were  imported. 

Secondly^  Repaints  upon  die  importaidoii  of 
gpods  of  almoft  all  kinds  from  thofe  particular 
countries  with  which  the  balance  of  trade  was 
fiippofed  to  be  difadvantageous. 

Those  different  reftraints  confifked  fbmctimes 
m  high  dudes>  and  fometimes  in  ablblute  pro- 
hibitions. 

.Exportation  was  encouraged  fometimes  by 
drawbacks,  fometimes  bv  boundes^  fbmenmes  by 
advantageous  treaties  of  commerce  with  foreign 
frates>  and  fometimes  by  the  eflablifhment  of 
colonies  in  diflant  countries* 

Drawbacks  were  given  upon  two  different 
occaiions.  When  the  home-manufaftures  were 
fubjeA  to  any  duty  or  excife,  either  the  whole  or 
B  part  of  it  was  frequently  drawn  back  upon  their 
exportation;  and  when  foreign  goods  liable  to 
a  duty  were  imported  in  order  to  be  exported 
again,  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  this  doty 
was  fometimes  given  back  upon  fuch  export- 
ation. 

'Bounties  were  given  for  the  encouragement 
cither  of  fbme  beginning  manufactures,  or  of 
fuch  forts  of  induftry  of  other  kinds  as  were  fup- 
pofed  to  deferve  particular  favour. 

By  advantageous  treaties  of  commerce,,  par- 
ticular privileges  were  procured  in  fome  foreign 
Itate  for  the  goods  and  merchants  of  the  country, 
beyond  what  were  granted  to  thofe  of  other 
countries. 

Br 
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By    the  eftabliftiment  of  colonies  in  diftant  c  ha  r» 

countries,  not  only  particular  privileges,  but  a 
monopoly  >lvas  frequently  procured  for  the  goods 
and  nnerchants  of  the  country  which  eftablifhed 
them.  '  , 

The  two  forts  of  reffiraints  upon  importation 
above-mentioned,  together  with  thefe  four  en- 
couragements to  exportation,  conftitute  the  fix 
principal  means  by  which  the  commercial  fyftem 
propo&s  to  increafe  the  quantity  of  gold  and 
filver  in  any  country  by  turning  the  balance  of  ^ 
trade  in  its  favour,  I  fhall  confider  each  of 
them  in  a  particular  chapter,  and  without  taking 
much  further  notice  of  their  fuppofed  tendency 
to  bring  money  into  the  country,  I  fhall  examine 
chiefly  what  are  likely  to  be  the  effeds  of  each, 
of  them  upon  the  annual  produce  of  its  induftry. 
According  as  they  tend  either  to  increafe  or  di- 
minifb  the  value  of  this  annual  produce,  they 
muft  evidently  tend  either  to  increafe  or  dimi-^ 
nifh  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  the  country. 
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Of  Refiraints  upon  the  Importation  from  foreign 
Countries  of  fucb  Goods  as  can  he  produced  at 
tlome. 

BOOK  \yy  reftraifting,  either  by  high  duties^  or  by 
J3  abfolute  prohibitions,  the  importation  of 
luch  goods  from  foreign  countries  as  can  be  pro- 
duced at  home,  the  monopoly  of  the  home- 
market  *  is  more  •  or  lefs  fecured  to  the  domeftic 
induftry  employed  in  producing  them.  Thus 
the  prohibition  of  importing  either  live  catde  or 
fait  provifions  from  foreign  countries  fccures  to 
the  graziers  of  Great  Britain  the  monopoly  of 
the  home-market  for  butcher's-meat.  The  high, 
duties  upon  the  importation  of  corn,  which  in 
times  of  nwderate  plenty  amount  to  a  prohibi- 
tion, give  a  like  advantage  to  the  growers  of  that 
commodity.  The  prohibition  of  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  woollens  is  equally  favourable  to 
the  woollen  manufafturers.  The  (ilk  manufac- 
ture, though  altogether  employed  upon  foreign 
materials,  has  lately  obtained  the  fame  advantage. 
The  linen  manufafturc  has  not  yet  obtained  it, 
but  is  making  great  ftrides  towards  it.  Many 
other  forts  of  manufaftures  have,  in  the  fame 
manner,  obtained  in  Great  Britain,  either  alto- 
gether, or  very  nearly  a  monopoly  againft  their 
countryinen.  The  variety  of  goods  of  which  the 
importation    into    Great   Britain    is    prohibited, 

cither 
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either  abfolutely,  or  under  certain  circumftances, 
greatly  exceeds  what  can  eafily  be  fufpefted  by 
thofe  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  laws 
of  the  cuftoms. 

That  this  monopoly  of  the, home-market  fre- 
quently gives  great  encouragement  to  that  parti- 
cular Ipecies  of  induftry  which  enjoys  it,  and 
frequently  turns  towards  that  employment  a 
greater  Ihare  of  both  the  labour  and  ftock  of  the 
fociety  than  would  otherwife  have  gone  to  it, 
cannot  be  doubted.  But  whether  it  tends  either 
to  increafe  the  general  induftry  of  the  fociety,  or 
to  give  it  the  moft  advantageous  diredion,  is  not, 
perhaps,  altogether  fo  evident. 

The  general  induftry  of  the  fociety  never  can 
exceed  what  the  capital  of  the  fociety  can  employ. 
As  the  number  of  workmen  that  can  be  kept  in 
employment  by  any  particular  perfon  muft  bear 
a  certain  proportion  to  his  capital,  fo  the  num- 
ber of  thofe  that  can  be  continually  employed  by 
all  the  members  of  a  great  fociety,  muft  bear  a 
certain  proportion  to  the  whole  capital  of  that 
fociety,  and  never  can  exceed  that  proportion. 
No  regulation  of  commerce  can  increafe  the 
quantity  of  induftry  in  any  fociety  beyond  what 
its  capital  can  maintain.  It  can  only  divert  a 
part  of  it  into  a  diredtion  into  which  it  might  not 
otherwife  have  gone  j  and  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  this  artificial  direftion  is  likely  to  be 
more  advantageous  to  the  fociety  than  that  into 
which  it  would  have  gone  of  its  own  accord. 

Every  individual  is  continually  exerting  himr 
fclf  to  find  out  the  moft  advantageous  employ- 
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BOOK  mcnt  for  wkatevcr  capital  he  can  command.  It 
is  his  own  advantage,  indeed,  and  not  that  of 
the  fociety,  which  he  has  in  view.  But  the 
ftudy  of  his  own  advantage  naturally,  or  rather 
neceffarily  leads  him  to  prefer  that  employment 
which  is  moft  advantageous  to  the  fociety. 

First,  every  individual  endeavours  to  employ 
his  capital  as  near  home  as  he  can,  and  confer 
quently  as  much  as  he  can  in  the  fupport  o[  do- 
mcftic  induftry;  provided  always  that  he  can 
thereby  t>btain  the  ordinary,  or  not  a  great  deal 
kfs  than  the  ordinary  profits  of  ftock. 

Thus,  upon  equal  or  nearly  equal  profits^ 
every  wholefale  merchant  naturally  prefers  the 
iiomc-trade  to  the  foreign  trade  of  confumption, 
and  the  foreign  trade  o£  confamption  to  the  car- 
lyiog  trade.  In  the  home-trade  his  capital  is 
Aever  fo  long  out  of  his  fight  as  it  frequently  is 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  confamption.  He  can 
know  better  the  charafter  and  fituation  of  the 
perfons  whom  he  trufts,  and  if  he  Ihould 
haf^en  to  be  deceived,  he  knows  better  the 
Uwa  of  the  country  from  which  he  muft  feek 
redrefe.  In  the  carrybg  trade,  the  capital  of  the 
merchant  is,  as  it  were,  divided  between  two 
foreign  countries,  and  no  part  of  it  is  ever.ne^ 
ceffarily  brought  home,  or  placed  under  his  own 
immediate  view  and  command.  The  capita} 
which  an  Amilerdam  merchant  en){Joys  in  car^ 
rying  corn  fixMn  KcKiniglbei^  to  Lift)on,  and  fruit 
and  wine  from  Liibon  to  Konniglberg,  muft  ge- 
nerally be  the  one-half  of  it  at  Konnigfberg  and 
the  other  half  at  Lifbon,    No  part  of  it  need  ever 

come 
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come  to  Airtfterdam.     The  natural  refidence  of  c  h  a  p, 
fuch  a  merchant  fliould  cither  be  at  Konnigfberg  or 
Li/bon,  and  it  can  only  be  fome  very  particular 
circumftances  which   can   make   him   prefer  the 
refidence  of  Amfterdam^     The  uneafinefs,  how- 
ever,  which   he  feels   at  being  feparated  fo    far 
from   his   capital,    generally   determines   him   to 
bring  part  both  of  the  Konnigfberg  goods  which 
he  deftines  for  the  market  of  Lifbon,  and  of  the 
Lifbon  goods  which  he  deftines  for  that  of  Kon- 
nigfberg,  to  Amfterdam:   and   though  this  ne- 
ceflarily  fubjefts  him  to  a  double  charge  of  load- 
ing and  unloading,  as  well  as  to, the  payment  of 
fome  duties  and  cuftoms,  yet  for  the  fake  of  hav- 
ing fome  part  of  his  capital  always  under  his  own 
view  and  comn^and,  he  willingly  fubmits  to  this 
extraordinary   charge ;  and  it  is  in  this  manner 
that  every  country  which  has   any   confiderable 
ihare  of  the  carrying  trade,  becomes  always  the 
emporium,   or  general  market,  for  the  goods  of 
all  tlie  different  countries  whofe  trade  it.  carries 
on.     The  merchant,  in  order  to  fave  a  fccond 
loading    and    unloading,    endeavours    always   to 
fell  in  the  home-market  as  much  of  the  goods  of' 
all  thofe  different  counti-ies  as  he  can,  and  thus, 
fo  far  as  he  can,  to  convert  his  carrying  trade 
into  a  fcM-eign  trade  of  confumption.      A  mer- 
chant, in   the  fame  manner,  who  is  engaged  in 
the  foreign  trade  of  coafumprion,  when  he  col- 
lefts  goods  for  foreign  markets,  will  always  be 
glad,  upon  equal  or  nearly  equal  profits,  to  fell 
as  great  a  part  of  them  at  home  as  he  can..    He 
favcs  himfclf  the  rifk  and  trouble  of  exportation, 
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BOOK  when,    fo  far  as  he  can,  he  thus  converts  his  (o- 

IV. 

^^..^J.,^  reign  trade  of  confumption   into   a  home-trade^ 
Home  is  in  this  manner  the  center,  if  I  may  fay 
fo,  round   which  the  capitals  of  the  inhabitants 
of  every  country  are  continually  circulating,   and 
towards  which  they  are  always   tending,   though 
by   particular   caufes    they    may    fometimes    be 
driven  off  and  repelled   from   it  towards  more 
diftant  employments.     But  a  capital  employed 
in  the  home-trade,  it  has   already  been  Ihown, 
neceffarily  puts  into  motion  a  greater  quantity  of 
domeftic    induftry,  and  gives  revenue   and  em- 
ployment to  a  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  than  an  equal  capital  employed 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  confumption:    and  one 
employed  in    the  foreign  trade  of  confumption 
has   the  fame    advantage   over  an   equal   capital 
employed  in   the   carrying  trade.      Upon  equal, 
or  only  nearly  jcqual  profits,  therefore,  every  in- 
dividual naturally  inclines  to  employ  his  capital 
in  the  manner  in  which  it .  is  likely  to  afford  the 
greateft    fupport    to    domeftic   induftry,   and  to 
give    revenue  and   employment   to  the  greateft 
.number  of  people  of  his  own  country. 

Secondly,  every  individual  who  employs  his 
capital  in  the  fupport  of  domeftic  induftry,  ne- 
ceffarily endeavours  fo  to  direft  that  induftry,  that 
its  produce  may  be  of  the  greateft  poffible  value. 

The  produce  of  induftry  is  what  it  adds  to  the 
fubjed  or  materials  upon  which  it  is  employed. 
In  proportion  as  the  value  of  this  produce  is.  great 
or  fmall,  fo  will  likewife  be  the  profits  of  the 
employer.    But  it  is  only  for  the  fake  of  profit 

that 
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that  any  man  employs  a  capital  in  the  fupport  of  c  h  a  p. 
induftxy;  and  he  will  always,  therefore,  endea- 
vour to  employ  it  in  the  (upport  of  that  induftry 
of  which  the  produce  is  likely  to  be  of  the  greateft 
value,  or  to  exchange  for  the  greateft  quantity 
either  of  money  or  of  other  goods. 

But  the  annual  revenue  of  every  fociety  is 
ajw^ays  precifely  equal  to  the  exchangeable  value, 
of  the  whole  annual  produce  of  its  induftry,  or 
rather  is  precifely  the  fame  thing  with  that  ex- 
changeable value.  As  every  individual,  there- 
fore, endeavours  as  much  as  he  can  both  to  em- 
ploy his  capital  in  the  fupport  of  domeftic  in- 
duftry, and  fo  to  direft  that  induftry  that  its 
produce  may  be  of  the  greateft  value ;  every  inr 
dividual  neceflarily  labours  to  render  the  annual 
revenue  of  the  fociety  as  great  as  he  can.  He 
generally,  indeed,  neither  intends  to  promote 
the  public  intereft,  nor  knows  how  much  he  is 
promoting  it.  By  preferring  the  fupport  of  do- 
meftic to  that  of  foreign  induftry,  he  intends 
only  his  own  fecurity ;  and  by  diredting  that  in- 
duftry in  fuch  a  manner  as  its  produce  may  be 
of  the  greateft  value,  he  intends  only  his  own 
gain,  and  he  is  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cafes, 
led  by  an  invifible  hand  to  promote  an  end  which 
was  no  part  of  his  intention.  Nor  is  it  always 
the  worfe  for  the  fociety  that  it  was  no  part  of  it. 
By  purfuing  his  own  intereft  he  frequently  pro- 
motes that  of  the  fociety  more  efFeftually  than 
when  he  really  intends  to  promote  it.  I  have 
never  known  much  good  done  by  thofe  who  af- 
fefted  to  trade  for  the  public  good.      It  is  an 

N  3  afFeftation, 
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^ffeftation,  ipcjced,  not  very  common  among 
merchants,  and  very  few  words  need  be  employed 
in  diflqading  them  from  it. 

What    is   the   fpecies   of  domeftic    indqlkry 
Vfi\\c\i  his  capital  can  ernploy,  and  of  which  the 
produce  is  likely  to   be   of  the  greatcft  value^ 
every  individqal,  it  is  evid^nf,  can,  in  his  local 
fituj^tiqn,  judge  much  better  than  any  ftatefii^ppi 
or  lawgiver  can   do   for  him.      The   ft^tefman, 
who  flipqld  attempt  tq  direft  private   people  in 
what  manner  they  ought  to  employ  their  capitals, 
ipould  not  only  load  himfelf  with  a  moft  unne- 
ceflary  attention,   but  affume  an  authority  which 
could  fafely  be  trufted,    not  only  to   no   fingle 
perfon,   but   to   no   council  or  fenate   whatever, 
and  \vhich  would  ijo- where  be  fo  dangerous  as  in 
|he  hands  of  a  man  who  had  folly  and  prefump- 
ti©n  enough  to  fancy  himfelf  fit  to  exercife  it. 

To  give  the  monopoly  of  the  honfie-market  to 
the  produce  of  domeftic  induftry,  in  any  parti- 
cular art  or  manufadure,  is  in  fome  meafure  to 
direft  private  people  in  what  manner  they  ought 
to  employ  their  capitals,  and  muft,  in  almoft  all 
cafes,  be  either  a  ufelefs  or  a  hurtful  regulation. 
If  the  produce  of  domeftic  can  be  bf ought  there 
as  cheap  as  that  of  foreign  induftry,  the  r^uU- 
tion  is  evidently  ufclefe.  If  it  cannot,  it  muft 
generally  be  hurtful.  It  is  the  maxim  of  every 
prudent  mafter  of  a  family,  never  to  attempt  to 
make  at  home  what  it  will  coft  him  more  to  make 
than  to  buy.  The  taylor  does  not. attempt  to 
make  his  own  Ihoes,  but  buys  them  of  the  ihoe- 
maker.  The  ihoe  maker  does  not  attempt  to 
*  makt 
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make  his  own  clothes,  but  employs  a  tayior.  ^  ^^  ^  p. 
The  farmer  attempts  to  make  neither  the  one  Ui»>-^.1  ^^ 
nor  the  other,  but  employs  thofe  different  arti- 
ficers. AH  of  them  find  it  for  their  intereft  to 
employ  their  whole  induftry  in  a  way  in  which 
they  have  fome  advantage  over  their  neighbours, 
and  to  purchafe  with  a  part  of  its  produce,  or 
what  is  the  fame  thing,  with  the  price  of  a  part 
of  it,  whatever  elfe  they  have  occafion  fon 

What  is  prudence  in  the  conduit  of  every 
jwivate  family,  can  fcarce  be  folly  in  that  of  a 
great  kingdom.  If  a  foreign  country  can  fupply 
lis  with  a  commodity  cheaper  than  we  ourfclves 
can  make  it,  better  buy  it  of  them  with  fbmc 
part  of  the  produce  of  our  own  induftry,  em- 
ployed in  a  way  in  which  we  have  fome  advan- 
tage. The  general  induftry  of  the  country,  being 
always  in  proportion  to  the  capital  which  em- 
ploys it,  will  not  thereby  be  diminilhed,  no  more 
than  that  of  the  above-  mentioned  artificers  j  but 
only  left  to  find  out  the  way  in  which  it  can  be 
employed  with  the  greatcft  advantage.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  employed  to  the  greateft  advantage, 
when  it  is  thus  directed  towards  an  objeft  which  it 
can  buy  cheaper  than  it  can  oiake.  The  value  of 
its  annual  produce  is  certainly  more  or  lefs  dimi- 
niftied,  when  it  is  thus  turned  away  from  pro- 
ducing commodities  evidently  of  more  value  than 
the  commodity  which  it  is  diredted  to  produce. 
According  to  the  fuppofition,  that  commodity 
could  be  purchafed  from  foreign  countries 
cheaper  than  it  can  be  made  at  home.  It 
could,    therefore,    have    been  purchafed  with   a 
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*  %?  ^  P^^  ^^^y  ^^  ^^^  commodities,  or,  what  is  the 
fame  thing,  with  a  part  only  of  the  price  of  the 
commodities,  which,  the  induftry  employed  by 
an  equal  capital  would  have  produced  at  home, 
had  it  been  left  to  follow  its  natural  courfe. 
The  induftry  of  the  country,  therefore,  is  thus 
turned  away  from  a  more,  to  a  lefs  advantage- 
ous employment,  and  the  excljangeable  value  of 
its  annual  produce,  inftead  of  being  increafed, 
according  to  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver,  muft 
neceflfarily  be  diminilhed  by  every  fuch  regula- 
tion. 

By  means  of  fuch  regulations,  indeed,  a  par- 
ticular manufacture  may  fometimes  be  acquired 
Iboner  than  it  could  have  been  otherwife,  and 
after  a  certain  time  may  be  made  at  home  as 
cheap  or  cheaper  than  in  the  foreigh  country. 
But  though  the  induftry  of  the  fociety  may  be 
thus  carried  with  advantage  into  a  particular 
channel  fooner  than  it  could  have  been  other- 
wife,  it  will  by  no  means  follow  that  the  fum 
'total,  either  of  its  induftry,  or  of  its  revenue,  can 
ever  be  augmented  by  any  fuch  regulation.  ThQ 
induftry  of  the  fociety  can  augment  only  in  pro- 
portion as  its  capital  augments,  and  its  capital 
can  augment  only  in  proportion  to  what  can  be 
gradually  faved  out  of  its  revenue.  But  the  im- 
mediate efFe6l  of  every  fuch  regulation  is  to  di- 
minifti  its  revenue,  and  what  diminilhes  its  reve- 
nue is  certainly  not  very  likely  to  augment  its 
capital  fafter  than  it  would  have  augmented  of 
its  own  accord,  had  boch  capital  and  .induftry 
been  left  to  find  out  their  natural  employments. 

Though 
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Though  for  want  of  fucFi  regulations  the  Ip-  c  h  a  p. 
cicty  fhould  never  acquire  the  propofed  manu- 
fefture,  it  would  not,  upon  that  account,  nccef- 
farily  be  the  poorer  in  any  one  period  of  its 
duration.  In  every  period  of  its  duration  its 
whole  capital  and  induftry  nnight  ftill  have  been 
employed,  though  upon  different  objefts,  in 
the  nnailner  that  was  moft  advantageous  at 
the  time.  In  every  period  its  revenue  might 
have  been  the  greateft  which  its  capital  could 
afford,  and  both  capital  and  revenue  might  have 
been  augmented  with  the  greateft  poffible  rapi- 
dity. 

The  natural  advantages  which  one  country  has 
over  another  in  producing  particular  commodities 
arc  fometimes  fo  great,  that  it  is  acknowledged 
by  all  the  world  to  be  in  vain  to  ftruggle  with^ 
them.  By  means  of  glaffes,  hotbeds,  and  hot- 
walls,  very  good  grapes  can  be  raifed  in  Scot- 
land, and  very  good  wine  too  can  be  made  of 
them  at  abdut  thirty  times  the  expence  for  which 
at  leaft  equally  good  can  be  brought  from  fo- 
reign countries.  Would  it.be  a  reafonable  law 
to  prohibit  the  importation  of  all  foreign  wines, 
merely  to  encourage  the  making  of  claret  and 
burgundy  in  Scotland?  ^  But  if  there  would  be 
z  manifeft  abfurdiiy  in  turning  towards  any  em- 
ployment, thirty  times  more  of  the  capital  and 
induftry  of  the  country,  than  would  be  neceffary 
to  purchafe  from  foreign  countries  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  commodities  wanted,  there  muft 
be  an  abfurdity,  though  not  altogether  fo  gla- 
ring,  yet  exaftly  of  the  fame  kind,  in  turning 

towards 
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BOOK  towards  any  fuch  employment  a  thirtieth^  or 
^  ^y*  ^  even  a  three  hundredth  part  more  of  eidicr. 
Whether  the  advantages  which  one  country  has 
over  another,  be  natural  or  acquired,  is  in  this 
reaped  of  no  confequence.  As  long  as  the  otfc 
country  has  thofe  advantages,  and  the  other 
wants  them,  it  will  always  be  more  advantage* 
ous  for  the  latter,  rather  to  buy  of  the  former 
than  to  makct  It  is  ^  acquired  ad  van  t^  on^j 
which  one  artificer  has  over  his  nei^bour,  who 
exercifes  another  trade;  and  yet  they  both  find 
it  more  advadisgeous  to  buy  of  one  another^^ 
than  to  make  what  doe^  not  belong  to  their  par^ 
ticular  trades* 

Merchants  and  manu&durers  are  the  peopio 
who  derive  the  greateft  advantage  from  this  mo- 
nopoly of  the  home-market.  The  prohibition  of 
the  importation  of  foreign  cattle,  and  of  fait  pro- 
vifions,  together  with  the  high  duties  upon  fo^ 
reign  corn,  which  in  times  of  moderate  plenty 
amount  to  a  prohibition,  are  not  near  ib  advan- 
tageous to  the  graziers  and  farmers  of  Great 
Britain,  as  other  regulations  of  the  fame  kind 
are  to  its  merchants  and  manufadlurers.  Manu- 
faftures,  thofe  of  the  finer  kind  efpecially,  arq 
more  eafily  tranfported  from  one  country  to  an- 
other than  corn  or  cattle.  It  is  in  tlie  fetching 
and  carrying  manufactures,  accordingly,  that 
foreign  trade  is  chiefly  employed.  In  manu- 
faftures,  a  very  fmall  advantage  will  enable  fo- 
reigners to  underfell  our  own  workmen,  even  in 
the  home  market.  It  will  require  a  very- great 
,  one  to  enable  them  to  do  fo  in  the  rude  produce 

of 
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of  the  foil.  If  the  free  importation  of  foreign  chap. 
manufaftures  were  permitted,  feveral  of  the  home 
manufaftures  would  probably  fufFer,  and  fome 
of  them,  perhaps,  go  to  ruin  altogether,  and  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  ftock  and  induftry  at 
prefent  employed  in  them,  would  be  forced  to 
find  out  fome  other  employment.  But  the  freeft 
importation  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  foil  could 
have  no  fuch  effeft  upon  th^  agriculture  of  the 
country. 

If  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle,  for  ex- 
ample, were  made  ever  fo  free,  fo  few  could  be 
imported,  that  the  grazing  trade  of  Great  Bri- 
tain could  be  litde  afFeftcd  by  it.  Live  cattle 
are,  perhaps,  the  only  commodity  of  which  the 
tranfpor^tion  is  more  expenfive  by  fea  than  by 
land.  By  land  they  carry  themfelves  to  market. 
By  fea,  not  only  the  cattle,  but  their  food  and 
their  water  too,  muft  be  carried  at  no  fmall  ex- 
pence  and  inconveniency.  The  fhort  fea  be- 
tween Ireland,  and  Great  Britain,  indeed,  renders 
the  importation  of  Irilh  cattle  more  eafy.  But 
though  the  free  importation  of  them,  which  was 
lately  permitted  only  for  a  limited  timej  were 
rendered  perpetual,  it  could  have  no  confider- 
able  effeft  upon  the  intereft  of  the  graziers  of 
Great  Britain.  Thofe  parts  of  Great  Britain 
which  border  upon  the  Irifh  fea  are  all  grazing 
countries.  Irifh  cattle  could  never  be  imported 
for  their  ufe,  but  muft  be  drove  through  thofe 
very  extenfive  countries,  at  no  fmall  expence  and 
inconveniency,  before  they  could  arrive  at  their 
proper  maiket.     Fat  cattle  could  not 'be  drovef?  ^ 

fo 
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B  o  o  K  fb  far.  Lean  cattle,  therefore,  only  couH  be 
^^'  imported,  and  fuch  importation  could  interfere, 
not  with  the  intereft  of  the  feeding  or  fattening 
countries,  to  which,  by  reducing  the  price  of 
fcan  cattle,  it  would  rather  be  advantageous^ 
but  with .  that  of  the  breeding  countries  only^- 
The  fmall  number  of  Irifh  cattle  imported  fince 
their  importation  was  permitted,  together  with 
the  good  price  at  which  lean  cattle  ftiU  continue 
to  lell,  feem  to  demonftrate  that  even  the  breed*- 
ing  countries  of  Grea£  Britain  are  never  likely  to 
be  much  afieftcd  by  the  free  importation  of  Irifli 
cattle.  The  common  people  of  Ireland,  indeec^ 
are  faid  to  have  fometimes  oppofed  with  violence 
the  exportation  of  their  cattle.  But  if  the  ex- 
porters had  found  any  great  advantage  in  conti- 
nuing the  trade,  they  could  eafily,  when  the  law 
was  on  their  fide,  have  conquered  this  mobbilh 
oppofition. 

Feeding  and  fattening  countries,  befides,  mult 
always  be  highly  improved,  whereas  breeding 
countries  are  generally  uncultivated.  The  high 
price  of  lean  cattle,  by  augmenting  the  value  <rf" 
uncultivated  land,  is  like  a  bounty  againft  im- 
provement. To  any  country  which  was  highly 
improved  throughout,  it  would  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  import  its  lean  cattle  than  to  breed 
them.  The  province  of  Holland,  accordingly, 
is  faid  to  follow  this  maxim  at  prefent.  The 
mountains  of  Scotland,  Wales  and  Northum- 
berland, indeed,  are  countries  not  capable  of 
.much  improvement,  and  feem  deftined  by  nature 
to  he  the  breeding  countries    of  Great  Brijtain. 

The 
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The  freeft  importation  of  foreign   cattle   could  chap. 

have  no  other  eflfeft  than  to  hinder  thofe  breed-  , 1^1 

iHg  countries  from  taking  advantage  of  the  in- 
creafing  population  and  improvement  of  the  reft 
of  the  kingdom,  from  raifing  their  price  to  an 
exorbitant  height,  and  from  laying  a  real  tax: 
upon  all  the  more  improved  and  cultivated  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  freeft  importation  of  fait  provifions,  in 
the  fame  manner,  could  have  as  little  efFeft  upon 
the  intereft  of  the  graziers  of  Great  Britain  as 
that  of  live  cattle.     Salt  provifions  are  not  only 
a  very  bulky  commodity,    but  when  compared 
with  frefh  meat,  they  are  a  commodity  both  of 
worfe  quality,  and  as  they  coft  more  labour  and 
expence,    of  higher  price.      They  could  never, 
therefore,  come  into  competition  with  the  frefli 
meat,  though  they  might  with  the  fait  provifions 
of  the  colintry.     They  might  be  ufed  for  viftual- 
ling  (hips  for  diftant  voyages,  and  fuch  like  iifes, 
but  could  never  make  any  confiderable  part  of  the 
food  of  the  people.     The  fmall  quantity  of  fait 
provifions  imported  from  Ireland  fince  their  im- 
portation was  rendered  free,    is  an  experimental 
proof  that  our  graziers  have  nothing  to  appre- 
hend from  it.     It  does  not  appear  that  the  price 
of  butcher's- meat  has  ever  been  fenfibly  affeded 
by  it* 

Even  the  free  importation  of  foreign  corn 
could  very  little  afFeft  the  intereft  of  the  farmers 
of  Great  Britain*  Corn  is  a  much  more  bulky 
commodity  than  butcher's-meat.  A  pound  of 
wheat  at  a  penny  is  as.  dear  as  a  pound  of  but- 
cher's 
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ROOK  cher's-meat  at  fourpence.  Thfe  Imall  quantity  ot 
^^'  foreign  corn  imported  even  in  times  of  the 
greateft  fcarcity,  may  fatisfy  our  farmers  that 
they  can  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  freeft 
importation.  The  average  quantity  imported 
one  year  with  another,  amounts  only,  according 
to  the  very  well  informed  author  of  the  traits 
upon  the  corn  trade,  to  twenty-three  thoufarid 
feven  hundred  and  tiprenty-eight  quarters  of  all 
forts  of  grain,-  and  >does  not  exceed  the  five  hun- 
dredth and  feventy-one  part  of  the  annual  con- 
fumption.  But  as  the  bounty  upon  corn  occa- 
fions  a  greater  exportation  in  years  of  plenty, 
fo  it  mull  of  confequcnce  occafion  a  greater 
importation  in  years  of  fcarcity,  than  in  the 
adual  ftate.of  tillage  would  otherwife  take  place* 
By  means  of  it,  tlie  pkrity  of  one  year  does  not 
'compenfetc  the  fcarcity  of  another,  and  as  the 
average  quantity  exported  is  neceffarily  aug- 
mented by  it,  fo  mult  likewilc,  in  the  a<5tual 
ftate  of  tillage,  the  average  quantity  imported. 
If  there  were  no  bounty^  as  lefs  corn  would  be 
exported,  fo  it  is  probable  that,  one  year  with 
another,  le6  would  be  imported  than  at  prefent. 
The  corn  merchants,  the  fetchers  and  carriers  of 
corn  between  Great  Britain  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, woiuld  have  much  lefs  employment,  and 
might  fuffer  conliderably ;  but  the  country  gen- 
tlemen and  formers  could  fuffcr  very  little*  It  is 
in  the  corn  merchants  accordingly,  rather  than  in 
the  country  gentlemen,  and  farmers,  that  I  have 
obferved  the  greateft  anxiety  for  the  renewal  and 
^ondnuadon  of  the  bount)^, 

^     CouNTKr 
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Country  gcndeitien  and  farmers  are,  to  their  chap, 
great  honour,  of  all  people,  the  leaft  fubjed  to 
the  wretched  fpirit  of  monopoly.  The  under- 
taker of  a  great  rtianufkflory  is  fometimes  alarm- 
ed if  another  work  of  the  fame  kind  is  eftabliflied 
within  twenty  miles  of  him.  The  Dutch  under- 
taker of  the  woollen  manufafturc  at  Abbeville 
ftipulated,  that  no  work  of  the  fame  kind  Ihould 
be  eftabliihed  within  thirty  leagues  of  that  city. 
Farmers  and  country  gendemen,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  generally  difpofed  rather  to  promote 
than  to  obftruA  the  cultivation  and  improvement 
of  their  neighbours  farms  and  eftates.  They 
have  no  fecrets,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  greater  part 
of  manufafturers,  but  are  generally  rather  fond 
of  communicating  to  their  neighbours,  and  of 
extending  as  far  as  pofliblc  any  new  praAicc 
which  they  have  found  to  be  advantageous. 
Pius  ^^usy  fays  old  Cato,  ftabiliffimu/qHe^  mi- 
nimique  ixvUio/ks ;  minimeque  male  cogitantes  Jiinty 
qui  in  eo  ftudio  occufati  Junt.  Country  gentlemen 
and  farmers,  diiperfed  in  different  parts  of  the 
CQttOQry,  cannot  fo  eafily  combine  as  merchants 
and  mafiu&ifturers,  who  being  colieded  into 
towns,  and  accuftomed  to  that  exclufive  corpo- 
n^ioft  fpirit  which  prevails  in  them,  naturally 
endeavour  to  obtain  againft  all  their  countrymen, 
the  Ikme  exclufive  privilege  which  they  generally 
pofTeis  againft  the  inhabitants  of  4:heir  refpeftivc 
towns.  They  accordingly  feem  to  have  been 
the  original  inventors  of  thofe  reftraints  upon 
the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  which  fecure 
to  them  the  monopoly  of  the  home-markets  It 
7  was 
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was  probably  in  imitation  of  them, 'and  to  put 
themfelves  upon  a  level  with  thofe  who,  they 
found,  were  difpofed  to  opprefs  them,  that  the 
country  gentlemen  and  farmers  of  Great  Britain 
fo  far  forgot  the  generofity  which  is  natural  to 
their  ftation,  as  to  demand  the  cxclufive  privi- 
lege of  fupplying  their  countrymen  with  com 
and-  butcher's-meat.  They  did  not  perhaps 
take  time  to  confider,  how  much  lefs  their  in- 
tereft  could  be  afFefted  by  the  freedom  of  trade, 
than  that  of  the  people  whofe  example  they  fol- 
lowed. 

To  prohibit  by  a  perpetual  law  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  corn  and  cattle,  is  in  redity  to 
enaft,  that  the  population  and  induftry  of  the 
country  Ihall  at  no  time  exceed  what  the  rude 
produce  of  its  own  foil  can  maintain. 

There  feem,  however,  to  be  two  cafes  in 
which  it  will  generally  be  advantageous  to  lay 
fome  burden  upon  foreign,  for  the  encouragement 
of  domeftic  induftry. 

The  firft  is,  when  fome  particular  fort  of  in- 
duftry is  neceflary  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
The  defence  of  Great  Britain,  for  example,  de- 
pends very  much  upon  the  number  of  its  failors 
and  Ihipping.  The  aft  of  navigation,  therefore, 
very  properly  endeavours  to  give  the  failors  and 
Ihipping  of  Great  Britain  the  monopoly  of  the 
trade  of  their  own  country,  in  fome  cafes,  by 
abfolute  prohibitions,  and  in  others  by  heavy 
burdens  upon  the  fhipping  of  foreign  countries. 
The  following  are  the  principal  difpofitions  of 
this  aft. 

First, 
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t^iRST,  all  fhips,  of  which  the  owners,  tni-  c  ri  a  p* 
fters,  and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners  are  not  ^  "^ 
Britilh  fubjefts,  arc  prohibited^  upon  pain  of 
forfeiting  fhip  and  cargo,  from  trading  to  the 
Britilh  fcttlements  and  plantations,  or  from 
being  employed  in  the  coafting  trade  of  Great 
Britain. 

Secondly,  a  great  variety  of  the  moft  bulky 
'  articles  of  importation  can  be  brought  into  Great 
Britain  only,  either  in  fuch  fhips  as  are  abov^ 
defcribed,  or  in  fhips  of  the  country  where  thofe 
goods  are  produced,  and  of  which  the  owners, 
maflers,  and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners,  are 
of  that  particular  country ;  and  when  imported 
even  in  fhips  of  this  latter  kind,  they  are  fubjedfe 
to  double  aliens  duty.  If  imported  in  fhips  of 
any  other  country,  the  penalty  is  forfeiture  of 
fhip  and  goods.  When  this  aft  was  made,  the 
Dutch  were,  what  they  flill  are,  the  great  car- 
riers of  Europe,  and  by  this  regulation  they  were 
entirely  excluded  from  being  the  carriers  to  Great 
Britain^  or  from  importing  to  us  the  goods  of  any 
other  European  country^ 

Thirdly,  a  great  variety  of  the  mofl  bulky 
articles  of  importation  are  prohibited  from  being 
imported,  even  in  Britifh  fhips,  frjom  any  coun- 
try but  that  in  which  they  are  produced  5  under 
pain  of  forfeiting  fhip  and  cargo^  This  regula- 
tion too  was  probably  intended  againfl  the 
Dutch.  Holland  was  then,  as  now,  the  great 
emporium  for  all  European  goods,  and  by  this 
regulation,    Britifh    fhips    were    hindered    from 

VoL.IL  O  loading 
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5  o  o  K  loading  in  Holland  the  goods  of  any  other  Euro-^ 

>    ^^'    '  pcan  country. 

Fourthly,  fait  fifli  of  all  kinds^  whale-fin% 
whale-bone,  oil,  and  blubber,  not  caught  l^ 
and  cured  on  board  Britifli  veffels,  when  im- 
(>orted  into  Great  Britain,  are  fubje&ed  to  double 
aliens  duty.  The  Dutch,  as  they  are  ftill  the 
principal,  were  then  the  only  fifhers  in  Eur<^ 
that  attempted  to  fupply  foreign  nations  with 
fifli.  By  this  regulation,  a  very  heavy  burden  was 
laid  upon  their  fupplying  Great  Britain. 

When  the  aft  of  navigation  was  made,  thou^ 
England  and  Holland  were  not  aftually  at  war, 
the  moft  violent  animoiity  iubfiiled  between  the 
two  nations.  It  had  begun  during  the  govern- 
ment <^  the  long  parliament,  which  firft  framed 
this  a£t,  and  it  broke  out  ibon  after  in  the  Dutch 
wars  during  that  of  the  Proteftor  and  of  Charles 
the  Second.  It  is  not  impoflible,  therefore,  that 
fome  of  the  regulations  of  this  famous  aft  may 
have  proceeded  from  national  animofity^  They 
are  as  wife,  however,  as  if  they  had  all  been 
diftated  by  the  moft  deliberate  wifdom.  Na- 
tional animoiity  at  that  particular  time  aimed  at 
the  very  fame  objeft  which  the  moft  deliberate 
wifdom  would  have  recommended,  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  naval  power  of  Holland^  the  only 
naval  power  which  could  endanger  the  fccurity 
of  England. 

The  aft  of  navigation  is  not  favourable  to 
foreign  commerce,  or  to  the  growth  of  that  opu- 
lence which  can  arife  from  iu  The  inteneft  of 
^  nation  in   its  commercial  relations,  tx).  foreign 

nations 
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rraftions  is,  like  that  of  a  merchant  with  regard  to  c  h  a  p. 
the  different  people  with  whom  he  deals,  to  buy 
as  cheap  and  to  fell  as  dear  as  poflible.  But  it 
will  be  moft  likely  to  buy  cheap,  when  by  the 
rhoft  perfeft  freedom  of  trade  it  encourages  all 
nations  to  bring  to  it  the  goods  which  it  has  oc- 
cafion  to  purchafe;  and,  for  the  fame  realbn,  it 
will  be  moft  likely  to  fell  dear,  when  its  markets 
are  thus  filled  with  the  greateft  number  of  buyers. 
The  aft  of  navigation,  it  is  true,  lays  no  burden 
upon  foreign  (hips  that  come  to  export  the  pro- 
duce of  Britifli  induftry.  Even  the  ancient  aliens 
duty,  which  ufed  to  be  paid  upon  all  goods  es^- 
ported  as  well  as  imported,  has,  by  feveral  fub- 
fequent  ai5ls,  been  taken  off  from  the  greater 
part  of  the  articles  of  exportation.  But  if  fo- 
reigners, either  by  prohibitions  or  high  duties, 
are  hindered  from  coming  to  fell,  they  cannot 
always  afford  to  come  to  buyj  becaufe  coming 
without  a  cargo,  they  muft  lofe  the  freight  from 
riieir  own  country  to  Great  Britain.  By  dimi-» 
nilhing  the  number  of  fellers,  therefore,  we  ne* 
ceffarily  diminifh  that  of  buyers,  and  are  thus 
likely  not  ohly  to  buy  foreign  goods  dearer,  but 
to  fell  our  own  cheaper,  than  if  there  was  a  more 
pcrfedt  freedom  of  trade.  As  defence,  however, 
h  of  much  more  importahce  than  opulence,-  the 
a<9:  of  navigation  is,  perhaps,  the  wifeft  of  all  the 
commercial  regulations  of  England. 

The  fccond  cafe,  in  which  it  will  generally  be 

advantageous  to  lay  fome  burden  upon  foreign 

for  the  eincouragement  of  domeftic  induftry,  is, 

inbm  focne  ta&  is  impofcd  at  home  upon  the  pro*^ 

0  a  duce 
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BOOK  ducc  of  the  latter.  In  this  cafe,  it  feemsTcafoni* 
able  that  an  equal  tax  fhould  be  impofed  upon 
the  like  produce  of  the  former.  This  would  not 
give  the  monopoly  of  the  honne  market  to  do- 
'meftic  induftry,  nor  turn  towards  a  particular 
employment  a  greater  (hare  of  the  flock  and  la- 
bour of  the  country,  than  what  would  naturally 
go  to  it.  It  would  only  hinder  any  part  of  what 
would  naturally  go  to  it  froi;n  being  turned  away 
.  by  the  tax,  into  a  lefs  natural  diredion,  and 
would  leave  the  competition  between  foreign  and 
domeftic  induftry,  after  the  tax,  as  nearly  as 
poffible  upon  the  fame  footing  as  before  it.  In 
Great  Britain,  when  any  fuch  tax  is  laid  upon 
the  produce  of  domeftic  induftry,  ir  is  v^ual 
at  the  fame  time,  in  order  to  ftop  the  clamorous 
complaints  of  our  merchants  and  manufa6turers> 
that  they  will  be  underfeed  at  home,  to  lay  a 
much  heavier  duty  upon  the  importation  of  all 
foreign  goods  of  the  fame  kind. 

This  fecond  limitation  of  the  freedom  of  trade 
according  to  fome  people  fhould,  upon  fome  oc- 
cafions,  be  extended  much  farther  than  to  the 
precife  foreign  commodities  which  could  come 
into  competition  with  thofe  which  had  been 
taxed  at  home.  When  the  necefTaries  of  life 
have  been  taxed  in  any  country,  it  becomes 
proper,  they  pretend,  to  tax  not  only  the  like 
necefTaries  of  life  imported  from  other  countries, 
but  all  forts  of  foreign  goods  which  can  come 
into  competition  with  any  thing  that  is  the  pro* 
duce  of  domeftic  induflry.  Subfiflence,  they 
fay,    becomes  jieccfTarily  dearer  in  confequcncc 

of 
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of  fuch  taxes ;  and  the  price  of  labour  muft:  al-  c  h  a  p. 
Ways  rife  with  the  price  of  the  labourers  fubfift-  ,   J^* 
ence.      Every  commodity,    therefore^    which   is 
the  produce    of  domeftic  induftry,    though   not 
immediately  taxed  itfelf,  becomes  dearer'  in  con- 
fequence  of  fuch  taxes,  becaiife  the  labour  which- 
produces  it  becomes  fo.     Such  taxes,  therefore, 
are  really  equivalent,    they  fay,    to  a  tax  upon 
every  particular  commodity  produced   at  home. 
In  order  to  pUt  domeftic  upon  the  fame  footing 
with  foreign  induftry,  therefore,  it  becomes  ne- 
ceflary,  they  thinks  to  lay  feme  duty  upon  every 
foreign  commodity,   equal  to  this  enhancement 
of  the  price  of  the  home  commodities  with  which 
it  can  come  into  competition. 

Whether  taxes  upon  the  neceflaries  of  life, 
luch  as  thofe  in  Great  Britain  upon  foap,  fait, 
leather,  candles,  &c.  nedeflarily  raife  the  price 
of  labour,  and  confequently  that  of  all  other 
commodities,  I  (hall  confider  hereafter,  when  I 
Gome  to  treat  of  taxes,  Suppofing,  however,  in 
the  mean  time,  that  they  have  this  effeft,  and 
tfacy  have  it  undoubtedly,  this  general  enhance-, 
ment  of  the  price  of  all  commodities,  in  confe- 
qucnce  of  that  of  labour,  is  a  cafe  which  differs 
in  the  two  following  refpefts  from  that  of  a  par- 
ticular commodity,  of  which  the  price  was  en- 
hanced by  a  particular  tax  immediately  impofed 
upon  it. 

.  First,  it  might  always  be  known  with  great 

cxaftnefs  how  far  the  price  of  fuch  a  commodity 

could  be  enhanced  by  fuch  a  tax:  but  how  far 

thf  general,  cnhanccipent  of  the  price  of  labour 

.  O  3  N  might 
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BOOK  might  affcft  that  of  every  different  commodity 
about  which  labour  was  employed,  c^utd  never 
be  known  widi  any  tolerable  exafknefs.  It  would 
be  impoflSWe,  therefore,  to  proportion  with  any 
tolerable  cxaftnefs  the  tax  upon  every  foreign^ 
to  this  enhancement  of  the  price  of  every  home 
comnKxlity. 

Secondly,  taxes  upon  the  neceflaries  of  life 
have  nearly  the  fame  effed  upon  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  people  as  a  poor  foil  and  a  bad 
climate*  Provifions  are  thereby  rendered  dearer 
in  the  fame  manner  as  if  it  required  extraordi- 
nary labour  and  expence  to  raife  them.  As  in 
the  natural  fcarcity  arifing  from  foil  and  climate, 
it  would  be  abfurd  to  diredt  the  people  in  what 
manner  they  ought  to  employ  their  capitals  and 
;nduftry,  fo  is  it  likewifc  in  the  artificial  fcarcity 
arifing  from  fuch  taxes.  To  be  left  to  accom- 
modate, as  well  as  they  could,  their  induftry  to 
their  fituation,  and  to  find  out  thofe  employ- 
ments in  which,  notwithftanding  their  unfavour- 
able circumftances,  they  might  have  fiime  ad- 
vantage either  in  the  home  or  in  the  foreign 
market,  is  what  in  both  cafes  would  evidendy 
be  moft  for  their  advantage.  To  lay  a  new  tax 
upon  them,  becaufb  they  are  already  overbur- 
dened with  taxes,  and  becaufe  they  already  pay 
too  dear  for  the  neceflaries  of  life,  to  make  them 
likewifc  pay  too  dear  for  the  greater  part  of  other 
commodities,  is  certainly  a  moft  abfurd  way  of 
making  amends. 

;  Such  taxes,  when  they  have  grown  up  to  a 
certain  height^  are  a  curfe  equal  to  the  barren- 

nefi 
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nefs  of  the  earth  and  the  iAclemency  of  the  hea-  c  h  a  t»* 
vens;  and  yet  it  13  in. the  richcft,  and  moft  in-  "* 
duftrious  fcountries  that  they  have  been  moft  ge- 
nerally inipofed.  No  other  countries  could  fup- 
port  fo  great  a  diforder.  As  the  ftrongcft  bodies 
only  can  live  and  enjoy  heakh,  under  an  wn- 
wholefome  regimen  j  fo  the  nations  only,  that 
in  every  fort  of  induftry  have  the  greatcft  natural 
and  acquired  advantages,  can  fubfift  and  prolper 
under  fuch  taxes.  Holland  is  the  country  in 
Europe  in  which  they  abound  moft,  and  which 
from  peculiar  circumftances  continues  to  prolper, 
not  by  means  of  them,  as  has  been  moft  abfurdly 
fuppofed,  but  in  fpite  of  them. 

As  there  are  two  cafes  in  which  it  will  gene- 
rally be  advantageous  to  lay  fome  burden  upon 
foreign,  for  the  encouragement  of  domeftic  in- 
duftry; fo  there  are  two  others  in  which  it  may 
fonfietimes  be  a  matter  of  deliberation;  in  the 
one,  how  far  it  is  proper  to  continue  the  free 
impcntation  of  certain  foreign  goods  j  and  in  the 
odier,  how  far,  or  in  what  manner,  it  may  be 
proper  to  reftore  that  free  importation  after  it  has 
been  for  fome  time  interrupted. 

The  cafe  in  which  it  may  Ibmetimes  be  a 
matter  of  deliberation  how  far  it  is  proper  to  con* 
tinue  the  free  infiportation  of  certain  foreign^ 
goods,  is,  when  fome  foreign  nation  rcftrains  by 
high  duties  or  prohibitions  the  importation  of 
fome  of  our  manufadtures  into  their  country. 
Revenge  in  this  cafe  naturally  di<^ates  retalia- 
tion, and  that  we  ftiould  impofe  the  like  duties 
and  prdi^ibitions  upon  the  inaportwion  of  fome 

O  4  or 
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BOOK  or  all  of  their  manufaftures  into  ours.  Nations 
accordingly  fcldonn  fail  to  retaliate  in  this  man- 
ner. The  French  have  been  particularly  for-- 
ward  to  favour  their  own  manufafturcs  by  re- 
'ftraining  the  importation  of  fuch  foreign  goods 
as  could  come  into  competition  with  them.  In 
this  confifted  a  great  part  of  the  policy  of  Mr^ 
Colbert,  who,  notwithftanding  his  great  abili- 
ties, feems  in  this  cafe  to  have  ,been  impofed 
upon  by  the  fophiftry  of  merchants  and  manu^ 
f^urers,  who  are  always  demanding  a  mono- 
poly againft  their  countrymen.  It  is  at  preienc 
the  opinion  of  the  moft  intelligent  men  in 
France  that  his  operations  of  this  kind  have  not 
been  beneficial  to  his  country.  That  minifter, 
Ijy  the  tarif  of  1667,  impofed  very  high  duties 
upon  a  great  number  of  foreign  manufafturcs. 
Upon  his  refufing  to  moderate  them  in  favour  of 
(he  Dutch,  they  in  1671  prohibited  the  import- 
ation of  the  wines,  brandies,  and  manufadtures 
of  France,  The  war  of  1672  feems  to  have 
been  in  part  occafioned  by  this  commercial  dif- 
putc.  The  peace  of  Nimeguen  put  an  end  to  it 
in  1678,  by  moderating  fome  of  thofe  duties  in 
favour  of  the  Dutch,  who  in  confequence  took 
gff  their  prohibition.  It  was  abQut  the  fame  time 
that  the  French  and  Englilh  began  mutually 
to  opprefs  each  other's  induftry,  by  the  like 
duties  and  prohibitions,  of  which  the  French, 
however,  feem  to  have  fet  the  firft  example. 
The  fpirit  of  hoftility  which  has  fubfifted  be^ 
tween  the  two  nations  ever  fince,  has  hitherto 
)}indere4  ^^m  &om  being  nipderated  on  ejthep 

fide, 
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fide.  In  1697  the  Englilh  prohibited  the  im-  chap. 
portation  of  bonelace,  the  manufadture  of  Flan^ 
ders.  The  govei'nment  of  that  country,  at  that 
time  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  prohibited  in 
return  the  importation  of  Englilh  woollens.  In 
1700,  the  prohibition  of  importing  bonelace 
into  England,  was  taken  off  upon  condition  that 
the  importation  of  Englilh  woollens  into  Flan- 
ders fliould  be  put  on  the  fame  footing  as  before. 

There  may  be  good  policy  in  retaliations  of 
this  kind,  when  there  is  a  probability  that  they 
will  procure  the  repeal  of  the  high  duties  or 
prohibitions  complained  of.  The  recovery  of  a 
great  foreign  market  will  generally  more  than 
compenfate  the  tranfitory  inconveniency  of  pay* 
ing  dearer  during  a  (hort  time  for  fome  forts  of 
goods.  To  judge  whether  fuch  retaliations  are 
likely  to  produce  fuch  an  efFeft,  docs  not,  per- 
haps, belong  fo  much  to  the  fcience  of  a  legif- 
lator,  whofe  deliberations  ought  to  be  governed 
by  general  principles  which  are  always  the  fame^ 
as  to  the  (kill  of  that  infidious  and  crafty  animal, 
vulgarly  called  a  ilatefman  or  politician,  whofe 
councils  are  direfted  by  the  momentary  fluftua- 
tibns  of  affairs.  When  there  is  no  probability 
that  any  fuch  repeal  can  be  procured,  it  leems  a 
bad  method  of  compenfating  the  injury  done  to 
certain  clalTes  of  our  people,  to  do  another  injury 
ourfelves,  not  only  to  thofe  clafies,  but  to  al- 
mofl  all  the  other  claflfcs  of  them.  When  our 
neighbours  prohibit  Ibme  manufa£ture  of'  ours, 
we  generally  prohibit,  not  only  the  fame,  for 
fhat  alone  woqld  feldom  ^fft6t  them  coniider- 
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BooKaUjr,  but  fomc  other  manu&fturc  of  theirs. 
This  may  no  doubt  give  encouragement  to  fomc 
particular  clafs  of  workrneti  among  ourfelves, 
and  by  excluding  fome  of  their  rivals*  may" 
enable  them  to  raife  their  price  in  the  home- 
markets  Thofc  workmen,  however,  who  fufier- 
cd  by  our  neighbours  prohibition  will  not  be 
benefited  by  ours.  On  the  contrary,  they  and 
almoft  all  the  other  dafles  of  our  citizens  witt 
thereby  be  obliged  .to  pay  dearer  than  before 
for  ccrtaia  goods.  Every  fuch  law,  tJicrefore, 
impofes  a  real  tax  upon  the  whole  country,  not 
in  favour  of  that  particular  clafs  of  workmen  who 
were  injured  by  our  neighbours  prohibition,  but 
of  fome  other  clafs. 

The  cafe  in  which  it  may  fometimes  be  a 
matter  of  deliberation,  how  far,  or  in  what  .man* 
ner,  it  is  proper  to  reftore  the  free  importation  of 
foreign  goods,  after  it  has  been  for  fome.  time 
interrupted,  is,  when  particular  monufadures, 
by  means  of  high  duties  or  prohibitions  upon  all 
foreign  goods  which  can  come  into  competition 
with  them,  have  been  fo  far  extended  as  to  em- 
pfoy  a  great  multitude  of  hands.  Humanity 
may  in  this  cafe  require  that  the  freedom  of 
trade  ihould  be  reftored  only  by  (low  gradations^ 
and  with  a  good  deal  of  reforve  and  circum- 
ipeftion.  Were  thofe  high  duties  and  jpmhi^ 
bitions  tajcen  away  all  at  once,  cheaper  foreign 
goods  of  the  fame  kind  might  be  poured  fo  &ft 
into  the  home  market,  as  to  deprive  all  at  once 
many  thoufands  of  our  people  d^  th^  ordinary 
employment  and  noeans  of  £ubfifl$9ce.    The  dif-- 
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order  which  this  would  occafion  might  no  doubc  ^ 
be  very  confideraUc.      It  would  in  all  probabi- 
lity, however,   be  much  Icfe  than  is  commonly 
imagined,  for  the  two  following  reafoils : 

First,  all  thofe  raanufadtures,  of  .which  any 
part  is  commonly  exported  to  other  European 
countries  without  a  bounty,  could  be  very  little 
afFefted  by  the  freefl:  importation  of  foreiga 
goods.  Such  manufaftures  muft  be  fold  as 
cheap  abroad  as  any  other  foreign  goods  of  the 
fame  quality  and  kind,  and  confequently  nauft 
be  fold  cheaper  at  home.  They  would  ftiH, 
therefore,  keep  pofleflion  of  the  home  market, 
and  though  a  capricious  man  of  fafhion  might 
foipetin^s  prefer  foreign  wares,  merely  becaufe 
they  were  foreign,  to  cheaper  and  better  goods 
of  the  fame  kind  that  were  made  at  home,  this 
folly  could,  from  the  nature  of  things,  extend* 
to  fo  few,  that  it  could  make  no  feniible  impref^ 
fion  upon  the  general  employment  of  the  people^ 
But  a  great  part  of  all  the  different  branches  of 
our  woolkn  manufafture,  of  our  tanned  leather, 
and  of  our  hard-ware>  are  annually  exported  to 
other  European  countries  without  any  bounty, 
an<i  thclc  are  the  manufaftures  which  employ  the 
grcatefl  number  of  hands.  The  filk,  perhaps, 
is  the  manufafture  which  would  fufFer  the  mofl 
by  this  freedom  of  trade,  and  after  it  the  linen, 
though  the  latter  much  lefs  than  the  former. 

Secondly,  diough  a  great  number  of  people 
fliould,  by  thus  reftoring  the  freedom  of  trade, 
be  thrown  all  at  once  out  of  their  ordinary  em- 
plqyment  and  common  method  of  fubfiflence,  it 

would 
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would  by  no  means  follow  that  they  would  there- 
by  be  deprived  either  of  employment   or  fub- 
fiftence.     By  the  reduftion  of  the  army  and  navy 
at  the  end  of  the  late  war,  more  than  a  hundred 
thoufand  foldiers  and  feamen,  a  number  equal  to 
what  is  employed  in  the   greateft  manufaftures, 
were  all  at  once   thrown  out   of  their  ordinary- 
employment;    but,   though  they  no   doubt  fuf^ 
fcred  fome  inconveniency,  they  were  not  thereby 
deprived    of   all    employment    and    fubfiftence. 
The  greater  part  of  the  feamen,  it  is  probab!e> 
gradually    betook   themfelves   to   the   merchant- 
fervice  as  they  could  find   occafion,    and  in  the 
mean  time  both  they  and  the  foldiers  were  ab-  ^ 
iprbed  in  the  great  mafs  of  the  people,  and  em- 
ployed in  a  great  variety   of  occupations.     Not 
only  no  great  convulfion,  but  no  fenfible  difor^ 
tier  arofe  from  fo  great  a  change  in  the  fituation 
of  more  than  a  hundred  thoufand  men,  all  ac- 
cuftomed  to  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  many  of  them 
to  rapine  and  plunder.     The  number  of  vagrants 
was  fcarce  any-wherc  fenfibly  increafed  by  it,  even 
the  wages  of  labour  were  not  reduced  by  it  in 
any  occupation,  fo  far  as  J  have  been  able  to 
learn,  cxciept  in  that  of  feamen  in  the  merchant- 
fervice.     But  if  we  compare  together  the  habits 
of  a  foldier  and  of  any  fort  of  manufafturer,  we 
ihdli  find  that  thofe  of  the  latter  do  not  tend  fo 
much  to  difqualify  him  from  being  employed  in, 
a  new  trade,  as  thofe  of  the  former  from  being 
employed  in  any.     The  manufacturer  4ias  always 
been  accuftomed  to  look  for  his  fubfiftence  from 
his  labour  only :  the  foldier  to  expcft  it  from  his  pay^ 
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Application  and  induftiy  have  been  familiar  to  c  ha  p* 
the  one ;  idlenefs  and  diflSpation  to  the  other. 
But  it  is  furely  much  eafier  to  change  the  direc*- 
tion  of  induftry  from  one  fort  of  labour  to  an- 
other, than  to  turn  idlenefs  and  diflipation  to 
any.  To  the  greater  part  of  manufadures  be- 
fides,  it '  has  already  been  obferved,  there  are 
other  collateral  manufaftures  of  fo  fimilar  a  na- 
ture, that  a  workman  can  eafily  transfer  his  in- 
duftry from  one  of  them  to  another.  The  greater 
part  of  fuch  workmen  too  are  occafionally  em- 
ployed in  country  labour.  The  ftock  which 
employed  them  in  a  particular  manufa6lure  be- 
fore, will  ftill  remain  in  the  country  to  employ 
an  equal  number  of  people  in  Ibme  other  way. 
The  capital  of  the  country  remaining  the  fame, 
the  demand  for  labour  will  likcwife  be  the  fame, 
or  very  nearly  the  fame,  though  it  may  be  ex- 
erted in  different  places  and  for  different  occupa- 
tions. Soldiers  and  fcamen,  indeed,  when  dif- 
charged  from  the  king's  fervice,  are  at  liberty 
to  exercife  any  trade,  within  any  town  or  place 
of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  Let  the  fame  na- 
tural liberty  of  exercifing  what  fpecies  of  induftry 
they  pleafe,  be  reftored  to  all  his  majefty's  fub- 
jefts,  in  the  fame  manner  as  to  foldiers  and  fea- 
men;  that  is,  break  down  the  exclufive  privi- 
leges of  corporations,  and  repeal  the  ftatute  of 
apprenticeftiip,  both  which  are  real  encroach- 
ments upon  natural  liberty,  and  add  to  thefe  the 
repeal  of  the  law  of  fettlements,  fo  that  a  poor 
workman,  when  thrown  out  of  employment  either 
in  one  trade  or  in  one  place,  may  feck  for  it  in 
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•  o  o  K  tnodicr  trade  or  in  another  place,  without  the 
fear  cither  of  a  profecution  or  of  a  removal,  and 
neither  the  public  nor  the  individuals  will  fuf- 
fer  much  more  from  the  occafionai  difbanding 
fomc  particular  claflcs  of  manufadfcurers,  than 
from  that  of  foldiers.  Onr  manufafturers  have 
no  doubt  great  merit  ^th  their  country,  but 
they  cannot  }iave  more  than  thofe  who  ddfend  ic 
with  their  blood>  nor  deferve  to  be  treated  with 
more  delicacy. 

To  expeft,  indeed,  that  die  freedom  of  trade 
fhould  ever  be  entirely  reftored  in  Great  Britain, 
is  as  abfurd  as  to  expeA  that  an  Oceana  or  Utx>^ 
pia  fhould  ever  be  eftablifhed  in  ic.  Not  only 
the  prejudices  of  the  public^  but  what  is  much 
more  unconquerable,  the  private  intercfts  of 
many  individuals,  irrefiftibly  oppofe  it.  Were 
the  officers  of  the  army  to  oppofe  with  the  fame 
zeal  and  unanimity  any  reduftion  in  the  number 
of  forces,  with  which  matter  manufacturers  fct 
themfelves  againft  every  law  that  is  likely  to  in- 
crcafe  the  number  of  their  rivals  in  the  home 
market;  were  the  former  tjo  animate  their  fol- 
diers,  in  the  lame  manner  as  the  latter  enflame 
their  workmen,  ro  attack  with  violence  and  out- 
rage die  propofers  of  any  fuch  regulation;  to 
attempt  to  reduce  the  army  would  be  as  danger- 
ous as  it  has  now  become  to  attempt  to  diminifh 
in  any  refpedt  the  momopoly  which  our  manu- 
fafturers  have  obtained  againft  us.  This  mono- 
poly has  lb  much  increafed  the  number  of  fome* 
particular  tribes  of  them,  that,  like  an  over^- 
grown  ftanding  army,  they  have  become  fbrmi- 
a  dable 
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dable  to  the  government,  and  upon  many  occa-  c  h  a  K 
lions  intimidate  the  legiflature.  The  member  ,  J^l 
ef  parliament  who  fupports  every  propofal  for 
ftrengthening  this  monopoly,  is  fure  to  acquire 
not  only  the  reputation  of  underftanding  trade, 
but  great  popularity  and  influence  with  an  order 
of  meh  whofe  numbers  and  .wealth  render  them 
of  great  importance.  If  he  oppofes  them,  on 
rite  contrary,  and  ftifl  more  if  he  has  authority 
enough  to  be  able  to  thwart  them,  neither  the 
moft  acknowledged  probity,  lior  the  higheft 
rank,  nor  the  grcateft  public  fervices,  can  pro- 
teft  him  from  the  moft  infamous  abufe  and  dc- 
tradion,  from  perfonal  infults,  nor  fometimes 
from  real  danger,  arifing  from  the  infolent  bu€* 
t»gc  of  furious  and  dilappointcd  monopolifts. 

The  undertaker  of  a  great  manufadlure,  who, 
by  the  home  markets  being  fuddenly  laid  open 
to  the  competition  of  foreigners,  fhould  be 
obliged  to  abandon  his  trade,  would  no  doubt 
fufFer  very  confiderably.  That  part  of  his  capi- 
tal which  had  ufually  been  employed  in  purchas- 
ing materials  and  in  paying  his  workmen,  mighty 
without  much  difficulty,  perhaps,  find  another 
employment.  But  that  part  of  it  which  wa^ 
fixed  in  workhoufes, '  and  in  the  inftruments  of 
trade,  could  fcarce  be  difpofed  of  without  con- 
fiderable  lofs.  The  equitable  regard,  therefore, 
to  his  intereft  requires  that  changes  of  this  kind 
fliould  never  be  introduced  fuddenly,  but  flowly, 
gradually,  and .  after  a  very  long  warning.  The 
kgiflature,  were  it  poflTible  that  its  deliberations 
could  be  always  direfted,  not  by  the  clamorous 
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BOOK  importunity  of  partial  interefts,  but  by  an  ex^ 
*^'  tcnfivc  view  of  the  general  good,  ought  upon  this 
very-  account,  perhaps,  to  be  particularly  careful 
neither  to  eftabliih  any  new  monopolies  of  this 
kind,  nor  to  extend  further  thofe  which  are  al- 
ready eftablifhed.  Every, fuch  regulation  intro- 
duces fome  degree  of  real  diforder  into  the  con- 
ftitution  of  the  ilate,  which  it  will  be  difficult 
afterwards  to  cure  without  occalioning  another 
diforder. 

How  far  it  may  be  proper  to  impofe  taxes 
upon  the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  in  order;^ 
not  to  prevent  t^eir  importation,  but  to  raife  a 
revenue  for  government,  I  fhall  confider  here- 
after when  I  come  to  treat  of  taxes.  Taxe^ 
impofed  with  a  view  to  prevent,  or  even  to 
diminifh  importation,  are  evidently  as  dcfbruc- 
rive  of  the  revenue  of  the  cufloms  as  of  the  free- 
dom of  trade. 
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Of  the  extraordinary  Reftrdints  tipon  the  Import^ 
ation  of  Goods  of  almofi  all  Kinds,  from^  thoji 
Countries  with  whii:h  the  Balance  is  /uppo/ed  to 
ie  dif advantageous. 

PART     L 

Of  the  JJtrtafonahleneJs  of  thoje  Rejiraints   e^en 

upon  the  Principled  of  the  Commercial  Syftem. 

*.. 

TO  lay  extraordinary  rcftraints  iiport  the  ifti-  chap. 
portation  of  goods  of  almoft  all  kinds^ 
from  thofe  particular  countries  with  which  thtf 
balance  of  trade  is  fuppofed  to  be  difadvantage- 
ous,  is  the  fecond  expedient  by  which  the  com- 
mercial fyftem  propofes  to  increafe  the  quantity 
of  gold  and  filver.  Thus  in  Great  Britain,  Silefia 
lawns  may  be  imported  for  home  cohfumption, 
upon  paying  certain  duties.  But  French  cam- 
brics and  lawns  are  prohibited  to  be  imported, 
except  into  the  port  of  London,  there  to  be  ware- 
houfed  for  exportation.  Higher  duties  are  im- 
pofcd  upon  the  wines  of  France  than  upon  thofe 
of  Portugal,  or  indeed  of  any  other  country. 
By  what  is  called  the  impoft  1^92,  a  duty  of 
five  and  twenty  per  cent.,  of  thie^ 'fate  or  value, 
was  laid  upon  all  French  goods ;  while  the  goods 
of  other  nations  were,  the  greater  part  of  them, 
lubjefted  to  much  lighter  duties,  feldom  exceed- 
VoL.  JI.  P  .    ing 
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BOOK  ing  five  per  cent.     The  wine,  brandy,  fait  and 
vinegar  of  France  were  indeed  excepted;  thcfe 
commodities  being  fubjected  to  other  heavy  du-, 
ties,  cither  by  other  laws,  or  by  particular  claufes 
of  the  fame  law.     In  1696,  a  fecond  duty  oC 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  the  firft  not  having  been 
thought  a  fuificient  difcouragement,  was  impofed 
Upon   all  French  goods,  except  brandy;    togc-. 
ther  with  a  new  duty  of  five  and  twenty  pounds 
Upon  the  ton   of  French  wine,   and  another  of 
fifteen  pounds,  upon  the  ton  of  French  vinegar. 
French  goods  have  never  been  omitted  ii>  any 
of  thofc  general  fubfidics,  or  duties  of  five  per 
cent.,  ,which  have   been   impo(^d  upon   all,    or 
the  greater  part  of  the  goods  enumerated  in*  die 
book  of  rates.     If  we  count  the  one  third  and 
tw^o  third  fubfidie^  as  making  a  complete  fubfidy 
between  them,  there  have  been  five  of  thefc  ge- 
neral fubfidics;   fo  that   before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  prelcnt  war   feventy-five  per  cent* 
may  be  confidered  as  the  lowed  duty,  to  which 
-die  gt'cater   part  of  the  goods   of  the   growth* 
produce,  or  manufafture  of  France  were  liabku 
Slut  upon  the  greater  part  of  goods,  thofe  duties 
are  equivalent  to  a  prohibition.    The  French  ia 
their  turn  have,  I  believe,  treated  our  goods  aiid 
manufadburcs  juil  as  hardly ;  diough  I  am  not  fo 
well    acquainted    with   the   particular   hardAiips 
which  they  have  impofed  upon  them.     Thofe 
mutual  reftraints  have  put  an  end  to  almoft  all 
^r   commerce  between  the    two   nations,    and 
fraugglers  arc  now  the  principal  importers,  either 
of  Britifh  goods  into  France^  or  of  French  gooda 
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iota  Great  Britain*  The  principles  which  I  haVe  c  h^  a  p. 
been  ex^miaing  in  the  foregoing  chapter  took 
thejr  origin  from  private  intereft  and  the  fpirit 
of  monopoly ;  thofc  which  I  am  going  to  exa* 
miM  in  this,  frpm  national  prejudice  and  ani- 
rnoCliy.  They  are,  accordingly,  as  might  well 
Ije  f 3$pei£^ed,  ftill  more  unrcafonable.  They  are 
fiv  e^en  upon  the  principles  of  the  commercial 
iyfteniK 

Finstf  though  it  were  certain  that  in  die  cafe 
of  a  free  trade  between  France  and  England,  for 
sample,  the  balance  would  be  in  favour  of 
France,  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  fuch 
a  trade  would  be  difadvantageous  to  England, 
or  that  the  general  balance  of  its  whole  trade 
would  thereby  be  turned  more  againft  it.  If  the 
wines  of  France  sire  better  and  cheaper  than  thofe 
of  Portugal,  or  its  linens  than  thofe  of  Germany, 
it  would  be  more  advantageous  for  Great  Bri- 
tain to  purchafe  both  the  wine  and  the  foreign 
linen  which  it  had  occafion  for  of  France,  than 
of  Portugal  and  Germany.  Though  the  vjduc 
of  the  annual  importations  from  France  would 
thereby  be  gready  augmented,  the  value  of  the 
whdie  annual  importations  would  be  diminifhed, 
in  proportion  as  the  French  goods  of  the  fame 
quality  were  cheaper  than  thofe  of  the  other  two 
countries.  This  would  be  the  cafe,  even  upon 
the  fuppofition  that  the  whole  French  goods 
ipiported  were  to  be  confumed  in  Great  Britain. 

\BtrT>  fecondly,  a  great  part  of  them  might  be 
m^i^xported  to  other  countries,  where,  being  fold 
-9itb  pro&,  dity  might  bring  back  a  return  equal 
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B  o  o  ic  iif  value,  perhaps,  to  the  prime  coft  of  the  whofe 
French  goods  imported.  What  has  frequently 
been  faid  of  the  Eaft  India  trade-  might  poffibly 
be  true  of  the  French  j  that  though  the  greater* 
part  of  Eaft  India  goods  were  bought  with  gold 
and  filverj  the  re-exportation  of  a  part  of  them 
to  other  countries,  brought  back  more  gold  and' 
filver  to  that  which  carried  on  the  trade  than  the^ 
prime  coft  of  the  whole  amounted  to.  One  of 
the  moft  important  branches  of  the  Dutch  trade, 
at  prefent,  confifts  in  the  carriage  of  French 
goods  to  other  European  countries.  Some  part 
even  of  the  French  wine  drank  in  Great  Britain 
is  clandeftinely  imported  from  Holland  and  Zea--^ 
land.  If  there  was  either  a  free  trade  between 
France  and  England,  or  if  French  goods  could 
be  imported  upon  paying  only  the  fame  duties  as 
thofe  of  other  European  nations,  to  be  drawn 
back  upon  exportation,  England  might  have 
fome  fliare  of  a  trade  which  is  found  fo  advan^ 
tageous  to  Holland. 

Thirdly^  and  laftly,  there  i&  no  certain  cri-^ 
tcrion  by  which  we  can  detenwne  on  which  fide 
what  is  called  the  balance  between  any  two  coun- 
tries lies,  or  which  of  them  exports  to  the  great-* 
eft  value.  National  prejudice  and  animofity, 
prompted  always  by  the  private  intercft  of  parti- 
cular traders,  are  the  principles  which  generally 
direft  our  judgment  upon  all  queftions  concern- 
ing it.  There  are  two  criterion^,  however,- 
which  have  frequently  been  appealed  to  upon 
fuch  occafions,  the  cuftora-houfc  books  and  the 
courfe  of  exchange.  The  cuftom-houfe  bookjSy 
.     .  I  think. 
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I  think,  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged,  arc  c  ha  p« 
a  very  uncertain  criterion,  on  account  of  the  in-  » — ^^-/ 
accuracy  of  the   valuation   at  which  the   greater 
part  of  goods  are  rated  in  them.     The  courfe  of 
exchange  is,  perhaps,  almolt  equally  {o. 

When  the  exchange  between  two  places,  fuch 
as  London  and  Paris,  is  at  par,  it  is  faid  to  bQ 
a  fign  that  the  debts  due  from  London  to  Paris 
are  compenfated  by  thofe  due  from  Paris  to 
London.  On  the  contrary,  when  a  premium  is 
paid  at  London  for  a  bill  upon  Paris,  it  .is  faid 
to  be  a  fign  that  the  debts  due  from  London  to 
Paris  are  not  compenfated  by  thofe  due  from  Pa- 
ris to  London,  but  that  a  balance  in  money  mud 
be  lent  out  from  the  latter  place/  for  the  rilk,  , 
trouble,  and  expence  of  exporting  w^ch,  the 
premium  is  both  demanded  and  given.  But  the 
ordinary  ftate  of  debt  and  credit  between  thofe 
two  cities  muft  ncceffarily  be  regulated,  it  is  - 
faki,  by  the .  ordinary  courfe  of  their  dealings 
with  one  another.  When  neither  of  them  im- 
ports from  the  other  to  a  greater  amount  than  it 
export&  to  that  other,  the  debts  an^  credits  of 
each  ipay  compenfate  one  another.     But  when  , 

one  of  them  imports  from  the  other  to  a  greater 
value  than  it  exports  to  that  odier,  the  former 
neceflarily  becomes  indebted  to  the  latter  in  a 
greater  fum  than  the  htter  becomes  indebted  to 
it:  the  debts  md  credits  of  each  do  not  com- 
penfate one  another,  and  money  muft  be  fent  out 
from  that  place  of  which  the  debts  over-balance 
the  credits.  The  ordinary  courfe  of  exchange, 
(hefefore,   being  an  indication  of  the  ordinary. 

P  3  ^«i5 
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ftate  of  debt  aiid  credit  between  two  places,  matt 
Itkewife  be  an  indication  of  the  ordinaiy  oonrie 
of  their  exports  and  iit^pbrts,  as  theft  nooeflSii^f 
regulate  that  ftate. 

But  though  the  ordinary  courfc  of  exchange 
ihould  be  allowed  to  be  a  iiifBcient  indioktioii  of 
the  ordinary  (fate  of  debt  and  dredit  bet^wectn  aay 
two  places^  it  would  not  from  ttence  fcilo^ 
that  the  balance  of  trade  was  in  favour  rf  that 
place  which  had  the  ordinary  ftate  6f  debt  and 
credit  in  its  favour.  The  ordinary  ftate  of  ddit 
a^d  credit  between  any  tufro  places  is  not  aiwaya 
entirely  regulated  by  the  ordinary  courie  of  their 
dealings  with  one  another;  but  is  afisu  itAi^ 
enced  by  that  of  the  dealings  of  either  witk  many 
other  places.  If  it  is  ufual,  fbr  example,  ftsr 
the  merchants  of  England  to  pay  ;ibr  the  goods 
which  they  buy  of  HanAurgh,  Dantaic^  £ig^ 
&c.  by  bills  upon  Holland^  the  ordinary  ftac^d 
of  debt  and  credit  between  England  ami  Holland 
will  not  be  regulated  entirely  .by  die  otdinarjr 
courfe  of  the  dealings  of  thofe  two  countries  widi 
one  another,  but  will  be  influenced  by  that  of 
the  dealings  of  England  with  duyfe  other  pla^w, 
England  n»y  be  obliged  to  fend  out  every  ywr 
nioney  to  Holland,  though  its  annuid  ei^rts  fid 
that  country  may  exceed  very  much  the  annual 
value  of  its  imports  from  thence ;  and  thdn^ 
what  is  calkd  the  balance  of  trgle  ttiay  be  "vetf 
much  in  fkvour  of  England. 

Ik  the  way,  befides,  in  whieh  the  par  of  «a^ 

change  has  hitherto  been  computed,  tbe  Ofdinar]? 

eourfe  of  atchangc  can  afibrd  no  fufficient  indi^ 

2  cation 
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•^tSofl  that  tfce  ordinary  ftatc  of  debt  and  credit  c  h  a  f. 
is  ift  fevoiir  of  Aat  country  which  ieems  to  have, 
•or  which  is  fuppofcd  to  have,  die  ordinary  courfe 
of  exchange  ift  its  favour :  or,  in  other  words, 
^he  real  exchange  may  be,  and,  in  faft,  often  is 
•fe  very  different  from  the  compirted  one,  that 
from  the  courfe  of  the  latter,  no  certain  conchi- 
•fiofl  can,  upon  many  occafions,  be  drawn  con- 
<5ei<ning  %hat  of  the  former. 

When  for  s  fom  of  money  paid  in  England, 
containing,  according  to  the  ftandard  of  the 
Engliai  mint,  a  certain  number  of  ounces  of 
-purp  filver>  you  receive  a  bill  for  a  funi  of  mo- 
«ey  to  be  paid  in  France,  containing,  according 
t|o  the  ftandand  of  the  French  mint,  an  equ^ 
mimber  of  ounces  of  pure  (flver,  exchange  is  faid 
to  be  'at  par  between  England  and  France. 
When  you  pay  more,  you  arc  flippofed  to  give  a 
-premkim,  and  exchange  is  faid  to  be  againft 
Bn^nd,  and  in  favour  of  France.  When  you 
fwy  Icfs,  you  are  fuppofcd  to  get  a  premium, 
atid  exchange  is  faid  to  be  againfl:  France,  and 
in  favour  of  England. 

But,  firft,  we  cannot  always  judge  of  the  value 
«f  Ac  current  money  of  different  countries  by 
the  ftandard  of  their  relpeftive  mints.  In  fome 
it  is  more,  iti  others  it  is  lefs  worn,  dipt,  and 
otherwife  degenerated  from  that  ftandard.  Byj 
die  vdue  of  the  current  coin  of  every  country, 
compared  with  that  of  any  other  country,  is,  in 
proportbn  not  to  the  quantity  of  pure  filver 
which  it  ought  to  contain,  but  to  that  which  it 
aftuaHy  docs  contain.  Before  the  reformation  of 
P  4  the 
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B  o  o  K  the  filvcr.  coin  in  king  William's  dme,  exchange 
'^"  between  England  and  Ho^and,  computed,  in 
the  ufual  manner,  according  to  the  ftandard  of 
their  refpedive  mints,  was  five  and  twenty  per 
cent.  againU  England.  But  the  value  of  the 
current  coin  of  England,  as  we  learn  from  Mr. 
Lowndes,  was  at  that  time  rather  more  than  five 
and  twenty  per  cent,  below  its  ftandard  value* 
The  real  exchange,  therefore,  may  even  at  that 
time  have  been  in  favour  of  England,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  computed  exchange  was  fo  much 
againft  it ; .  a  fmaller  number  of  ounces  of  pure 
filver,  aftually  paid  in  England,,  may  have  pur- 
chafed  a  bill  fpr  a  greater  number  of  ounces  of 
pure  filver  to  be  paid  in  Holland,  and  the  man 
who  was  fuppofed  to  give,  may  in  reality  h^e 
got  the  premium.  The  French  coin  was,  before 
the  late  reformation  of  the  Englifh  gold  coin, 
much  lefs  worn  than  the  Englilh,  and  was,  per- 
haps, two  or  thr^e  per  cent,  nearer  its  ftandarct 
If  the  computed  exchange  with  France,  there- 
fore, was  not  more  thaix  two  or  three  per  cent* 
againft  England,  the  real  exchange  might  hay^ 
.been  in  its  favour.  Since  the  reformation  of  the 
gold  coin,  the  exchang;e  ha^  been  conftani^y  ia 
favour  pf  England,  and  againft  France. 

Secondly,  in  fome  countries,  the  expence  of 
coinage  is  defrayed  by  the  government;  in  others, 
it  is  defrayed  by  the  private  people,  who  carry 
their  bullion  to  the  mint,  and  the  government 
even  derives  fome  revenue  from  th^  coinage.  Ii^ 
England,  it  is  defrayed  by  the  government,  and 
\(  you  carry  a  pound  wei|;ht  pf  ftandard  filver  tQ 

the 
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the  mint,  you  get  back  fixty-two  (hillings,  con-  c 
taining  a  pound  weight  of  the  like  ftandard  fil- 
ver.     In  France,  a  duty  of  eight  per  cent,  is  de- 
ducted for  the  coinage,  which  not  only  dcfrayis 
the  icxpence  of  it,  but  aflFords  a  fmaH  revenue 
to  the;  government,    in  England,  as  the  coinage 
cofts   nothing,     the  current  coin  can  never  be 
muQh  more  valuable  than  the  quantity  of  bullion 
which    it   aftually    contains.       In    France,     the 
workmanfliip,  as  you  pay  for  it,  adds  to  the  va- 
Jue,  in  -  the  fame  manner  as  to  that  of  wrought 
plate*     A  fum  of  French  money,  therefore,  con- 
taining a  certain  weight  of  pure  filver,  is  more 
iV^uabk  /  than  a  fum  of  Englifh  money  contain- 
ing, an  equal  weight  of  pure  filver,  and  muft  re- 
•quire  .  more  bullion,    or  other  commodities,    to 
purchafe  it.      Though  the  current  coin  of  the 
two  countries,   therefore,   were  equally  near  the 
ftandards.  of   their  refpedtive  mints,    a  fum   of 
Englifh   money  could  not  well  purchafe  a  fuifii 
of  French  money,  containing  an  equal  number 
pf  ounces  of  pure  filver,  nor  confequently  a  bill^ 
upon  JFrance  for  fuch  a  fum.     If  for  fuch  a  bill 
jfio  more  additional   money  was  paid  than  what 
was  fufficient  to  compenfate  the  expence  of  the 
French  coinage,  the  real  exchange  might  be  at 
pair  between  the  two  countries,  their  debts  and 
credits  might  mutually  compenfate  one  another, 
while  the   computed  exchange  was  confiderably 
in  favour  of  France.      If  lefs  than  this  was  paid, 
the  real  exchange  might  be  in  favour  of  Eng- 
land,  while    the    computed   was   in    favour    of 
Frsincc,      •     , 

Thirdly, 
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Thiroly>  and  USly,  in  fixne  {daces,  as  at 
Amiterdam,  Hamburgh,  Venice,  tec.  foreign 
bills  of  exchange  are  paid  in  ifvhat  diey  call  bank 
iXKHiey;  while  in  others,  as  at  London,  LBbon, 
Antwerp,  Leghorn,  &c.  they  are  paid  in  the 
common  currency  of  the  country.  What  is  csdl^ 
ed  bank  money  is  always  of  more  value  than 
the  fame  nominal  fum  of  common  cunrency.  A 
thoufand  guilders  in  the  bank  of  Amfterdam,  for 
esuimple,  are  of  more  vakie  diaA  a  tfaou&nd 
guilders  of  Amfterdam  currency^  The  -differ- 
ence between  them  is  called  the  agio  ef  the  batiV, 
which,  at  Amftefdam,  is  generally  about  five  per 
cent.  Suppofing  the  current  money  of  the  two 
countries  equally  near  to  the  fhndsurd  of  tbeir 
refpeAive  mints,  and  that  the  one  pays  foreigR 
bills  in  thb  common  cuirency,  while  the  other 
pays  them  in  bank  money,  it  is  evident  that  the 
computed  exchange  may  be  in  .fa?our  6f  Chat 
which  pays  in  bank  money,  though  the  real  ex- 
change fhould  be  in  favour  of  that  whkh  pays  tn 
current  moneys  for  the  fame  reafon  that  the 
computed  exchange  may  be  in  ietvour  of  f^M 
which  pays  in  better  money,  or  in  money  nearetr 
to  its  own  ftandard,  chough  the  peal  exchange 
ihould  be  in  favour  of  that  which  pays  in  worle. 
The  computed  exchange,  before  the  late  reform^ 
ation  of  the  gold  coin,  was  generally  agunft 
London  with  Amfterdam,  Hamburgh^  Vomci^ 
and,  I  believe,  with  all  oth/»r  places  winch  pfff 
in  what  is  called  bank  money.  It  will  fay  sa 
means  follow,  however^  that  the  real  :exchdngt 
was  againft  it.    Since  the  reformation  of  the  gold 

coin^ 
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tmbf  It  hts  tjcen  in  fivour  of  London  ievcn  with  t;  h  a  p. 
thofe  places.  The  computed  exchange  has  ge^ 
ncrilly  been  m  favour  of  London  with  Lift>on, 
Antwerp)  LiCghorn,  and,  if  you  except  France^ 
I  believe,  with  moft  other  p«ts  of  Europe  thstt 
pay  in  common  currency ;  and  it  is  not  impro* 
babk  that  the  real  exchange  was  fo  too. 


Dignffian  cvncerkatg  BwAs  (kfHepoJU^  partuularfy 
concemieg  thai  ttf  Anofterdam. 

•T»  H  E  currency  of  a  great  ftate,  fuch  as  France 
or  En^n4>  generally  confiffas  almoft  en* 
tirely  of  its  own  coin.  Should  this  currency, 
therefore,  be  at  any  time  worn,  dipt,  or  other- 
ynit  degraded  below  its  flandard  value,  the  ftate 
by  a  refisirmation  of  its  coin  can  effedually  re- 
cftabliih  its  currency.  But  the  currency  of  a 
imall  ftate,  fuch  as  Genoa  or  Hamburgh^  can 
fbldom  conlift  altogether  in  its  own  coin,  but 
imrft  be  made  up>  in  a  great  meafure,  of  the 
coins  ^  all  the  ne^hbouring  ftates  with  which 
ita  inhabitants  have  a  continual  intercourfCi, 
Such  a  ftatr,  therefore,  by  reforming  its  coin„ 
will  not  always  be  able  to  reform  its  currency^ 
If  foreign  hills  of  exchange  are  paid  in  this  cur- 
rency, the  uncertain  value  of  any  fum,  of  what 
i6  in  its  own  nature  fb  uncertam,  muft  render  the 
exchliiB^  always  very  much  againft  fuch  a  ftate, 
its  currency  bein^,  in  all  foreign  ftatesi,  necefla<> 
fsfy  vailtted  evefi  bdaw  what  it  ifi  worth. 


In 
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»  b  o  K  yjlfi  order  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  to  vfakJi 
this    difadvant^eous  exchange  muft  have  fub^ 
jefted  their  merchants,  fuch  fmall  ftates,    when 
they   began  to  attend  to   the   intereft  of  trade, 
have  frequendy    enaAed,    that    foreign    bills    of 
exchange  of  a  certain  value  fliotild  be  paid,  not 
in  common  curroicy,  but  by  an  order  upon,  or 
by  a  transfer  in  the  books  of  a  certain  bank, 
eftablifhed  upon  the  credit,    and  under  the  pro- 
tedion  of  the    ftate;    this    bank    being  always 
obliged  to  pay,  in  good  and  true  money,  exa6fcly 
according  to   the  ftandard  of  'the  ftate.      The 
banks  of  Venice,    Genoa,    Amftcrdam,    Ham- 
burgh, and  Nuremberg,  leem  to  have  been  all 
originally    eftablifhed   with    this    view,     though 
fomt  of  them    may  have  afterwards  been  made 
fubfervlent  to  other  purpofes.    ^The   money  of 
luch  banks  ,being  better  than  the  common  cur- 
rency of  the  country,   neceffarily  bore  an  agio, 
which  was  greater  or  fmaller,    according  as  the 
currency  was  fuppofcd  to  be  more  or  left  de- 
graded  below  the   ftandard  of  the  ftate.      The 
agio  of  the  bank  of  Hamburgh,    for  example, 
which  is  faid  to    be  commonly  about  fourteen 
per  cent,  is  the  fuppofed  difference  between  the 
good  ftandard  money  of  the  ftate,  and  the  dipt, 
worn,    and  diminifhed  currency  poured   into  it 
from  all  the  neighbouring  ftates. 

Before  1609  the  great  quantity  of  dipt  and 
worn  foreign  coin,  which  the  extenfive  trade  of 
Amfterdam  brought  from  all  pares  qf  Europe, 
reduced  the  value  of  its  currency  about  nine 
per  cent,  b^lgw  that  of  good  money  frefli  from 

the 
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die  mint.  Such  money  no  (boner  appeared  than  c  h  a  r. 
it  was  melted  down  or  carried  away,  as  it  always  ^^^1,^ 
ie  in  fuch  circumftances*  The  merchants;  with 
plenty  of  currency,  could  not  always  find  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  good  money  to  pay  their  bills 
of  exchange ;  land  the  value  of  thofe  bills,  in 
^itc  of  feveral  regulations  which  wcro  made  to 
prevent  it,  became  in  a  great  meafure  uncertain. 

In   order  to  remedy  thefe  inconveniencies,  a 
bank  was  eftablifhed  in  1609  under  the  guarantee 
of  the  city.      This  bank  received   both  foreign 
coin,  and  the  light  and  worn  coin  of  the  country 
at  its  real  intrinfic  value  in  the  good   ftandard 
money  of  the  country,  dedufting  only  fo  much 
as  was  neceffary  for  defraying  the  expence  of  coin- 
age,   and   the  other   neceffary  expence  of   ma- 
nagement.    For  the  value  which  remained,  after 
this  fmail  dedudion  was  made,  it  gave  a  credit 
In  its  books.     This  credit  was  called  bank  mo- 
ney, which,  as  it  reprefented  money  exadly  ac- 
cording to  the  ftandard  of  the  mint,  was  always 
of  the  lame  real  value,   and   intrinfically  worth 
more  than  current  money.      It  was  at  the  fame 
time  enafted,  that  all  bills  drawn  upon  or  nego- 
tiated at  Amfterdam  of  the  value  of  fix  hundred 
gilders  and  upwards   ftiould    be  paid  in   bank 
money,    which    at    once   took    away  all  uncer- 
tainty in  the  value  of  thofe  bills.  \/Every  mer- 
chant,   in    confequence  of  this  regulation,    wa^ 
obliged  to    keep   an   account  with  the  bank  in     ^ 
order  to  pay  his  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  which 
^eceffarily  occafionod  a  certain  demand  for  bank 
money.      .  . 

Bank 
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BOOK   ^ANK  moncfs  over  and  above  both  its  i&trtit' 

fie  fuperiority  to  currency!  and  the  ac^itimial  va*. 

lue  which  diis  demand  neceflarily  gives  ic,    has 

like  wife    ibme   other  advantages.    v/It  is  fecure 

from  fire,  robbery,  and  other  accidents  j  the  my 

of  Amilerdam  is  bound  for  iti^  can  be  paid 

away  by  a  fimple  tranafer»  without  the  tooublt 

of  counting,  or  the  rifle  of  traniportbg  it  boat 

one  place  to  another.   Jn  coniequence  of  thoie 

difierent  advantages,  it  ieen^  from  the  b^kiping 

to  have  borne  an  agio,  and  it  is  generally  be- 

lieyed  that  all  the  nooney  originajyiy  deported  ia 

the  bank  was  allowed  to  remain  there,   nobody 

caring  to  demand  payiTient  of  a  debt  which  he 

could  fell  for  a  premium  in   the  market.  JBy 

demanding  payment  of  the  bank,    the  owner  of 

a  bank  credit  would  loie  this  premium.    As  a 

ihilling  frefh  from   the  mint  will  buy  no  more 

goods  in  the  market  than  one  of  Qur  commoa 

worn  fhillings,    lb  ythe  good  and    true  money. 

which  might  be  brought  from  the  coffers  of  the 

bank  into  thofe  of  a  private  perfon,  being  misled 

and  confounded  with   the  common  currency  of 

the  country,  would  be.  of  no   more  value  than 

that  currency,    from  which  it  could ,  no  longer 

be  readily  diftinguiihed*    >^hile  it  remained  ia 

the  coffers  of  the  bank,  its  fuperiority  was  known 

and  afcertained.    x^hen  it  had  come  into  thofe 

of  a  private  perfon,  its  fuperiority  couli  not  well 

be  afcertained  without  more  trouble  than  pcr-» 

haps  the  difference  was  worth.  ^/By  being  brou^c 

from  the  cofiers  of  the  bank»  bc^dea,  it  loft  aU 

the  other  advantages  of  bank  moneys  its  Iccan 

rity. 
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my,  its  cafy  and  fafe  transfeiiabaity,  it?  ufc  in  c  h  a  p. 
paying    foreign   biHs  of   exchange.      Over   and 
above  all  this,\/t  could  not  be  brought  from  thofe 
coffers,  as  it  will  appear  by  and  by,  without  pre- 
viouily  paying  for  the  keeping. 

Those  depofits   of    coin,    or  -thofe  dcpofits 
vtHbich  the  bank   was  bound   to  reftore  in  coin, 
conftitutcd  the  original  capital  of  the  bank,  or 
die  whole  value  of  what  was  reprefented  by  what 
is  called  bank  money.     At  prefent  they  are  fup- 
pofed  to  conftitute  but  a  very  fmall  part  of  it. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the   trade  in  bullion,    the 
bank  has  been  for  thefe  many  years  in  the  prafticc 
of  giving    credit  in  its  books  upon  depofits  of 
gold  and  filver  bullion.     This  credit  is  generally 
sdDOut  five  per  cent,  below  the  mint  price  of  fuch 
bullion.      The  bank  grants    at   the   fame   time 
what  is  called  a  recipice  or  receipt,  intiding  the 
perfon  who  makes  the  depofit,  or  the  bearer,  to 
take  out  the  bullion  again  at  any  time  within  fix 
months,  upon  retransferring  to  the  bank  a  quan- 
tity of  bank  money  equal  to  diat  for  which  cre- 
dit had  been 'given  in  its  books  when  the  de- 
jpofit  was  made,  and  upon  paying  one-fourth  per 
cent,    for  the   keeping,    if   the    depofit  was   in 
o4ilver ;  and  one-half  per  cent,  if  it  was  in  gold ; 
but  at  the  fame  time  declaring,  that  in  default  of 
fuch  payment,    and  upon  the  expiration  of  this 
term,  thfr  depofit  fhould  belong  to  the  bank  at 
the  price  at  which  it  had  been  received,  or  for 
which    credit    had    been    given  in   the  transfer 
books.-  w^hat  is  thus  paid  for  the  keeping  of 
the  depofit  may  be  confidered  as  a  fort  of  ware^ 

houfc 
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BOOK,  houfe  rent;  and  why  this  warehoufc  rent  fhould 
J^   ,  be  fo  much  dearer  for  gold  than  for  filvcr,  fevc- 
ral   different  reafons  have  been   afligned*      The 
.-^finenefs  of  gold,  it  has  been  faid,  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  be  afcertained  than  that  of  filver.  HFrauds 
arc  more  eafily  pradtifed,  and  occafion  a  greater 
lols  in  the  more  precious  metal.  -Silver,  befides, 
being  the  ftandard  metal,   the  ftate,  it  has  been 
faid,   wifhes  to  encourage  more  the  making  of 
depofits  of  filver  dian  thofe  of  gold. 
^  Deposits  of  bullion  are  mofl:  commonly  made 
when  the  price  is  fomewhat  lower  than  ordinary; 
and  they  are  taken  out  again  when  it  happens  to- 
rife,  ^f  In  Holland  the  market  price  of  bullion  is 
generally   above   the    mint  price,   for    the   lame 
reafon  that  it  was  fo  in  England  before  the  late 
reformation  of  the  gold  coin.     The  difference  is 
faid  to  be  commonly  from  about  fix  to  fixteen 
ftivers  upon  the  mark,  or  eight  ounces  of  filver 
of  eleven  parts  fine,  and  one  part  alloy*     The 
bank  price,  or  the  credit  which  the  bank  gives 
for  depofits  of  fuch  filver  (when  made  in  foreign 
coin,    of  which  the  finenefs  is  well  known  and 
afcertained,  fuch  as  Mexico  dollars),  is  twenty- 
two  guilders  the  mark;  the  mint,  price  is  about 
twenty-three  guilders,    and  the  market  price  '  is 
from  t\«*e'nty-three  guilders  fix,    to  twenty^three 
guilders    fixteen,  ftivers,    or  from   two  to   three 
per  cent,  above  the  mint  price  *•    Th«^propor- 

tions 

♦  The  folIcwlDg  are  the  prices  at  which  the  bank  ofAm- 
Serdam  at  prefent  (September,  1775)  receives  bullion  aD(f 
coin  cf  different  kinds ; 


III. 
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tiOiis  between  the  bank  prices  the  mint  price,  and  c  ha  p. 
tht  market  price  of  gold  bullion,  are  nearly  the 
fame.  \yA  perfon  can  generally  fell  his  receipt  for 
the  difference  between  the  mint  price  of  bullion 
and  the  market  pride.  yA  receipt  for  buflion  is 
almoft  always  worth  fomethingj  and  it  very  fel- 
donri  happens^  therefore,  that  any  body  fuiFers 
his  receijit  to  expire,  or  allows  his  bullion  to 
fall  to  the  bank  at  the  price  at  which  it  had  been 
received,  either  by  not  taking  it  out  before  the 
end  of  the  fix  months,  or  by  negledling  to  pay 
the  one-fourth   or  one-half  per   cent,    in  order 


SILVEk. 

Mexico  dollars 

^         Guilders. 

French  Crowns 

,B— 22  per  markk 

EngliOi  filver  coio 

• 

Mexico  dollars  new  coia    *  21   lo 

bucatoons          -     - 

-    -     3 

Rix  dollars        --     - 

-     -     2     8 

bar  filver  containing  ij 

fine  filver  21  per  mark,  and  iii 

this  pVojtorciota  down   to  I 

fine,  on  which  5  guilders  are 

given. 

Fine  bars,  23  per  mark^ 

GOLD. 

Porcagal  coin 

1 

Guineas 

f  B— 3io|)cr  mark* 

Louis  d'ors  new 

3 

Ditto  old        .     -  .  - 

•    -    300 

New  ducats        -     -• 

*•     -     4.  10  8  toer  dueat. 

Bar  or  ingot  gold  is  received  in  proportion  to  its  linener* 
compared  with  the  above  foreiga  gold  coin.  Upon  fine  bar* 
the  bank  gives  340  per  mark.  In  general,  however,  fome- 
thing  more  is  given  upon  coin  of  a  known  finenefs,  than  upon 
gold  andlilvei-  bars,  of  which  the  finenefs  cannot  be  afcer* 
tained  but  by  a  procefs  of  melting  anc}  tffaying. 

YquU.  Q^  '  to 
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JB  o  o  K  to  obtain  a  new  receipt  for  another  fix  months; 
,\/rhis,  however,  though  it  happen*  fcldom,  is 
faid  to  happen  fometimes,  and  mOre  frequently 
with  regard  to  gold,, than  with  regard  to  filver, 
€m  account  of  the  higher  warehoufe-rent  which 
is  paid  for  thfe  keeping  of  the  more  precious 
metal. 

.The  perfbn  who  bjr  making  a  depofit  of  bul-- 
lion  obtains  both  a  bank  credit  and  a  receipt^ 
p^ys  his  bills  of  exchange  as  they  become  due 
with  his  bank  credit  j  and  either  feUs  or  keeps  his^ 
receipt  accordii;^  as  he  JQdg»  that  the  price  of 
bulUdn  is  likely  to  rife  or  to  falL  The  receipt 
and  the  bank  credit  feldom  keep  k>ng  together, 
and  there  is  no  odcafiort  that  they  fhould.  The 
perfon  who  has  a  receipt,  and  who  wants  to  take 
out  bullion,  finds  always  plenty  of  bank  credits, 
or  bank  moqey  to  buy  at  the  ordinary  price, 
and  the  perfon  who  has  bank  money,  and  Wants 
to  take  out  bullion,  finds  receipts  always  in  equal 
abundance. 

VThe  owners  of  bank  credits,  and  the. holders 
of  receipts,  conftitute  two  different  forts  of  cre- 
ditors againft  the  bank.  xiThe  holder  of  a  receipt 
cannot  draw  out  the  bullion  for  which  it  is 
grafted,  without  re-affrgning  to  the  bank  a  fum 
of  bank  money  equal  to  the  price  at  wliich  the 
bullion  had  been  received*  >/If  he  has  no  bank 
money  of  his  own,  he  muft  purchafe  it. of  thofe 
who  have  it.  ^The  owner  of  bank  money  cannot 
draw  out  bullion  without  producing  to  the  bank 
receipts  for  the  quantity  which  he  wants.  ^  If  he 
has  none  of  hi^  own,  he  muft  buy  them  o^tho^ 

who 
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who  have  them.  The  holder  of  a  receipt,  when  chap. 
he  purchafes  bank  money,  purchases  the  power 
of  taking  out  a  quantity  of  bullion,  of  which  the 
mint  price  is  five  per  cent,  above  the  bank  price* 
The  agio  of  five  per  cent,  therefore,  which  he 
commonly  pays  for  it,  is  paid,  not  for  an  imagi- 
nary, but  for  a  real  value.  ^The  owner  of  bank 
money,  when  he  purchafes  a  receipt,  purchafes 
the  power  of  taking  out  a  quantity  of  bullion  of 
which  the  market  price  is  commonly  from  two  to 
three  per  cent,  above  the  mint  price,  v  The  price 
which  he  pays  for  it,  thercfwe,  is  paid  likewifc 
for  a  real  value.  ^  The  price  of  the  receipt,  and 
the  price  of  the  bank  money,  compound  or  make 
up  between  them  the  full  value  or  price  of  the 
bullion^ 

^poN  depofits  of  the  coin  current  in  the  coun- 
try, the  bank  grants  receipts  likewifc  as  well  z% 
bank  credits;  but  thofe  receipts  are  frequently 
of  no  value,  and  will  bring  no  price  in  the  mar- 
ket. Upon  ducatoons,  for  example,  which  in 
the  currency  pafs  for  three  guilders  three  ftivers 
each,  the  bank  gives  a  credit  of  three  guilders 
only,  or  five  per  cent,  below  their  current  value. 
It  grants  a  receipt  likewife  intitling  the  bearer 
to  take  out  the  number  of  ducatoons  depofited 
at  any  time  within  fix  months,  upon  paying  one- 
fourth  per  cent,  for  the  keeping.  This  receipt 
wiB  fi-equently  bring  no  price  in  the  market. 
Three  guilders  bank  money  generally  fell  in  th* 
market  for  three  guilders  three  ftivers,  the  firfl 
value  of  the  ducatoons,  if  they  were  taken  out  of 
the  bank;  and  before  they  can  be  t^en  out 
0^2  one- 
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*  -%^  ^  one- fourth  per  cent,  muff  be  paid  for  the  keep-^ 
ing,  which  would  be  mere  lofs  to  the  holder  of. 
the  receipt.  If  the  agio  of  the  bank,  however,- 
Ihould  at  any  time  fall  to  three  per  cent,  luch 
receipts  might  bring  fome  price  in  the  market, 
and  might  (ell  for  one  and  three-fourths  per 
cent.  But  the  agia  of  the  bank  being  now  gene-, 
rally  about  five  per  cent,  fuch  receipts  are  fre- 
quently allowed  to  expire,  or,  as  they  exprels  it,. 
to  fall  to  the  bank.  The  receipts  which  are 
given  for  depofits  of  gold  ducats  fall  to  it  yet 
more  frequently,,  becanft  a  higher  warehoufe- 
rent,  or  one-half  per  cent,  muft  be  paid  for  the. 
keeping  of  them  before  they  can  be  taken  out 
again.  The  five  per  cent,  which  the  bank  gains, 
when  depofits  either  of  coin  or  bullion  are  al-. 
lowed  to  fall  to  it,  may  be  confidered  as  the 
warehoufc-rcnt  for  the  perpetual  keeping  of  fuch 
depofits-. 

^^HE  fum  of  bank  money  for  which  the  re- 
ceipts are  expired  muft  be  very  confideraWe.  sAt 
muft  comprehend  the  whole  original  capital  of 
the  bank,  which,  it  is  generally  fuppofed,  has 
been  allowed  to  remain  there  from  the  time  it 
was  firft  depofited,  nobody  caring  either  to  re- 
new  his  receipt  or  to  take  out  his  depoCt,  as, 
for  the  reafons  already  afligned,  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  could  be  done  without  lofs.  ,^But 
whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  this  funa;,  the 
proportion  which  it  bears  to  the  whole  mafe  of 
bank  money  is  fuppofed  to  be  very  fmall.  The 
bank  of  Amfterdam  has  for  thefe  many  years  pall 
been  the  great  warehoufe.  of  Europe  for  bul- 

lion> 
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Hon,  for  which  the  receipts  are  very  feldom  e  hap. 
allowed  to  expire,  or,  as  they'exprefs  it,  to  fall  <-,  ^  # 
to  the  bank.  The  far  greater  part  of  the  bank 
money,  or  of  the  credits  upon  the  books  of  the 
bank,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  created,  for  thefe 
many  *  years  paft,  by  foch  depofij:s  which  the 
dealers  in  bullion  are  continually  both  making 
and  withdrawing. 

-  ^k)  demand  can  be  made  upon  the  bank  but  by 
means  of  a  recipice  or  receipt.  The  fmaller  . 
mafs  of  bank  money,  for  which  the  receipts  are 
•expired^  is  mixed  .and  confouaded  with  the 
•much  greater  mafs  for  which  they  are  ftill  in 
force  j  fo  that,  though  there  may  be  a  confider- 
.able  fum  of  bank  money,  for  which  there  are  no 
receipts,  there  is  no  fpecific  fiam  or  portion  of 
;it,  which  may  not  ajt  any  time  be  demanded  by 
.one.  .The  bank  cannot  be  diebtor  to  two  perfons 
.for  the  fame  thing ;  ajcid  the  owner  of  bank  mo- 
jiey  who  has  np  receipt,  ,cannojt  demand  paymenjc 
.of  the  bank  till  he  buys  one.  y^n  ordinary  and 
jquiet  times,  he  can  find  no  difficulty  in  getting 
one  to  buy  at  the  market  price,  which  generally 
jcoxrefponds  with  the  price  at  which  he  can  fell  the 
coin  pr  buUipn  \t  intitles  him  to  take  put  of  the 
bank. 

It  might  be  otherwife  during^a^jpublicjcala- 

,iiiity;  an  invafion,  for  example,  fuch  as  that  of 

jthe  French  in   167:;.  v3^he  owners  pf  bank  mo- 

;icy  being  then  ^11  eager  to  draw  it  out  of  the 

Jbank,  in  order  to  have  it  in  their  own  keeping, 

.  )the  demand  for  receipts  might  raife   their .  price 

to  ao  exorbitant  height.    The  holders  of  them 

0^3  .        "^ight 
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BOOK  might  form  extravagant  expefbations,  and,  ill- 
ftead  of  two  or  three  per  cent,  demand  half  the 
bank  money  for  which  credit  had  been  g^en 
upon  the  depofits  that  the  receipts  had  refpec- 
tively  been  granted  for.  The  enemy,  informed 
pf  the  conftitution  of  the  bank,  might  even  buy 
them  up,  in  order  to  prevent  the  carrying  away 
of  the  treaiiire.  In  fuch  emergencies,  the  bank> 
it  is  fuppofed,  would  break  through  its  ordinary 
rule  of  making  payment  only  to  the  holders  of 
receipts.  The  holders  of  receipts,  who  had  no 
bink  money,  muft  have  received  within  two  or 
three  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  depofit  for 
which  their  rcfpeftive  receipts  had  been  granted. 
The  bank,  therefore,  it  is  faid,  would  in  this 
cafe  make  no  fcruple  of  paying,  cither  with  mo- 
ney or  bullion,  the  full  value  of  what  the  owners 
of  bank  money  who  could  get  no  receipts  were 
credited  for  in  its  books  j  paying  at  die  fame  time 
two  or  three  per  cent,  to  fuch  holders  of  receipts 
as  had  no  bank  money,  that  being  the  whole 
value  which  in  this  ftate  of  things  could  juftly  be 
fuppofed  due  to  them. 
^  Even  in  ordinary  and  quiet  times  it  is  the 
intereft  of  the  holders  of  receipts  to  deprefs  the 
agio,  in  order  either  to  buy  bank  money  (and 
confequendy  the  bullion,  which  their  receipts 
would  then  enable  them  to  take  out  of  the  bank) 
fo  much  cheaper,  or  to  fell  their  receipts  to 
thoffe  who  have  bank  money,  and  who  want  to 
take  out  bullion,  fo  much  dearer;  the  price  of 
a  receipt  being  generally  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  market  price  of  bank  money,   and 

that 
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that  of  the  coin  'Or  bulltoa  for  which  the  receipt  ^  ^ ^^  **• 
had  been  granted,  vit  is  the  intercft  of  the  own-  ^  .^'  ^ 
crs  of  bank  ntioney,  on  the  contrary,  to  raifc 
the  agio,  in  order  either  to  fell  their  bank  mo* 
ney  fo  much  dearer,  or  to  buy  a  receipt  fo  much 
cheapen  ^o  prevent  the  ftock-jobbing  tricks 
which  thofe  oppofite  interefts  might  fometimes 
joccafion,  the  bank  has  of  late  years  come  to  the 
refolution  to  leil  at  all  times  bank  money  for 
currency,  at  five  per  cent,  agio,  and  to  buy  it 
in  again  at  four  per  cent.  agio.-\/In  confequence 
of  this  refolution,  the  agio  can  never  either  rife 
above  five,  or  fink  below  foyr  per  cent,  and  the 
proportion  between  the  market  price  of  bank  . 
and  that  of  current  money,  is  kept  at  all  times 
very  near  to  the  proportion  between  their  in- 
trinfic  values.  Before  this  refolution  was  taken,  ^ 
the  market  price  of  bank  money  ufed  foitietimes 
to  rife  fo  high  as  nine  per  cent,  agio,  and  fome- 
times to  fink  fo  low  as  par,  according  as  oppofite 
interefts  happened  to  influence  the  market. 

The  bank  of  Amfterdam  profeffes  to  lend  out 
no  part  of  what  is  depofited  with  it,  but,  for 
every  guilder  for  which  it  gives  credit  in  its 
books,  to  keep  in  its  repofitories  the  value  of  a 
guilder  either  in  money  or  bullion.  That  it  keeps 
in  its  repofitories  all  the  money  or  bullion  for 
which  there  are  receipts  in  force,  for  which  it  is 
at  all  times  liable  to  be  called  upon,  and  which^ 
jn  reality,  is  continually  going  from  it  and  re- 
jurning  to  it  again,  cannot  well  be  doubted. 
But  whether  it  docs  fo  likewife  with  regard  to 
that  part  of  its  capital,   for  which  the  receipts 

(^4  are 
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arc  long  ago  expired,  for  v/hkh  in  ordinary  and 
quiet  tinnes  it  cannot  be  eddied  upon,  and  which 
in  reality  is  very  likely  tp  remain  with  it  for  ever, 
or  as  long  as  the  States  of  the  United  Provinces 
fubfift,  niay  perhaps  appear  more  uncertain. 
At  Amfterdanri,  howev^r^  no  .point  of  faith  is 
better  cftablifhed  than  thatvfor  every  guilder, 
circulated  as  bank  money,  there  is  a  correfpondr 
tent  guilder  in  gold  or  filvpr  to  be  fpund  in  the 
treafure  of  the  bank.  vTbe  city  is  guarantee  that 
it  fhould  be  fo.  The  bank  is  under  the  direftion 
of  the  four  reigning  burgomafters,  who  are 
changed  every  year.  Each  new  fet  of  burgo- 
mafters vifits  the  treafure,  compares  it  with  the 
books,  receives  it  upon  oath,  and  delivers  it 
Qver,  with  the  fame  awful  fplemnity,  to  the  i^ 
which'  fucceeds  j  and  in  that  fober  and  religious 
country  oaths  are  npt  yet  difregarded.  A  rota- 
tion of  this  kind  feems  alone  a  fufBcient*fecurity 
againft  any  praftices  which  cannot  be  avowed. 
Arnidft.  all  the  revolutions  which  fadtion  has  ever 
occafioned  in  the  government  of  Amfterdam,  the 
prevailing  party  has  at  no  time  accgfed  the\r 
predcceffqrs  of  infidelity  in  the  adminiftration  qf 
the  bank.  No  aceufation  could  have  affefted 
more  deeply  the  reputation  and  fqrtune  of  the 
difgraced  party,  and  if  fuch  aq  aceufation  could 
have  been  fupported,  we  may  be  affured  that  ;c 
would  have  been  brought.  In  1^72,  when  the 
French  king  wa§  at  Utrecht,  the  bank  of  Am- 
fterdarn  paid  iq  readily  as  left  no  doubt  of  the 
fidelity  with  which  it  had  obferved  its  engage- 
^Ticnts.      Some  of  the   pieces  which  were  ^  then 

brought 
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brought  from  its   repofitories   appeared  to   have  chap, 
)t)een  fcorchcd  with  the  fire   which  happened  in  ^-   ^  ,  / 
the  town-houfe  foon  after  the  bank  was  eftablilh- 
ed.      Thofe  pieces,    therefore,     nmft    have  lain 
there  from  that  time. 

What  may  be  the  amount  of  the  treafure  in 
the  bank,  is  a  queftion  which  has  long  employed 
the  fpeculations  of  the  curious.  Nothing  but 
fconjedture  can  be  offered  concerning  it.  It  is 
generally  reckoned  that  there  are  about  two 
fhoufand  people  who  keep  accounts  with  the 
Jjank,  and  allowing  them  to  have,  one  with  ano- 
ther, the  value  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  fter- 
ling  lying  upop  their  refpeftive  accounts  (a  very 
large  allowance),  the  whole  quantity  of  bank 
pioney,  and  confequently  of  treafure  in  the  bank, 
will  amount  to  atioqt  three  millions  fterling,  or, 
fL%  elevpn  guilders  the  pound  fterling,  thirty- 
(hree  millions  of  guilders ;  a  great  fum,  and 
fulficient  to  carry  on  a  very  extenfive  circulation ; 
]3ut  vaftly  below  the  extravagant  ideas  which 
fpnae  people  have  formed  of  this  treafure. 

fJjiE  cipy  of  Amfterdam  derives  a  confiderablc 
fevenye  froni  the  bank,  ^efides  what  may  be 
called  the  warehoufe-rent  above  mentioned,  each 
perfpn,  upon  firft  opening  an  account  with  the 
bank,  pays  a  fee  of  ten  guilders ;  and  for  every 
new  account  three  guilders  three  ftivers ;  for 
levery  transfer  two  ftivers ;  and  if  the  transfer  is 
for  lefs  than  three  hundred  guilders,  fix  ftivers, 
in  order  to  difcourage  the  multiplicity  of  fmall 
franfadiions.  The  perfon  who  negledts  to  ba- 
lance   his    account   twice    in    the    year    forfeits 

twenty- 
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BOOK  twenty-five  guilders.  The  pcrfon  who  orders  a 
transfer  for  more  than  Js  upon  his  account,  is 
obliged  to  pay  three  per  cent,  for  the  fum  over- 
drawn, and  his  order  is  fct  afidc  into  the  bar^ 
gain,  yrhe  bank  is  fuppofed  too  to  make  a  con- 
fiderable  profit  by  the  fale  of  the  foreign  coin  or 
bullion  which  fometimes  falls  to  it  by  the  ex- 
piring of  receipts,  and  which  is  always  kept  till 
.  it  can  be  fold  with  advantage.  /  It  makes  a  profit 
likewife  by  felling  bank  money  at  five  per  cent, 
agio,  and  buying  it' in  at  four.  Thefe  different 
emoluments  amount  to  a  good  deal  more  than 
what  is  necefiary  for  paying  the  falaries  of  offi- 
cers, and  defraying  the  expence  of  management. 
What  is  paid  for  the  keeping  of  bullion  upon 
receipts,  is  alone  fuppofed  to  amount  to  a  neat 
annual  revenue  of  between  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  and  two  hundred  thoufand  guilders. 
Public  utility,  however,  and  not  revenue,  was 
the  original  objeft  of  this  inftitution.  v/Its  objc61: 
was  to  relieve  the  merchants  fi-om  the  inconve- 
nience of  a  difadvantageous  exchange.  The  re- 
venue which  has  arifen  from  it  ^was  unforefeen, 
and  miy  be  confidered  as  accidental.  But  it  is 
now  time  to  return  fi-om  this  long  digreffion, 
into  which  I  have  been  infenfibly  led  in  en- 
deavouring to  explain  V^e  reafons  why  the  ex- 
change between  the  countries  which  pay  in  what 
is  called  hank  money,  and  thofe  which  pay  in 
common  currency,  fhould  generally  appear  to  be 
in  favour  of  the  former,  and  againft  the  latter. 
VyThe  former  pay  in  a  fpecies  of  money  of  which 
the  intrinfic  value  is  always  the  fame,   and  exactly 

agreeablft 
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agreeabk   to    the   ftandard    of   their    refpeftive  chap, 
mints ;   the  latter  is  a  fpecies  of  money  of  which 
the  intrinfic  value  is  continually  varying,   and  is 
almoft  always  more  or  left  below  that  ftandard. 


PART    II. 

Of  the  XJnreafonabUneJs    cf   thufe    extraorUinaty 
ReftrcUnts  upon  otbn  Principles. 

TN  the  foregoing  Part  of  this  Chapter  I  have 
^  endeavoured  to  Ihew,  even  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  commercial  fyflsem,  how  unncceffary 
it  is  to  lay  extraordinary  reftraints  upon  the  im- 
portation of  goods  from  thofe  cou^ntries  with 
which  the  balance  of  trade  is  fuppofed  to  be  dif- 
advantageous. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  abfurd  than 
this  whole  do&rine  of  the  balance  of  trade,  upon 
which,  not  only  thefe  reftraints,  but  almoft  all 
the  other  regulations  of  commerce  arc  founded. 
When  two  places  trade  with  one  another,  this 
doctrine  fuppofes  that,  if  the  balance  be  even, 
neither  of  them  either  lofes  or  gains ;  but  if  it 
leans  in  any  degree  to  one  fide,  that  one  of  them 
lofes,  and  the  other  gains  in  proportion  to  its 
dcclenfion  from  the  exaft  equilibrium.  Both 
fuppofitions  are  falfe.  A  trade  which  is  forced 
by  means  of  bounties  and  monopolies,  may  be, 
and  commonly  is  difadvantagcous  to  the  country 
in  whofe  fa vourJj>i^' meant  to  be  cftablifhed,  as 
J  fljall  endeavour  to  Jhew  hereafter.    But  that 

trade 
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BOOK  trade  which,  without  force  or  conftraint,  h  na- 
*^'  turally  'and  regularly  carried  on  between  any  two 
places,  is  always  advantageous,  though  not  al- 
ways equally  fo,  to  both. 

By  advantage  or  gain,  I  underftand,  not  the 
increafe  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver,  but 
that  of  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country, 
or  the  increafe  of  the  annual  revenue  of  its  inh^^ 
bitants. 

If  the  balance  be  even,  and  if  the  trade  be- 
tween the  two  places  confift  altogether  in  the 
exchange  of  their  native  commodities,  they  will, 
«pon  moft  occafions,  not  only  both  gain,  but 
they  will  gain  equally,  or  very  ni^ar  equally: 
each  will  in  this  cafe  afford  a  market  for  a  part 
x)f  the  furplus  produce  of  the  other :  each  will 
replace  a^  capital  which  had  beea  employed  in 
raifing  arid  preparing  for  the  market  this  part  of 
the  furplus  produce  of  the  other,  and  which  had 
been  diftributed  among,  and  given  revenue  and 
maintenance  to  a  certain  number  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. Some  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  each,  there- 
fore, will  indireftly  derive  their  revenue  and 
maintenance  from  the  ojther.  As  the  commodi- 
ties exchanged  too  are  foppofed  to  be  of  equ4l 
value,  fo  the  two  capitals  e^mployed  ii>  the  tracje 
will,  upon  moft  occafions,  be  equal,  or  very 
nearly  equal ;  and  both  being  employed  in  raif- 
ing the  native  commodities  of  the  two  countries, 
the  revenue  and  maintenance  which  their  diftri- 
bution  will  afford  to  the  inhabitants  of  each  will 
be  equal,  or  very  nearly  equal.  This  reygnue 
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and  mamteiiance,  thus  mutually  afforded,  will  c  U  ap^ 
be  greater  or  fmaller  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  their  dealings.  If  tbefe  (hould  annually 
amount' to  an  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  for  ex-> 
ample>  or  to  a  million  on  each  fide,  each  of  them 
would  afford  an  annual  revenue  in  the  one  cafe 
of  an  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  in  the  other, 
of  a  million,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  other. 

If  their  trade  ihould  be  of  fuch  a  nature  that 
one  of  them  exported  to  the  other  nothing  but 
native  commodities,  while  the  returns  of  that 
other,  confifted  altogether  in  foreign  goods;  the 
balance^  in  this  cafe,  would  ftiU  be  fuppofed 
even,  commodities  being  paid  for  with  commo-'' 
dides*  They  would,  in  this  cafe  too,  both  gain, 
but  they  would  not  gain  equally  5  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country  which  exported  nothing 
but  native  commodities  would  derive  the  greateft 
revenue  ^  from  the  trade.  If  England,  for  ex- 
ample, ihould  import  from  France  nothing  but 
the  native  commodities  of  that  country,  and, 
not  having  fuch  commodities  of  its  own  as  were 
in  demand  there,  Ihould  annually  repay  them  by 
fending  thither  a  large  quantity  of  foreign  goods, 
tobacco,  we  ihall  fuppofe,  and  Eaft  India  goods ; 
this  trade,  though.it  would  give  fome  revenue  to 
the  inhabitants  of  both  countries,  would  give 
more  to  thofe  of  France  than  to  thofe  of  Eng- 
land. The  whole  French  capital  annually  em- 
ployed in  it  would  annually  be  diftributed  among 
the  people  of  France.  But  that  part  of  the  Eng- 
li(h  capital  only  which  was  employed  in  pro* 
ducing  the  Engliih  cgmmoditiesi  with  which  thofe 

foreign 
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BOOK  fiM-cign  goods  were  pmcbaSod,  would  be  anatiali]^ 
'  '  difkributed  among  die  people  of  Eng^aiid.  The 
greater  part  of  it  would  re|4acc  the  capitals 
which  had  been  employed  in  Virginia,  Indoftan^ 
and  China,  and  which  had  given  revenix  and 
nuintenance  to  the  inhabitants  of  diofe  difbanc 
countries.  If  the  cafntals  were  equal,  or  nearly 
equal,  therefore,  this  employment  of  the  Freoch 
capital  would  augment  much  more  the  revemie 
of  the  people  of  France,  than  that  of  the  Englifli 
capital  would  the  revenue  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. France  would  in  this  caie  carry  on  a  di- 
reGt  foreign  trade  of  confumpdon  with  England ; 
whereas  England  wouki  carry  on  a  round-about 
trade  of  the  fame  kind  with  France.  The  dificr* 
ent  effe6b  of  a  capital  enjoyed  in  the  direft,  and 
of  one  employed  in  the  round-about  foreign  trade 
of  confumption,  have  already  been  folly  ex- 
plained. 

There  is  not,  probably,  between  any  two 
countries,  a  trade  which  confifts  altc^ether  in 
the  exchange  either  of  native  commodities  on 
both  fides,  or  of  native  commodities  on  one  fide 
and  of  foreign  goods  on  the  other.  Almoft  all 
countries  exchange  with  one  another  partly  na- 
tive and  pardy  foreign  goods.  That  country, 
however,  in  whofe  cargoes  there  is  the  grcateft 
proportion  6f  native,  and  the  kaft  of  foreign 
goods,  will  always  be  the  [Mincipal  gainer. 

If   it  was  not  with  tdkMicco   and  Eaft  India 

goods,  but  with  gold  and  filver,  thatJEngland 

paid  for  the  convnodities  annually  imported  from 

France,  the  balance,  in  this  cafe^  woukl  be  fup- 
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poied  uneven^  commodities  not  beicig  paid  for  c  h  a  p. 
with   commodities,    but   with    gold    and    filver.      ^"* 
The  trade,  however>  would,    in  this  cafe,  as  in 
the   foregoing,   give  fome  revenue  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  both  countries,    but  more  to  thofe  of 
France  than  to  thofe  of  England.     It  would  give 
ibme  revenue  to  thofe  of  England     The  capital 
which  had  been  employed  in  producing  the  Eng-. 
liih   goods  that  purchafed  this  gold  and  filver, 
the  capital  which  had  been   diftributcd  among> 
and  given  revenue  to,  certain  inhabitants  of  Eng-- 
land,  would  thereby   be   replaced,   and    enabled 
to  continue  that  employment.    The  whole  capi- 
tal of  England  would  no  more  be  diminiibed  by 
this  exportation  of  gold  and  filver,   than  by  the 
exportation  of  an  equal  value  of  any  other  goods. 
On   the  contrary,  it  would,   in  moft  cafes,   be 
ai:^mented.     No  goods  are  fent  abroad  but  thofe 
for  which  the  demand  is  fuppofcd  to  be  ^eater 
abroad  than  at  home,   and  of  which  the  returns 
confcquently,  it  is  expefted,  will  be  of  more  value 
at  hopie  than  the  commodities  exported.     If  the 
tobacco   which,    in  En^nd,    is  worth  only   a 
hundrod  thoufand  pounds,  when  fent  to  Fjnmce 
will  pui^ckafe  wine  which  is,  in  En^and,  wortb 
a  hundred   and  ten  thoufand   pounds,    the  ex-i 
change  will  augment  the  capital  of  En^aod  by 
ten    thopiand  pounds.     If  a  hundred  thoufaod 
pQuads  of  Engliih  gold,  in  the  facne  matmer,, 
purcbafe  French  wine,    which,   in  England,    is 
wacth.  a  hundred  arid  ten  thoufand,  this  exchange 
HPiU  equally  augoaent  the  capital  of  England  by 
tax  tJiouiand  pounds.    As  a  merchant  wha  has 

a  hundred 
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B  o.o  fc  A  hundred  and  ten  thoufand  pounds  wdrtti  of 
wine  in  his  cellar,  is  a  richer  man  than  be  whd" 
has  only  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds  ^orth  of 
tobacco  m  his  warehoufei  fo  is  he  likewife  a 
richer  man  than  he  who  has  only  a  hundred  thou- 
fand pounds  worth. of  gold  in  his  coffers:  He 
can  put  into  motion  a  greater  quantity  of  in- 
duftry,  and  give  revenue,  maintenancci  and  em- 
ployment, to  a  greater  number  of  people  than 
either  of  the  other  two^  But  the  capital  of  the 
'  country  is  equal  to  the  capitals  of  all  its  diflfer- 
ent  inhabitants,  and  the  quantity  of  induftry 
which  can  be  annually  maintained  in  it^  is  equal 
to  what  all  thofe  different  capitals  can  maintain; 
Both  the  capital  of  the  country,  therefore,  and 
the  quantity  of  induftry  which  con  be  annually 
maintained  in  it,  muft  generally  be  augmented 
by  this  exchange*  It  would,  indeedj  be  mord 
advantageous  for  England  that  it  could  purchafe 
the  wines  of  France  with  its  own  hard-ware  and 
broad-cloth,  than  with  either  the  tobacco  of 
Virginia,  or  the  gold  and  filver  of  Brazil  and 
Peru,  A  direct  foreign  trade  of  confumption  is 
always  more  advantageous  than  a  round-about 
one*  But  a  round-about  foreign  ti*ade  of  con-^ 
fumption,  which  is  carried  ort  with  gold  and  fit 
vef,  does  not  feem  to  be  lefs  advantageous  than 
any  other  equally  round-about  one.  Neither  isi 
a  country  which  has  no  mines,  more  likely  to  be 
cxhaufted  of  gpld  and  filver  by  this  annual  ex-^ 
portation  of  thofe  metals,  than  one  which  does 
not  grow  tobacco  by  the  like  annual  exportation 
of  that  plant.    As  a  country  which  has  where* 
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^('ithal  to  buy  tobacco  will  never  be  long  in  want  chap. 
of  it,  fo  neither  will  one  be  long  in  want  of  gold  a_   ^-  ^ 
tind    filver    which   has   wherewithal   to   purchafe 
diofe  metals. 

It  is  a  Ibfing  trade,  it  is  faid,  which  a  work- 
man carries  on  with  the  alehoiife ;  and  the  trade 
which  a  riianufafturing  nation  would  naturally 
carry  on  with  a  wirie  country,  may  be  confidered 
as  a  trade  of  the  fame  nature.  I  anfwer,  that 
the  trade  with  the  alehoiife  is  not  neceffarily  a 
lofing  trade.  In  its  own  nature  it  is  jlift  as  ad- 
vantageous as  any  other,  though,  perhaps,  fome- 
"what  more  liablie  to  be  abufcd.  The  employ- 
ment of  a  brewer,  iand  even  that  of  a  retailer  of 
fermented  liquors,  are  as  neceflary  divifions  of 
labour  ^  any  -other.  It  will  generally  be  more 
idvant^geoils  for  a  workman  t6  buy  of  the 
brewer  the  quantity  he  has  occafion  for,  than*  to 
brew  it  himfelf,  aqd  if  he  is  a  poor  workman,  ic 
will  generally  be  more  advantageous  for  him  to 
buy  it,  by  littfe  and  litde,  of  the  retailer,  than  a 
large  quantity  of  the  brewer*  He  may  no  doubt 
buy  too  miich  of  either,  as  he  may  of  any  other 
dealers  in  his  neighbourhood,  of  the  butcher,  if 
he  is  a  glutton,  or  of  the  draper,  if  he  afFefls  to 
be  a  beau  among  his  companions.  It  is  advan- 
tageous to  the  great  bbdy  of  workmen,  notwith^ 
Handing,  that  all  thefe  trades  'fhould  be  free, 
though  this  freedom  may  be  abufed  in  all  of 
them,  and  is  more  likely  to  be  fo,  perhaps,  in 
fome  than  in  others.  Though  individuals,  be- 
lides,  may  fometimes  ruin  their  fortunes  by  an 
exceflive  confumption  of  fermented  liquors,  there 
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K  feems  to  be  no  riik  that  a  nation  fliould  do  fo^ 
Though  in  every  country  there  are  many  people 
who  fpend  upon  fuch  liquors  more  than  they  can 
afford,   there  are  always  many  more  who  fpend 
lefs.     It  deferves  to  be  remarked  too,  rfiat,  if  we 
confult  experience,  the  cheapnefs  of  wine  feems 
to  be  a  caufe^   not  of  drunkenncfs,   but  of  fo- 
briety.     The  inhabitants  of  the   wine   countries 
are   in   general  the    fobereft   people  in   Europe; 
witnefs  the  Spaniards,   the  Italians,   and  the  in- 
habitants of  the   fQuthern  provinces   of  France^ 
People  are  feldom   guilty  of  excefs    in    what  is 
tlieir  daily  fare.     Nobody  afFefts  the  charaftcr  of 
liberality  and  good  fellowlhip,   by  being  profufe 
of  a  liquor  which  is  as  cheap  as  fmall  beer.     Oa 
the  contrary,  in  the  countries  which,  either  from 
exceffive  heat  or  cold,  produce  no  grapes,   aod 
where  wine    confequently   is  dear   and  a  rarity, 
drunkennefs  is  a  common    vice,  as  among   the 
northern  nations,  and  all  thofe  who  live  between 
the  tropics,  tlie   negroes,    for    example,   on  the 
coaft    of    Guinea.      When   a    French    regiment 
comes  from  fome  of  the  northern   provinces  of 
Fratnbe,  where   wine   is    fomewhat    dear,    to   be 
quartered  in  the  fouthern,  where  it  is  very  cheap, 
the  foldiers,  I  have  frequently  heard  it  obferved, 
are  at  firft  debauched  by  the  cheapnefs  and  no- 
velty of  good  wine  -,  but  after  a  few  months  refi- 
dence,  the  greater  part  of  them  become  as  fobcr 
as  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants.     Were  the  duties 
upon  foreign  wines,   and  the  excifes  upon  malt, 
beer,  and  ale,  to  be  taken  away  all  at  once,  it 
might,   in  the  fame  manner^  occafion  in  Great 
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^Britain  a  t)retty  general  and  temporary  drunk-  ^'^,/^.  **• 
cnnefs  among  the  middling  and  inferior  ranks  of ' 
Jjeople,  which  would  probably  be  foon  followed 
by  a  permanent  and  almoft  univerfal  fobriety. 
At  prefent  dninkennefs  is  by  no  means  the  vice 
of  people  of  faftiion,  or  of  thofe  who  can  eafily 
afford  the  moft  expenfive  liqucM-s.  A  gendeman 
drunk  with  ale>  h^s  fcarce  ever  been  feen  among 
Us.  Th^  rfeftraints  upon  the  wine  trade  in  Great 
Britain,  befides,  do  not  fo  much  feem  calculated 
to  hinder  the  people  from  going,  if  I  may  fay 
fo,  to  the  alehoufe,  as  from  going  where  they 
can  buy  the  beft  and  chcapeft  liquor.  They  fa- 
vour the  wine  trade  of  Portugal, ,  and  difcourage 
that  of  France.  The  Portuguefe,  it  is  faid,  in- 
deed, arc  better  cuftomers  for  our  minufa6tures 
than  thq  French,  and  Ihould  therefore  be  encou- 
raged in  preference  to  them.  As  they  give  us 
their  cuftoiii,  it  is  pretended,  we  fhould  give 
them  ours.  The  .fneaking  arts  of  underling 
tradcfmcn  arc  thus  erefted  into  political .  maxims 
for  the  conduct  of  a  great  empire  j  for  it  is  the 
moft  underling  tradefmen  only  who  make  it  a 
rule  to  employ  chiefly  their  own  cuftomers.  A 
great  trader  purchafcs  his  goods  always  where 
they  are  cheapeft  and  beft,  without  regard  to 
any  litde  intereft  of  this  kind. 

By  fuch  maxims  as  thefe,  however,  nations 
have  been  taught  that  their  intereft  confifted  in 
beggaring  'all  their  rieighbours.  Each  nation 
has  been  made  to  look  with  an  invidious  eye 
upon  the  profperity  of  all  the  nations  with  which 
it  trades,  and  to  confider  t^ieir  gain  as  its  own 
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'^  ^jy^  ^  lofs.  Commerce,  which  ought  naturally  to  be, 
among  nations,  as  among  individuals,  a  bond  of 
union  and  friendfhip,  has  become  the  moft  fer- 
tile fource  of  difcord  and  animofity.  The  ca- 
pricious ambition  of  kings  and  minifters  has  hot,  ' 
during  the  prefcnt  and  the  preceding  century, 
been  more  fatal  to  the  repofe  of  Europe,  than  the 
impertinent  jealoufy  of  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers. The  violence  and  injuftice  of  tf^e  rulers 
of  mankind  is  an  ancient  evil,  for  which,  I  am 
afraid,  the  nature  of  human  affairs  can  fcarcc 
admit  of  a  remedy.  But  the  mean  rapacity,  the 
monopolizing  fpirit  of  merchants  and  manufac^ 
turers,  who  neither  are,  nor  ought  to  be,  the 
rulers  cf  mankind,  though  it  cannot  perhaps  be 
corredted,  may  very  eafily  be  prevented  from 
difturbing  the  tranquillity  of  any  body  but  them- 
felves. 

That  it  was  the  Ipirit  of  monopoly  which  origi- 
nally both  invented  and  propagated  this  do6brine, 
cannot  be  dpubted ;  and  they  who  firft  taught  it 
were  by  no  means  fuch  fools  as  they  who  belifevcd 
it.  In  every  country  it  always  is  and  muft  be 
the  intereft  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  to 
buy  whatever  they  want  of  thbfe  who  fell  it 
cheapeft.  The  propofition  is  fo  very  manifcft, 
that  it  feems  ridiculous  to  take  any  pains  to  prove 
it  J  nor  could  it  ever  have  been  called  in  queftion, 
had  not  the  interefted  fophiftry  of  merchants  and 
manufadurers  confounded  the  common  fenfe  of 
mankind.  Their  intereft  is,  in  this  rclpcft, 
direftly  oppofite  to  that  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people.     As  it  is  the  intereft  of  the  freemen 
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of  a  corporation  to  hinder  the  reft  of  the  ihha-  ^  "  ^  p. 
bitants  frooi  enmploying  any  workmen  but  them-  %-  y^j 
felves,  fo  it  is  the  intereft  of  the  merchants  and 
manufafturers  of  every  country  to  lecure  to 
fhemfelves  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market. 
Hence  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  mgft  other  Eu- 
ropean countries,  the  extraordinary  duties  upon 
almoft  all  goods  imported  by  alien  rnerctants. 
Hence  the  high  duties  and  prohibitions  upon  all 
thofe  foreign  manufaftures  which  can  coipe  into 
competition  with  our  own.  Hence  too  the  ex- 
traordinary reftraints  upon  the  importation  of 
^Imoft  all'  forts  of  goods  from  thofe  countries 
widi  which  the  balance  of  trade  is  fuppofed  to  be 
difadvantageous ;  that  is,  from  diofe  againft 
whom  national  animqfity  bappeqs  to  be  moft  . 
violently  inflamed, 

The  wealth  of  a  neighbouring  nation,  how- 
ever, though  dapgerous  in  war  and  politics,  is 
certainly  advantageous  in  trad(?.  In  4  ftate  of 
hoftility  it  may  enable  Qur  enemi<JS  to  maintain 
fleets  and  armies  luperior  to  our  Qwn^  but  in  a 
ftate  of  peape  and  commerce  it  muft  likewife 
enable  them  to  ejjch^ngc  with  \js  tp  ^  greater 
value,  and  to  afford  a  better  market,  either  for 
the  immediate  produce  of  our  own  ipduftry,  or 
for  whatever  is  pyrchafed  with  that  produce. 
As  a  rich  man  is  likely  to  be  a  better  cuftomer 
to  the  in^uftrious  people  in  his  neighbourhood, 
than  a  poor,  fo  is  likeyfifc  a  rich  nation.  A  rich 
man,  indeed,  who  is  hinifelf  a  manufadurer,  is 
a  very  dangerous  neighbour  to  all  thofe  who 
deal  in  the  fame  way.  All  the  reft  of  the  neigh- 
R  J  bourhood. 
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BOOK  bourhoodjf  however,  by  fiir  the  grcateft  number^ 
profit  by  the  good  market  which  his  expenco 
affords  them.  They  even  profit  by  his  under- 
felling  the  poorer  workmen  who  deal  in  the  fame 
way  with  him.  The  manufacturers  of  a  rich 
nation,  in  the  fame  manner,  may  no  doubt  be 
very  dangerous  rivals  to  thofe  of  their  neigh-- 
bours.  This  very  competition,  however,  is  ad- 
vantageous to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  who 
profit  greatly  befides  by  the  good  market  which . 
the  great  expcnce  of  fuch  a  nation  affords  theni 
in  every  other  way.  Private  people  who  want  to 
make  a  fortune,  never  think  of  retiring  to  the 
remote  and  poor  provinces  of  the  country,  but 
refort  either  to  the  capital,  or  to  fome  of  the  great 
commercial  towns.  They  know,  that,  where 
little  wealth  circulates,  there  is  little  to  be  got, 
but  that  where 'a  great  deal  is  in  motiorij^  fome 
fliare  of  it  may  fall  to  them.  The  fame  maxims 
which  would  in  this  manner  direft  the  common 
fenfe  of  one,  or  ten,  or  twenty  individuals,  Ihould 
regulate  the  judgment  of  one,  or  ten,  or  twenty 
millions,  and  fhould  make  a  whole  nation  regard 
the  riches  of  its  neighbours,  as  a  probable  caufe 
and  occafion  for  itfelf  to  acquire  riches.  A  na- 
tion that  would  enrich  itfelf  by  foreign  trade,  is 
certainly  moft  likely  to  do  fo  when  its  neighbours 
are  all  rich,  induftrious,  and  commercial  na* 
tions.  A  great  nation  furrounded  on  all  fides  by 
wandering  favages  and  poor  barbarians  might, 
QO  doubt,  acquire  riches  by  the  cultivation  of  its 
own  lands,  and  by  its  own  interior  commerce, 
but  not  by  foreign  trade.     It  feems  to  have  been 
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in  this  manner  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  chap. 
the  modern  Chincfe  acquired  their  great  wealth. 
The  ancient  Egyptians,  it  is  faid,  neglefted  fo- 
reign commerce,  and  the  modern  Chinefe,  it  is 
known,  hold  it  in  the  utmoft  contempt,  and 
fcarce  deign  to  afFord  it  the  decent  protedion 
of  the  laws.  The  modern  maxims  of  foreign 
commerce,  by  aiming  at  the  impoverilhment  of 
all  our  neighbours,  fo  far  as  they  are  capable  of 
producing  their  intended  efFeft,  tend  to  ren- 
der that  very  commerce  infignificant  and  con- 
temptible. - 

It  is  in  confequence  of  thefe  maxims  that  the 
commerce  between  France  and  England  has  in 
both  countries  been  fubjefted  to  fo  many  dif- 
couragements  and  reftraints.  If  thofe  two  coun- 
tries, however,  were  to  confider  their  real  in- 
tereft,  without  either  mercantile  jealoufy  or  na- 
tional animofity,  the  commerce  of  France  might 
be  more  advantageous  to  Great  Britain  than  that 
of  any  other  country,  and  for  the  fame  reafon 
that  of  Great  Britain  to  France,  fVance  is  the 
neareft  neighbour  to  Great  Britain,  In  the  trade 
between  the  fouthern  coaft  of  England  and  the 
northern  and  north-weftern  coafts  of  France,  the 
returns  might  be  expefted,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  in  the  inland  trade,  four,  five,  or  fix  times  in 
the  year.  The  capital,  therefore,  employed  in 
this  trade,  could  in  each  of  the  two  countries 
keep  in  motion  four,  five,  or  fix  times  the  quan- 
tity of  in,dufl:ry,  and  afFord  employment  and  fub- 
fiftence  to  four,  five,  or  fix  times  the  number  of 
people,  which  an  equal  capital  could  do  in  -the 
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BOOK  greater  part  of  the  other    branches  of  foreign 
trade.     Between  the  parts  of  France  and  Great 
Britain   moft  remote  from  one  another,  the  re- 
turns might  be  expefted,   at  leaft,   once  in  the 
year,,  and  even  this  trade  would  fo  far  be  ^t  leaft 
equally  advantageous  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
other  branphe3   of  our  for^gn  European  trade. 
It  would  be,  at  leaft,  three  times  more  advan- 
tageous,  than  the  bo^fted  trade  with  our  North 
American   colonies,    in .  which  the  returns  were 
ftldom  made  in  lefs  than  thr^e  years,  frequently 
not  in  lefs  than  four  or  five  years.     France,   he^ 
fides,    is   fuppqfed   to   contain   twenty- four    mil- 
lions of  inhabitants.     Our  North  American    co- 
lonies were  never  fuppofed  to  contain  more  than 
three  millions ;    And   France  is  a  much  richer 
country  than  North  America  j  though,  on  account. 
of  the  more  unequal  diftribution  of  riches,  there, 
is  much  more  poverty  and  beggary  in  the  one. 
country,    than   in    the   other.      France   therefore^ 
could  afford  a  market  at  leaft  eight  times  more 
extenfive,    and,   on  account  of  the  fuperior  fre- 
quency  of  the  returns,   foyr  and   t\yenty   timics 
more  advantageous,  than  that  which  oyr  North 
American  colonies  ever  afforded.     The  trade  of 
Great  Britain  would  be  juft  as  advantageous   to 
France,   and,  in  proportion  to  the  wealth,  popu- 
lation and  proximity  of  the  refpeftive  countries, 
\vouId  have  the  fame  fuperiority  over  that  which 
France  carries  on  with  her  own  colonies.     Such 
is  the  very   great  difference   between   that  trade 
which  the  wifdom  pf  both  nations   has   thought 
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proper  to  difcouragc,  and  that  which  it  has  fa-  c  hap. 
yoqred  the  moft.  v— v-V 

But  the  very  fame  circumftances  which  would 
l^avc  rendered  an  open  and  free  commerce  be- 
tween the  two  countries  fo  advantageous  to  both, 
have  occalioned  ?he  principal  obftruftion?  to 
that  commerce.  Being  neighbours,  they  are 
neceffarily  enemies,  and  the  wealth  and  powpr 
of  each  becomes,  upon  that  account,  more  for- 
midable to  the  other;  and  what  would  increafe 
the  advantage  of  national  friendfliip,  ferves  only 
to  inflame  the  violence  of  national  animofity. 
They  are  both  rich  and  induftrious  nations  j  and 
the  merchants  and  pianufaftqrers  of  each,  dread 
the  competition  of  the  flcill  and  aftivity  of  thofe 
of  the  other.  Mercantile  jealoufy  is  excited,  and 
both  inflames,  and  is  itfclf  inflamed,  by  the 
violence  pf  national  animofity ;  And  the  trader^ 
of  both  countries  have  announced,  with  all  the 
paflTionate  confidence  of  interefted  falfchood,  the 
certain  ruin  of  each,  in  confequence  of  fhat  un- 
favourable balance  pf  trade,  which,  they  pretend, 
would  be  the  infallible  cfFeft  pf  ^n  unreftrained 
commerce  with  the  other.       ^ 

There  is  no  compnerfial  country  in  Europe 
of  which  the  approaching  ruin  has  not  frequently 
been  foretold  by  the  pretended  doctors  of  this 
fyftem,  frorn  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade. 
iVfter  all  the  anxiety,  however^  which  they  have 
pxcited  about  this,  after  all  the  vain  attempts  of 
almoft  all  trading  nations  to  turn  that  balance  in 
their  own  favour  and  againft  their  neighbours, 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  one  nation  in  Europe 
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BOOK  has  been  in  any  relpeft  impovcrifhcd  by  this 
v'_  -^-i_i'  caufe.  Every  town  and  country,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  proportion  as  they,  have  opened  their 
ports  to  all  nations,  inllead  of  being  ruined  by 
this  free  trade,  as  the  principles  of  the  cono- 
mercial  fyftem  would  lead  us  to  exppft,  have 
been  enriched  by  it.  Though  there  are  in  Eu- 
rope, indeed,  a  few  towns  which  in  fome  rcfpeft? 
delerve  the  name  of  free  ports,  there  is  no  coun- 
try which  does  fo.  Holland,  perhaps,  approaches 
the  neareft  to  this  charafter  of  any,  though  ftill 
very  remote  from  it  j  and  Holland,  it  i$  acknow-» 
ledged,  not  only  derives  its  whole  wealth,  but 
a  great  part  of  its  neceffary  fubfiftence,  from  fo- 
reign trade. 

There  is  another  balance,  indeed,  which  has 
already  been  explained,  very  different  from  the 
balance  of  trade,  and  which,  according  as  it  hap-, 
pens  to  be  either  favourable  or  unfavourable, 
neceflarily  occafions  the  profperity  or  decay  of 
every  nation.  This  is  the  balance  of  the  annual 
produce  and  confumption.  If  the  exchangeable 
value  of  the  annual  produce,  it  has  already  been 
obferved,  exceeds  that  of  the  annual  confump- 
tion, the  capital  of  the  fociety  muft  annually 
increafe  in  proportion  to  this  excefs.  The,  fo- 
ciety in  this  cafe  lives  within  its  revenue,  and 
what  is  annually  faved  out  of  its  revenue,  is  na- 
turally added  to  its  capital,  and  employed  fo  as^ 
to  increafe  ftill  further  the  annual  produce.  If 
the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual  produce, 
on  the  contrary,  fall  fhort  of  the  annual  con- 
fumi:>tion,  the  capital  of  the  fociety  muft  an- 
nually 
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nually    decay    in    proportion   to  .  this  deficiency,  chap. 
The  expence  of  the  fociety  in  this  cafe  exceeds  ^_     1    . 
its  revenue,   and  necefTarily  encroaches  upon  its 
capital.     Its  capital,    therefore,    muft  neceffarily 
decay,   and,    together  with  it,    the  exchangeable 
value  of  the  annual  produce  of  its  induftry. 

This  balance  of  produce  and  confumption  is 
entirely  different  from,  what  is  called,  the  ba- 
lance of  trade.  It  might  take  place  in  a  nation 
which  had  no  foreign  trade,  but  which  was  en- 
tirely feparated  from  all  the  world.  It  may  take 
place  in  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth,  of  which 
the  wealth,  population,  and  improvement  may 
be  either  gradually  increafing  or  gradually  de- 
caying. 

The  balance  of  produce  and  confumption 
may  be  conftantly  in  favour  of  a  nation,  though 
what  is  called  the  balance  of  trade  be  generally 
againft  it.  A  nation  may  import  to  a  greater 
value  than  it  exports  for  half  a  century,  perhaps, 
together;  the  gold  and  filver  which  comes  into 
it  during  all  this  time  may  be  all  immediately 
fent  out  of  it  j  its  circulating  coin  may  gradually 
decay,  different  forts  of  paper  money  being  fub- 
.  ftituted  in  its  place,  and  even  the  debts  too  which 
it  contrafts  in  the  principal  nations  with  whom 
it  deals,  may  be  gradually  increafing;  and  yet 
its  real  wealth,  the  exchangeable  value  of  the 
annual  produce  of  its  lands  and  labour,  may, 
during  the  fame  period,  have  been  increafing  in 
a  much  greater  proportion.  The  ftate  of  our 
North  American  colonies,  and  of  the  trade 
which  they  carried  on  with  Great  Britain,  before 
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B  o  o  K  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  difturbances  *, 
may  ferye  as  a  proof  that  this  is  by  no  means  an 
impoffible  fuppofition. 


CHAP.    IV. 

Of  'Drawbacks. 

MERCHANTS  and  manufafturers  arc 
not  contented  with  the  monopoly  of  the 
home  market,  but  defire  likewife  the  moft  ex- 
tenfive  foreign  fale  for  their  goods.  Their 
country  has  np  jurifdidtion  in  foreign  nations, 
and  therefore  can  feldom  procure  them  any  mo- 
nopoly there*  They  are  generally  obliged,  there- 
fore, to  content  themfclve$  with  petitioning^ for 
certain  encouragements  to  exportation. 

Of  thefe  encouragements  what  are  called 
Drawbacks  feem  to  be  the  moft  reafdnable.  To 
allow  the  merchant  to  draw  back  upon  exporta- 
tion, either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  whatever  ex- 
cife  or  inland  duty  is  impofed  upon  domeftic  in- 
duftry,  can  never  occafion  the  exportation  of  a 
greater  quantity  of  goods  than  what  would  have 
been  exported  had  no  duty  been  impofed.  Such 
encouragements  .do  not  tend  to  turn  towards  any 
particular  employment  a  greater  ihare  of  the  ca- 
pital of  the  country,  than  what  would  go  to  that 
employment  of  its  own  accord,  but  only  to 
hinder  the  duty  from  driving  away  any  part  of 

*  This  p^ragr^ph  was  wriuen  in  the  year  1775. 
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that  lhare  to  other  employments.  They  tend  chap. 
not  to  overturn  that  balance  which  naturally 
cftablifhes  itfelf  among  all  the  various  employ- 
ments of  the  fociety ;  but  to  hinder  it  from  being 
overturned  by  the  duty.  They  tend  not  toMe- 
ftroy,  but  to  preferve,  what  it  is  in  moft  cales 
advantageous  to  prcferve,  the  natural  divifion 
and  diftribution  of  labour  in  the  fociety. 

Thb  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  the  drawbacks 
upon  the  re-exportation  of  foreign  goods  import- 
ed 5  which  in  Great  Britain  generally  amount 
to  by  much  the  largeft  part  of  the  duty  upon 
importation.  By  the  fecond  of  the  rules,  an- 
nexed to  the  a6t  of  parliament,  which  impofed> 
what  is  now  called,  the  old  fubfidy,  every  mer- 
chant, whether  Englifti  or  alien,  was  allowed  to 
draw  back  half  that  duty  upon  exportation ;  the 
Englifli  merchant,  provided  the  exportation  took 
place  within  twelve  months ;  the  alien,  provided 
it  took  place  within  nine  months.  Wines,  cur- 
rants, and  wrought  filks  were  the  only  goods 
which  did  not  fall  within  this  rule,  having  other 
and  more  advantageous  allowances.  The  duties 
impofed  by  this  aft  of  parliament  were,  at  that 
time,  the  only  duties  upon  the  importation  of 
foreign  goods.  The  term  within  which  this, 
and  all  other  drawbacks,  could  be  claimed,  was 
afterwards  (by  7  G.eo.  I.  chap,  21.  fed.  10.)  ex- 
tended to  three  years. 

The  duties  which  have  been  impofed  fince 
the  old  fubfidy,  are,  the  greater  part  of  them, 
wholly  drawn  back  upon  exportation.  This  ge- 
neral rule,  however,  is  liable  to  a  great  number 
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B  o  o  K  of  exceptions,  and  the  doftrine  of  drawbacks  ha$ 
J  becoipe  a  much  lefs  fimple  matter^  than  it  was 
at  their  firijl:  inftitution. 

Upon  the  exportation  of  Ibme  foreign  goodsj 
of  which  it  was  cxpeded  that  the  importation 
would  greatly  exceed  what  was  neceflary  for  thej 
home  confumption>  the  whole  duties  are  drawn 
back,  without  retaining  even  half  the  old  fubikiy* 
Before  the  revolt  of  our  North  American  colo- 
nies, we  had  the  monopoly  of  the  tobacco  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  We  imported  about 
ninety-fix  thoufand  hogiheads,  ai^d  the  .  boiVie 
confumption  was  not  fuppofed  to  exceed  fourteen 
thoufand.  To  facilitate  the  great  exportation 
which  was  necelTary,  in  order  to  rid  us  of  the 
reft,  die  whole  duties  were  drawn  back,  pro-. 
vided  the  exportation  took  place  within  three 
years. 

We  ftill  have,  though  not  altogether,  yet  very 
nearly,  the  monopoly  of  the  fugars  of  our  Weft 
Indian  iflands.  If  fugars  are  exported  within  a 
year,  therefore,  all  the  duties  upon  importation 
are  drawn  back,  and  if  exported  within  three 
years,  all  the  duties,  except  half  the  old  fubfidy, 
which  ftill  continues  to  be  retained  upon  the  ex- 
portation of  the  greater  part  of  goods.  Though 
the  importation  of  fugar  exceeds,  a  good  deal, 
what  is  neceflary  for  the  home  confumption,  the 
excefs  is  inconfiderable,  in  comparifon  of  what  it 
ufed  to  be  in  tobacco. 

Some  goods,  the  particular  objedts  of  the  jea- 
loufy  of  our  own  manufadlurers,  are  prohibited 
to  be  imported  for  home  confumption.      TJiey 

^5  n^^yj 
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may,  however,  upon  paying  certain  duties,  be  ^  h  a  p. 
imported  and  warehoufed  for  exportation.  But  ^v- 
upon  fuch  exportation,  no  part  of  thefe  duties 
are  drawn  back.  Our  manufafturers  are  unwill- 
ing, it  fccnms,  that  even  this  reftrided  import- 
ation fliould  be  encouraged,  and  are  afraid  left 
Ibme  part  of  thefe  goods  fhould  be  ftolcn  out  of 
the  warehoufe,  and  thus  come  into  competition 
with  their  own.  It  is  under  thefe  regulations 
only  that  we  can  import  wrought  filks,  French 
cambrics  and  lawns,  callicoes  painted,  printed, 
ftained,  or  dyed,  &c. 

We  are  unwilling  even  to  be  the  carriers  of 
French  goods,  and  choofe  rather  to  forego  a  pro- 
fit to  ourfeives,  than  to  fufFer  thofe,  whom  we 
confider  as  our  enemies,  to  make  any  profit  by 
our  means.  Not  only  half  the  old  fubfidy,  but 
the  fecond  twenty-five  per  cent.,  is  retained  upon, 
the  exportation  of  all  French  goods. 

By  the  fourth  of  the  rules  annexed  to  the  old 
fubfidy,  the  drawback  allowed  upon  the  exporta- 
tion of  all  wines  amounted  to  a  great  deal  more 
than  half  the  duties  which  were,  at  that  time, 
paid  upon  their  importation;  and  it  feems,  at 
that  time,  to  have  been  the  objeft  of  the  legif- 
lature  to  give  fomewhat  more  than  ordinary  en- 
couragement to  the  carrying  trade  in  wine.  Se- 
veral of  the  other  duties  too,  which  were  im- 
pofed,  either  at  the  fame  time,  of  fubfequent  to 
the  old  fubfidy;  what  is  called  the  additional 
duty,  the  new  fubfidy,  the  one- third  and  two- 
thirds  fubfidies,  the  impoft  1692,  the  coinage 
on  wine,  were  allowed  to  be  wholly  drawn  back 

upon 
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•  ^^'^tipon  exportation.  All  thofe  duties,  however^ 
u-yli-j  except  the  additional  duty  and  iinpbfl:  1692^  be- 
ing paid  down  in  ready  nnoney,  upon  innporta- 
.tion,  the  intereft  of  fo  large  a  fum  occafioned 
an  expcnce,  which  made  it  unreafonable  to  ex- 
pedt  any  profitable  carrying  trade  in  this  articlci 
Oply  a  part,  therefore,  of  the  duty  called  the 
jmpoft  on  wine>  and  no  part  of  the  twenty-five 
•pounds .  the  ton  upon  French  wines^  or  of  the 
duties  inipofed  in  1745,  in  1763,  and  in  17785 
were  allowed  to  be  drawn  back  upon  exporta- 
tion. The  two  impofts  of  five  per  cent.,  im- 
pofed  in  1779  ^^^  178 1,  upon  all  the  former 
duties  of  cuftoms,  being  allowed  to  be  wholly 
drawn  back  upon  the  exportation  of  all  other 
goods,  were  likewife  allowed  to  be  drawn  back 
upon  that  of  wine.  The  laft  duty  that  has  been 
particularly  impofed  upon  wine,  that  of  1780^ 
is  allowed  to  be  wholly  drawn  back,  an  indul- 
gence, which,  when  fo  many  heavy  duties  are 
retained,  moll  probably  could  never  occafiori 
the  exportation  of  a  Angle  ton  of  wine.  Thefe 
rules  take  place  with  regard  to  all  places  of  law- 
ful exportation,  except  the  Britilh  colonies  in 
America. 

The  15th  Charles  II.  chap.  7.  ealled  an  aft 
for  the  encouragement  of  trade^  had  given  Great 
Britain  the  monopoly  of  fupplying  the  colonies 
with  all  the  commodities  of  the  growth  or  ma- 
nufadlure.  of  Europe;  and  confequently  witH 
wines.  In  a  country  of  fo  extenfive  a  eoaft  as 
our  North  American  and  W^ft  Indian  colo- 
nies,   where    our  authority   was  always  fo  verjr 
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(kinder,  and  where  the  inhabitants  were  allowed  c  h^  a  p, 
to  carry  out,  in  their  own  Ihips,  tlieir  non-enu- 
merated feoininodities,    at    firft^   to   all  parts  of 
Europe,  and  afterwards,    to  all  parts  of  Europe 
South  of  Cape  Finiftcrre,  it  is  not  very  proba« 
ble  that  this  monopoly  could  ever  be  niuch  re- 
ipedted  J  arid  they  probably,  at  all  times,  found 
means  of  bringing    back  fome  cargo  from  the 
countries  to  which  they  were   allowed  to  carry 
out  one.     They  feem,  however,  to  have  found 
fome  difficulty  in  importing  European  wines  from 
the  places  of  their  growth,    and  they  could  not 
wdl  import    them   from   Great    Britain,    where 
they  were   loaded  with    many  heavy  duties,    rf 
which  a  confiderable  part  was  not  drawn  back 
upon  exportation.     Madeira  wine,    not  being  a 
European  commodity,    could    be    imported  di- 
reftly  into  America  and  the  Weft  Indies,  coun- 
tries which,  in  all   their  non-enumerated  com-^ 
itiodities,    enjoyed  a  free  trade  to  the  ifland  of 
Madeira.      Thefe    circumftances    had    probably 
introduced  that  general  tafte  for  Madeira  wine, 
which  our  officers  found  eftablilhed  in  all  our  co- 
lonies at    the  commencement  of  the  war  which 
began  in    1755,    and  which  they  brought  back 
with  them  to  the  mother- country,    where  that 
wirie  -had    not    been    much    in    falhion   before. 
Upon  the  conclufion  of  that  war,  in  1763  (by 
the  4th    Geo.  III.      Chap.    15.   Seft.   12.),   all 
the  duties,   except  3/.  10  s.  were  allowed  to  be 
drawn  back,   upon    the  cjCportation   to   the  co- 
lonies    of  all  wines,    except   French  wines,    to 
the  commerce  and  confumption  of  which,   na- 
Vol.  II.  S  tional 
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B  e  o  R  tHmal  prejudice  woul<t  aliow  no  fort  of  eficott 
'^'  ragement.  The  period  between  the  granting 
of  this  iiidulgonce  and  the  revok  of  our  Nordi 
American  colonies  was  probably  too  fhort  to 
admit  of  any  confiderabk  change  in  die  cuftoois 
of  thofe  countries* 

.  The  fanoe  aft,  which,  in  the  drawback  upon 
a)l  wines,  except  French  wines,  thus  fevoured 
Ae  colonies  ib  much  more  than  other  countries  i 
in  tho(e,  upon  the  greater  part  of  other  ccNdi-^ 
modities,  favoured  them  much  lefs.  Upon  the 
asportation  of  the  greater  part  of  commoditiea 
to  other  countries,  half  the  old  fubfidy  was 
drawn  back.  But  this  law  enafked,  that  no  part 
pf  that  duty  fluHild  be  drawn  back  upon  the  ex- 
portation to  the  colonies  of  any  commodities,  c^ 
the  growth  or  manufafture  either  of  Europe  or 
the  Ed&  Indies,  except  wines,  white  catticoes  and 
muflins. 

Drawbacks  were,  perhaps,   originally  grant- 
ed for  the  encouragement  of  the  carrying  track, 
which,  as  the  freight  of  the  ihips  is  frequently 
paid  by  foreigners  in  money,  was  fuj^fed  to  be 
peculiarly  fitted  for  bringing  gold  and  ftlver  into 
the  country.      But    though   the    carryu^  trade 
certainly   deferves    no    peculiar    encouragement, 
though  the  motive  of  the  inftttution  was,  per« 
haps,   abundantly    foolifh,    the   inftitucion    itfelf 
feems  reafonahle  enough*    Such  drawbacks  can* 
not  force  into  this  trade  a  greater  fliare  of  the 
capital  of  the   country  than  what  wo&ld  hatre 
gone  to  it  of  its  own  accord,  had  diere  been  no 
duties  'upon   imporution^     They  only  prevrat 

its 
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its  being  excluded  altogccher  by^  thofe  diitiei*  ^  ^^^  P- 
The  carrying  trade,  though  it  deferves  no  pre-- 
ference»  ought  not  to  be  precluded/  but  to  be 
kft  free  like  ^l  other  trades.  It  is  a  neceifiury 
relburce  for  thofe  ca^Htals  whiich  cwfiot  find>  em- 
pjpymciit  either  in  the  agriculture  or  iii*the  ma* 
Bufai^ure$  of  the  country,  either  in  its  home  trade 
or  in  it$  foreign  trade  of  conTunoptkm. 

Th«  revenue  of  the  cuftoms,  inftead  of  fuffer^ 
ing»  profits  from  fuch  drawbacks,  by  that  part 
of  the  duty  which  is  retainedw  Ij^  thb  wbok 
duties  had  been  retained,  the  fi>retgn  gooda 
upon  which  they  are  paid,  co\M  feWom  have 
been  exported,  nor  confequently  imported^  for 
want  <^  a  nmrket.  The  duties,,  therefore^  o(^ 
which  a  part  is  retained,  would  never  have  been 
paid. 

Thisb  reafons  feem  iufficiendy  to  juftifjr 
drawbacks,  an(i  would  ji^ify  them^  dioagii  tbC 
whole  d^uties,  whedier  upon  the  produce  of  do- 
QOeftic  indt^ry,  or  upon  foreign  gaods>  were 
sdwaya  dra#n  back  upcoi  esqxatation.  Thi  re^ 
venue  of  excife  would  in  this  cafe,  indeed,  fuffer 
a  little*  and  that  of  the  cuftomi  a  good  deal 
more;  but  the  natural  balance  of  induilry,  the 
natund  divilion  and  dtftribution  of  htbour,  y/hkh 
is  always  more  or  lefs  difturbed  by  fuch  dvtiesi 
would  he  more  nearly  re-eftablifhed  by  fuch  a 
re^latiom 

These  rdafons,  however,  will  juftify  draw- 
backs only  upon  exporting  goods  to  diofe  coun- 
tries which  are  altogether  foreign  and  inde- 
pendent,  not  to  thofe  in  which  our  merchants 
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BOOK  and  manufafturcrs  enjoy  a  monopoly.  A  draw- 
back, f6r  exampfey  upon  the  exportation  of  Eu- 
ropean goods  to  our  American  colonies,  will  not 
always  occafion  a  greater  exportation  than  what 
would  have  taken  place  without  it.  By  means 
of  the  monopply  which  our  merchants  and  ma« 
mifiidurers  enjoy  there,  the  fame  quantity  might 
frequently,  perhaps,  be  lent  thither,  though  the 
ndiole  duties  were  retained.  The  drawback, 
dierefore,  may  fretfuently  be  pure  lofs  to' the  re- 
venue of  excife  and  cuftoms,  without  altering 
the  ftate  of  the  trade,  or  rendering  it  in  any  re- 
lpe£t  more  extcnfive.  How  far  fuch  drawbacks 
can  be  juftified,  as  a  proper  encouragement  to 
the  induftry  of  our  colcxiies,  or  how  fsar  it  is  ad* 
vantageous  to  the  mother-country,  that  they 
ihould  be  exempted  from  taxes  which  are  paid  by; 
all  the  reft  of  their  feltow-fubjefts,  will  appear 
hereafter  when  I  come  to  treat  of  colonies. 

Drawbacks,  however,  it  muft  always  be  iui- 
derftood,  are  ufefiil  only  in  thoie  cafes  in  which 
the  goods  for  the  exportation  of  which  they  are 
given,  are  really  exported  to  fomc  foreign  coun- 
try ^  and  not  clandeftinely  re-imported  into  our 
own.  That  feme  drawbacks,  particularly  thofe 
upon  tobacco,  have  frequendy  been  abufed  in 
this  manner,  and  have  given  occafion  to  many 
frauds  equally  hurtful  both  to  the  revenue  and  to 
the  fair  trader,  is  well  known. 
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C  H  A  P-     V. 

Of  Bounties. 

BOUNTIES  upon  exportation  arc,  in  Great  c  ha  p. 
Britain,  frequently  petitioned  for,  and 
ibmetimcs  granted  to  the  produce  of  particular 
branches  of  domeftic  induftry.  By  means  of 
them  our  merchants  and  manufafturers,  it  is 
pretended,  will  be  enabled  to  fell  their  goods  as 
cheap  or  cheaper  than  their  rivals  in  the  foreign 
market,  A  greater  quantity,  it  is  faid,  will 
thus  be  exported,  and  the  balance  of  trade  conr 
fequently  turned  more  in  favour  of  our  own 
country.  We  cannot  give  our  workmen  a  mo- 
.  nopoly  in  the  foreign,  as  we  have  done  in  thp 
home  market.  We  cannot  force  foreigners  to 
buy  their  goods,  as  we  have  done  our  own  coun- 
trymen. The  next  beft  expedient,  it  has  been 
thought,  therefore,  is  to  pay  them  fpr  buying. 
It  is  in  this  manner  tl>at  the  mercantile  fyftem^ 
propofes  to  enrich  the  whole  country,  and  to  put 
mpney  into  all  our  pockets  by  mean?  of  the  ba- 
lance of  trade. 

Bounties,  jt  is  allowed.  Ought  to  be  given  to 
thpfe  branches  of  trade  only  which  cannot  be 
carried  on  without  them.  But  every  branch  of 
trade  in  which  the  merchant  can  fell  his  goods 
for  a  price  which  replace3  to  him,  with  the  ordi- 
nary profits  of  ftock,  the  whole  capital  employed 
10  prepving  and  fending  them  tQ  market^  can  be 
S  3  carried 
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BOOK  carried  on  without  a  bounty.  Every  fuch  branch 
is  evidently  upon  a  level  with  all  the  other 
branches  of  tfadc  which  are  carried  on  without 
bounties,  and  cannot  therefilfe  require  one  more 
than  they,  Thofe  trades  only  require  bounties 
in  which  the  merchant  is  obliged  to  fell  his 
goods  for  a  price  which  does  not  replace  to  him 
his  capital,  together  with^^he  ordinary  profit  j 
or  in  which  he  is  obliged  to  fell  them  for  lc6 
than  it  really  cofts  him  to  fend  them  to  market. 
The  bounty  is  given  in  order  to  make  up  this 
lofs,  and  to  encourage  him  to  continue,  or  per- 
haps to  begin,  a  trade  of  which  the  expencc  is 
fuppofcd  to  be  greater  than  the  returns,  of  whkh 
every  operation  cats  up  a  part  of  the  capital  cm- 
l^oyed  in  it,  and  v^hich  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  that, 
if  all  other  trades  refembled  it,  there  would  foon 
be  no  capital  left  in  the  country. 

•  Thb  trades,  it  is  to  be  obfervedj  which  arc 
carried  on  by  means  of  bounties,  arc  the  only 
ones  which  can  be  carried  on  between  two  na- 
tions for  any  confiderablc  time  together,  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  that  one  of  them  (hall  always  and 
regularly  lofe,  or  fell  its  goods  for  lefs  than  it 
really  cofts  to  fend  them  to  market.  But  if  the 
bounty  did  not  repay  to  the  merchant  what  he 
WoukJ  otherwife  lofe  upon  the  price  of  his  goods, 
h's  own  intcreft  would  foon  oblige  him  to  em- 
J)Ioy  his  ftock  in  another  way,  or  to  find  out  a 
trade  in  which  the  price  of  the  goods  would  re- 
place to  him,  with  the  ordinary  profit,  the  capi- 
tal employed  in  fending  them  to  market.  The 
e0c£t  of  bpuntics,  Jike  that  of  all  the  other  ex- 
pedients 
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pedients  of  the  mercantile  fyftem,  can  only  be  to  c  h  a  f. 
force  the  trade  of  a  countiy  into  a  channel  much  ._^.^v 
kls  advantageous  than  that  in    which  it  would 
naturally  run  of  its  own  accord. 

Thb  ingenious  and  well-informed  author  of 
the  trads  upon  the  corn-trade  has  fhown  very 
clearly,  that  fince  the  bounty  upon  the  export!^ 
tion  of  corn  was  firft  eftabliihed,  the  price  of  th5 
com  exported,  valued  nioderately  enough,  has 
exceeded  that  of  the  corn  imported,  valued  very 
high,  by  a  much  greater  fum  than  the  amount  of 
the  whole  bounties  which  have  been  paid  during 
that  period.  This,  he  imagines,  upon  the  true 
principles  of  the  mercantile  fyftem,  is  a  cleat 
proof  that  this  forced  corn  trade  is  beneficial  to 
the  nation  -,  the  value  of  die  exportation  exceed*- 
ing  that  of  the  importation  by  a  much  greater  * 
fum  than  the  whole  extraordinary  expcnce  which 
the  public  has  been  at  in  order  to  get  it  export- 
ed. He  does  not  confider  that  this  extraordi-*^^ 
nary  expcnce,  or  the  bounty,  is  the  fmalleft  part 
of  the  expence  which  the  exportation  of  com 
really  cofb  the  fociety.  The  capital  which  the 
farmer  employed  in  raifing  it,  muft  likewife  be 
taken  into  the  account.  Unlcfs  the  price  of  thfc 
com  when  fok}  in  the  foreign  markets  replaCeSj  ^ 
not  only  the  bounty,  but  this  capital,  t^ether 
with  the  ordinary  profits  of  flock,  the  Ibcie^  h 
a  lofer  by  the  difference,  or  die  national  flock 
is  fo  much  diminifhed.  But  the  very  reafon  fot 
whidi  it  has  been  thought  neceflary  to  grant  k 
bounty,  b  the  fuppofed  infufficiency  of  the  pric^ 
;to  do  this^. 

S  4  Thi 
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^  f^  Q  ^  The  average  price  of  corn,  it  has  been  feidsi 
^*  has  fallen  coi^iderably  fincc  the  eftablilhment  of 
the  bounty.  That  the  average  price  of  com  be^- 
gan  to  fall  fomewhat  tQwsMxls  the  en4  of  |he  h& 
century,  and  has  continu^  to  do  fa  during  the 
ipoqrfe  of  the  lixty-four  firft  years  of  the  prefeni^ 
I  have  already  endeavoured  to  (how.  But  thia 
event,  fuppofing  it  (o  be  as  real  as  I  believe  it  to 
\Ks  niuft  have  happened  in  fpite  pf  the  bounty> 
and  pannot  poflibly  h^ye  happened  in  confer 
quence  of  it.  I(  l^a^  happened  jn  Frapce>  a^ 
well  as  in  Englapd,  though  in  J^raqce  there 
was,  not  qnly  no  boqnty^  b^qt,  till  (764,  th^ 
exportation  of  corn  W4S  fubjeded  tp  a  general 
prohibition.  This  gradual  fall  in  th^  {iveragf 
price  of  grain,  it  is  probabje,  therefore,  is  ulti- 
^arutcly  owiqg  neither  to  the  o^e  regulation 
nor  to  the  oth^r,  but  to  that  gradual  and  inr 
fenfible  rifp  ir^  the  yeal  valqe  pf  fUver^  which,^ 
in  the  firft  book  pf  this  difcourfe,  I  li^ve  e^r 
deavoured  to  fliow  has  taken  place  in  thp 
general  niarkct  of  Europe,  during  the  courfe  of 
the  prefent  ccntiiry.  It  fcems  to  be  altogether 
impoflible  that  the  bounty  could  ever  contribute 
to  lower  the  price  of  grain. 

In  years  of  plenty,  it  has  already  becn.obr 
ferved,  the  boi^oty,  by  occafioning  an  e^traorr 
dinary  exportation,  ncceffarily  l^ccps  ^p  th?  price 
pf  corn  in  the  home  market  above  \fha(  it  would 
naturally  fall  to.  To  do  fo  was  the  avqwcd 
purpofe  of  the  inftitution.  In  years  of  fc^rcity;, 
though  the  bounty  is  frequently  fufpended,  yet 
the  great  exportation  which  ir  occafions  in  yeaiy 
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of  pknty,  muft  frequently  hinder  more  or  lefs  c  h  a  p. 
fhe  plenty  of  one  year  from  relieving  the  fcarcity 
of  anoth^.  Both  in  years  of  plenty,  and  in 
years  of  fcarcity,  therefore,  the  bounty  neceffa*. 
rily  tends  to  raife  the  money  price  of  corn  fome- 
what  higher  th^n  it  otherwife  would  be  in  the 
home  i>iarket. 

That,  in  the  adtual  ftate  of  tillage,  the 
bounty  muft  necefTarily  have  this  tendency,  wiH 
not,  I  apprehpnd,  b^  difputed  by  any  reafonablc 
perfon,  ©ut  it  has  been  tho,ught  by  many  peo- 
ple that  it  tends  to  encourage  tillage,  and  that 
in  two  different  ways ;  firft,  by  opening  a  more 
jjxtenfxyc  foreign  pi^rket  to  the  corn  of  the  far^ 
mer,  it  tends>  they  imagine,  to  jncreafe  the  de- 
jnand  for,  aqd  coufequeptly  the  produftion.  of 
}Jiat  commodity  J  aod  fecpndly,  by  fecuring  to 
]iim  a  Ijettcr  price  than  Jie  coujd  otherwife  exped 
\n  the  adtuaj  ftate  of  tillage,  it  tends,  they  fup- 
pofe,  to  epcour^ge  tillage.  This  double  en- 
couragement muft,  they  imagine,  in  a  long 
period  of  yeafs,  occafion  fuch  an  increafe  in  the 
prodviftion  of  porn,  as  may  lower  its  price  in  the 
home  n^arket,  much  more  than \  the  bounty  can 
faife  it,  in  the  acSlual  ftate  which  tillage  may,  at 
the  end  pf  ^haf  period,  happcfi  to  be  in. 

I  ANSWER,  that  whatever  extenfion  of  the  fo^ 
reign  n^arket  can  be  ocqafioned  by  the  bounty, 
muft,  in  every  particular  year,  be  altogether  at 
the  expence  of  the  home  market  i  as  evefy  bufliel 
pf  corn  which  is  exported  by  mearis  of  the  boun- 
fy,  and  which  would  not  have  been  exported 
^}tl}out  the  bounty,  would  haye  remained  in  the 

home 
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BOOK  home  market  to  Increafe  the  confumptk^n^    and 
to  lower  the  price  of  that  commodiqr.     The 
corn  bounty,  it  is  to  be  obferved»   as  well   as 
every  odier  bounty  upon  exportation,    impoles 
two  difierent  taxes  upon  the  people;   firft,   the 
tax  which  they  are  obliged  to  contribute,  in  order 
to  pay  the  bounty ;   and  fecondly,  the  tax  which 
arifes  from  the  advanced  price  of  the  commo- 
dity  in  the  home  market,    and   which,    as  the 
whole  body  o(  the  people  are  purchaiers  of  corn^ 
muft,   in  thit  particular  commodity,   be  paid  by 
the  whole  body   of  the  people.     In  this  parti- 
eular  commodity,  therefore,    diis  lecond   tax   is 
by  much  the  heavieft  of  the  two.    Let  us  fop- 
pofe   that,    taking  one  year  with   another,    the 
bounty  of  five  (hillings  upon  the  exportation  of 
the  quarter  of  wheat,   raifes  the   price  of  that 
commodity  in  the  home   market  only  fixpencc 
the  bufhel,  or  four  Shillings  the  quarter,  high^ 
than  it  otherways  would  have  been  in  the  afhial 
ftate  of  the  crop.     Even  upon  this  very  mode- 
rate fuppoGtion,   the  great  body  of  the  people^ 
over  and  above  contributing  the  tax  which  pays 
the  bounty  of  five  (hillings  upon  every  quarter 
of  wheat  exported,    muft  pay   another  of  four 
ihillings  upon  every  quarter  which  they  them- 
felves  confume.     But,  according  to  the  very  well 
informed  author  of  the   trafts  upon  the    corn- 
trade,  the  average  proportion   of  the  corii  ex- 
ported to  that  confumed  at  home,   is  not  more 
than  that  of  one  to  thirty-one.    For  every  five 
flxillings,  therefore,  which  they  contribute  to  the 
paysmat  of  the  firft  tax^^  they  muft  contribute  fijc 

pounds^ 
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pounds  fijur  IhiUings  to  the  payment  of  the  c  h^a  k 
fecond.  So  very  hcayy  a  tax  upon  the  firft  nc-  s 
ceffary  of  life,  muft  either  reduce  the  fubfi^enoe 
of  the  labouring  poor,  or  it  muft  occafion  fbme 
augmentation  in  their  pecuniary  wages,  propor- 
ticMiable  to  that  in  the  pecuniary  price  ofthek 
fubfiftence.  So  far  as  it  operates  in  the  one 
way,  it  muft  reduce  the  ability  of  the  labouring 
poor  to  educate  and  bring  up  their  children,  and 
muft,  fo  far,  tend  to  reftrain  the  population  of 
the  country.  So  far  as  it  operates  in  the  other, 
it  muft  reduce  the  ability  of  the  employers  of 
the  poor,  to  employ  fo  great  a  number  as  they 
otherwife  might  do,  and  muft,  (b  £u*,  tend  xb 
reftrain  the  induftry  of  the  country.  The  ex- 
traordinary exportation  of  corn,  thereibre>  oc^ 
caiioned  by  the  bounty,  not  only,  in  every  pan- 
cicular  year,  diminiflies  the  home,  juft  as  much 
as  it  extends  the  foreign  ntiarket  and  confump- 
don,  but,  by  reftraining  the  population  and  in- 
duftry of  the  country,  its  final  tendency  is  to 
ftunt  and  reftrain  the  gradual  extenfion  of  the 
home  market;  and  thereby,  in  the  long  runj 
rather  to  diminifh,  than  to  augment,  the  whole 
market  and  confumption  of  corn. 

This  enhancement  of  the  money  price  of 
corn,  however,  itf  has  been  thought,  by  render*- 
ing  that  commodity  more  profitable  to  the  far-< 
mer,  muft  neceflarUy  encourage  its  produfbion. 

I  ANSWER,  that  this  might  be  the  cafe  if  the 
efFeft  of  the  bounty  was  to  raife  the  real  price 
of  corn,  or  to  enable  the  farmer^  with  an  equal 
^D^tity  of  it^    to  maintain  a  greater  nuniber 

of 
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9  2^  '^  of  labourers  in  the  fame  manner,  whether  liberd, 
>  ..^^i'  t  moderate,  or  fcanty,  that  other  labourers  arc 
commonly  maintained  in  his  neighbourhood* 
But  neither  the  bounty,  it  is  evident,  nor  any 
qcher  human  inilitution>  can  haire  any  fuch 
effcSt.  It  is  not  the  real,  but  the  nominal  price 
of  corn,  which  can  in  any  confiderable  degree 
be  afieded  by  the  bounty.  *  And  though  the  tax 
^which  that  inftitution  impofes  upon  the  wlwjle 
body  of  the  people,  may  be  very  burdenfome  to 
thofe  who  pay  it,  it  is  of  very  little  advantage 
to  thofe  who  receive  it,  • 

The  real  efFeft  of  the  bounty  is  not  fo  much 
to  raife  the  real  value  of  corn,  as  to  degrade  the 
real  value  of  filver ;  or  to  make  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  it  exchange  for  a  fmaller  quantity,  not 
only  of  corn,  but  of  all  other  home-made  com- 
modities:  for  the  money  price  of  corn  regulate 
that  of  all  other  home-made  commodities. 

It  regulates  the  money  price  of  labour,  which 
muft  always  be  fuch  as  to  enable  the  labourer  to 
purchafe  a  quantity  of  corn  liifEcient  to  main- 
tain him  and  his  family  either  in  the  liberal, 
moderate,  or  fcanty  manner  in  which  the  advan- 
cing, ftationary  or  declining  circumftances  of  the 
Ibciety  oblige  his  employers  to  maintain  him. 

It  regulates  the  money  price  of  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  rude  produce  of  land,  which,  in 
every  period  of  improvement,  muft  bear  a  cer- 
tain proportion  to  that  of  corn,  though  this 
proportion  is  different  in  different  periods.  It 
regulates,   for  example,  the  money  price  of  graft 

■?  and 
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and  hay,  of  butcher's  meat,  erf"  horfes^  and  the  cm  a  p. 
maintenance  of  horfes,    of  land  carriage  confer 
qucntly,  or  of  the  greater  part  of  the  inland  com- 
merce of  the  country. 

By  regulating  the  rtioney  price  of  all  the  dthei* 
parts  of  the  rude  produce  of  land,  it  regulates 
that  of  the  materials  of  almofl  all  mantifi^ures^ 
By  regulating  the  money  price  of  labour^  it  re- 
gulates that  of  manufa&uring  art  and  induftry* 
And  by  reguladng  both;  it  regulates  that  of  the 
complete  manufa&ure.  The  money  price  of  la- 
bour, and  of  every  thing  that  is  the  produce 
either  of  land  or  labour,  muft  neceffarily  either 
rife  or  fall  in  proportion  to  the  money  price .  of 
corn. 

Though  in  confequence  of  the  bounty,  dicre- 
(ore,  the  farmer  fhould  be  enabled  to  fell  his  corn 
for  four  ihillings  the  bufhel  inftead  of  three  and 
fixpence,  and  to  pay  his  landlord  a  money  rent 
-proportionable  to  this  rife  in  the  money  price  of 
his  produce;  yet  if,  in  confequence  of  this  rife, 
in  the  price  of  corn,  four  Ihillings  will  purchafe 
no  more  home-made  goods  of  any  other  kind 
than  three  and  fixpence  would  have  done  before, 
neither  the  circumftances  of  the  farmer,  nor  thofe 
of  the  landlord,  will  be  much  mended  by  this 
change.  •  The  farmer  will  not  be  able  to  culti- 
vate much  better :  the  landlord  will  not  be  able 
to  live  much  better.  .  In  the  purchafe  of  foreign 
commodities  this  enhancement  in  the  price  of 
corn  may  give  them  fome  little  advantage.  In 
that  of  home-made  commodities  it  can  give  them 
none  at  alL  And  almofl;  the  whole  cxpcnce  of 
•  .  the 
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1  o  o  K  the  farmer^  and  the  far  greater  pare  even  of  thai 
'^'      of  the  landlord^  is  in  home-made  commodities. 

That  degradation  in  the  value  of  filfer  which 
is  the  efied  of  the  fertility  of  the  oiihes^  and 
which  operates  equaUy^  or  very  near  equally^ 
through  the  greater  part  c(  the  commercial  worid* 
19  a  matcor  q(  very  little  cooiequeiice  to  any  par* 
ticular  country.  The  confe^nt  rife  of  aU  mo* 
ney  prices^  thoi^  it  does  not  make  thofe  who 
iKceive  them  really  richer>  does  not  make  diem 
really  poorer.  A  fervice  of  pbte  becomes  realty 
cheqier,  and  every  thing  elfe  remains  predfeiy 
of  die  fame  real  vahie  as  befere. 

Btrr  that  degradation  ia  the  value  of  filver 
which,  being  the  effed  either  of  the  peculiar 
fitnadon,  or  of  the  poHocal  inftitutions  of  a  par* 
ticular  oountry,  takes  place  only  in  doc  country^ 
is  a  matter  of  very  great  eoofeipsence^  which, 
fiu-  fixxn  tdiding  m  make  any  body  really  ridier, 
sends  to  make  every  body  really  poorer*  The 
rife  in  die  money  price  of  all  commodides,  which 
is  in  this  cafe  peculiar  to  that  country,^  tsends  to 
difeourage  more  or  lefs  every  ibrt  cf  induftry 
which  is  carried  on  within  it,  and  to  enable  fo- 
reign nations,  by  furnifhing  alnooft  all  forts  of 
goods  for  a  finallcr  quantity  of  filver  than  its 
own  workmen  can  afibrd  to  do,  to  underfeU 
diem,  not  only  in  the  foreign,  but  even  in  die 
home  market. 

It  is  the  peculiar  fituadon  of  Spain  and  Pw* 
tugal  as  proprietors  of  the  mines,  to  be  the  dif- 
tributors  of  gold  and  ^ver  to  all  the  other 
countries  of  Europe*     Thofe  metals  oug^t  na* 

.    turally. 
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turally>  therefore,  «>  be  ibmewhat  che^r  in  c  ha  r. 
Spain  and  P<Mtugal  than  in  any  odier  part  of 
Europe.  The  difierence,  however,  fliould  be 
no  more  than  the  aoiount  of  the  freight  and  ui^ 
iurance ;  and,  on  account  of  the  great  value  and 
fmall  bulk  of  thofe  metals,  their  freight  ia  ao 
great  matter,  and  their  infurance  is  the  &me  ai 
that  of  any  other  goods  of  equal  value*  ^aiit 
and  Portugal,  therefore,  could  fufier  very  Ut^ 
from  their  peculiar  fituation,  if  they  did  not 
aggravate  its  difadvantages  by  their  pdUtical  in* 
ftitutions. 

Spain  by  taxing,  and  Portugal  by  prdiibitiog 
Ihe  exportation  of  gold  and  filver,  load  d^t  ex- 
portation with  the  expence  of  fmuggltng,  and 
raifc  the  value  of  thofe  metals  in  (^her  countries 
fo  much  more  above  what  it  is  in  their  oiiai,  b]r 
the  whole  amount  of  this  expence*  When  yen 
dam  up  a  ftream  of  water,  as  foon  as  the  dam 
is  full,  as  much  water  muft  run  over  4:he  daoi^ 
head  as  if  there  was  no  dam  at  all.  The  pro^ 
iiibition  of  exportation  cannot  detain  a  greater 
<)uantity  of  gold  and  filver  in  Spain  and  Portu^ 
gal  than  what  they  can  afford  to  employ,  dian 
what  the  annual  produce  of  their  land  and 
labour  will  allow  them  to  employ,  in  coia^ 
plate,  gilding,  and  other  ornaments  of  gold  and 
lilver.  When  they  have  got  this  quantity  the 
dam  is  full,  and  the  whole  dream  which  flows 
in  afterwards  muft  run  oven  The  annual  ex- 
portation of  gold  and  filvt^  from  Spain  and 
Portugal  accordingly  is,  by  all  accounts,  not- 
withilanding  thefe  reftraints,  very  near  equal  to 
2  the 
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»  o  o  K  the  whole  annual   importatibn^     As  the   wateff 
however,    muft    always    be  deeper    behind    the 
dam-head  than  before  iti  fo  die  quantity  of  gold 
and  filver  which  theie  reftraints  detain  in  Spain 
and  Portugal  muft>  in  proportion  to  the  annual 
produce  of  their  land   and   labour^    be   greater 
dian   what  is  to  be    found  iii  other  countries* 
The    higher    and    ftronger    the   dam-head,    the 
greater  muft  be  the  difierence  in  the  depth  of 
water  behind  and  before  it.     The  higher  the  tax, 
ihe  higher  the  penalties  with  which    the   pro- 
hibition is  guarded,  the  more  vigilant  and  fevere 
the  police  which  looks  after  the  execution  of  the 
law,   the  greater  muft  be  the  difference  in   the 
proportion  of  gold  and  filver  to  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  the  land  and  labour  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal,  and  lo  that  of  other  countries.     It  is  faid 
accordingly  to  be  very    confiderable,    and   that 
you  frequently  find  there  a  profufion  of  plate  in 
houfes,  where  there  is  nothing  elfe  which  would, 
in  other  countries,   be  thought  fuitable  or  cor-^ 
refpondent  to  this  fort   of  magnificence.     The 
cheapnefs  of  gold  and  filver,  or  wliat  is  the  fame 
thing,  the  dearnefs  of  all  commodities,  which  is 
the  neccflary  efFeft  of  this   redundancy  of  the 
precious  metals,  difcourages  both  the  agticulture 
and   manufaAures   of  Spain   and   Portugal,    and 
enables  foreign  nations  to  ftipply  them  with  many 
foif^  of  rude,   and  with  almoft  all  forts  of  manu- 
fa&ured  produce,  for  a  fmaller  quantity  of  gold 
and  filver  than  what  they  themfelves  can  cither 
raife  or  make  them  for  at  home.     The  tax  and 
prohibition  operate  in  two  difierent  ways.     They 

not 
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fldt  dnly  lower  very  much  the  value  of  the  chap- 
precious  metals  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  but  by 
detainfng  there  a  certain  quantity  of  thofc  metals 
which  would  otherwife  flow  over  other  countries, 
they  keep  up  their  value  in  thofe  other  countries 
fomewhat  above  what  it  otherwife  would  be, 
and  thereby  give  thofe  countries  a  double  ad- 
Vantage  in  their  commerce  with  Spain  and  Por- 
tugaL  Open  the  flood-gates,  and  there  will 
prefentiy  be  lefs  water  above,  and  more  below, 
the  dam-head,  ^nd  it  will  foon  come  to  a  level  iii 
both  places.  Remove  the  tax  and  the  prohi- 
bition, and  as  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver 
will  diminifti  confiderably  in  Spain  arid  Portugal, 
fo  it  will  increafe  fomewhat  in  other  countries, 
and  the  value  of  thofe  metals,  their  proportion 
to  the  annual  produce  of  land  and  labour,  will 
foon  come  to  a  level,  or  very  near  to  a  level,  in 
all.  The  lofs  which  Spain;  and  Portugal  could 
fuftain  by  this  exportation  of  their  gold  and  filver 
Mrould  be  altogether  nominal  and  imaginary* 
The  nominal  value  of  their  goods,  and  of  the 
annual  produce  of  their  land  and  labour^  would 
fall,  and  would  be  exprefled  or  reprefented  by  a 
fmaller  quantity  of  filver  than  before:  but  their 
real  value  would  be  the  fame  as  before,  and 
would  be  fufiicient  to  maintain^  command,  and 
employ,  the  fame  quantity  of  labour.  As  the 
nominal  value  of  their  goods  would  fall,  the  real 
value  of  what  remained  of  their  gold  and  Tilver 
wonld  rife,  and  a  fmaller  quantity  of  thofe 
metals  would  anfwer  all  the  fame  purpofes  of 
commerce  and  circulation  which  had  citiployed* 
Vot.  IL  T  greater 
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BOOK  grtater  quantity  before.  The  gold  and  filvcr 
which  would  go  abroad  would  not  go  abroad  for 
nothing,  but  would  bring  back  an  equal  valuer 
of  goods  of  fome  kind  or  another.  Thofe  goods. 
too  would  not  be  all  matters  of  mere  luxury  and 
cxpence,  to  be  confumed  by  idle  people  who 
produce  nothing  in  return  for  their  confumption. 
As  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  idle  people 
would  not  be  augmented  by  this  extraordinary 
^exportation  of  gold  and  filver,  fo  neither  would 
their  confumption  be  much  augmented  bj^  it. 
Thofe  goods  would,  probably,  the  greater  part 
of  them,  and  certainly  fome  part  of  them,  con- 
0fl:  in  materials,  tools,  and  provifions,  for  the 
employment  and  maintenance  of  induftrious  peo- 
ple, who  would  reproduce,  with  a  profit,  the 
full  value  of  their  confumption.  A  part  of  the 
dead  flock  of  the  fociety  would  thus  be  turned 
into  aftive  ftock,  and  would  put  into  motion  a 
greater  quantity  of  induftry  than  had  been  em- 
ployed before.  The  annual  produce  of  their 
land  and  labour  would  imniediately  be  aug- 
mented ^a  little,  and  in  a  few  years  would,  pro- 
bably, be  augmented  a  great  deal  j  their  induftry 
being  thus  relieved  from  one  of  the  moft  op- 
preffive  burdens  which  it  at  prefent  labours 
under. 

The  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  corn 
neceffarily  operates  exaftly  in  the  fame  way  as 
this  abfurd  policy  of  Spain  a^id  Portugal. 
Whatever  be  the  aftual  ftate  of  tillage,  it  renders 
our  corn  fomewhat  dearer  in  the  home  market 
than  it  otherwife  would  be  iii  that  ftate,    and 

ibmewhat 
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fomewhat   cheaper  in    the   foreign ;    and   a^  the  c^ «  ^  p. 

average  money  price  of  corn  regiilates  noore  or 

lefs  that  of  all  other  commodities,  it  lowers  the 

Value  of  filver  confiderably  in  the  one,   and  tends 

to  raife  it  a  littlfe  in  the  other.     It  enables  fo- 

reignersi   the   Dutch  in  particiilari   not  only  to 

eat  oiir  corn  cheaper   than  they  otherwife  could 

do,   but  fometimes  to  eat  it  cheaper  than  everi 

our  own  people  can  do  upon  thfe  fame  cfccafions ; 

as  we  are  aflured  by  an  excellent  authority,  that 

of  Sir  Matthew  Decker.      It   hiriders   our  own 

workmen  from  furniftiing  their  goods  for  fo  fmall 

a  quantity  of  filver  as  they  otherwife  might  do  j 

and  enables  the    Dutch  to  furnifh  their's  for  a 

fmaller.      It   tends  to   render   our   manufactures 

fomewhat  dearer   in   every    market,    and   their's 

fomewhat  cheaper  than  they  otherwife  would  hti 

and  cqnfequently  to  give  their  induftry  a  double 

advantage  over  our  owni 

The  bourity,  as  it  raifes  in  the  home  market^ 
hot  fo  hnuch  the  real,  as  the  nominal  price  of  our 
Corn,  as  it  augments,  not  the  quantity  of  labour 
which  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  can  maintain 
and  employ,  but  only  the  quantity  of  filver 
which  it  will  exchange  for,  it  difcouragfes  our 
fnanufadures,  without  rendering  any  confiderable . 
fcrvice  either  to  our  farnriers  or  eountr;y  gentle- 
men. It  putSj  indeed,  a  litcle  more  money 
into  the  pockets  of  bothj  and  it  will  perhaps  be 
fomewhat  difficult  to  perfuade  the  greater  part 
of  them  that  this  is  not  rendering  them  a  very, 
confiderable  fervice.  But  if  this  motiey  finks  in 
its  value,  in  the  quantity  of  febour,  provifions, 
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BOOK  and    home-made    commodities   of  all    different 

IV. 

kinds  which  it  is  capable  of  purchafing,  as 
much  as  it  rifes  in  its  quantity,  the  fervice  will 
be  little  more  than  nominal  and  imaginary. 

•  There  is,  perhaps,  but  one  fet  of  men  in  the 
whole  commonwealth  to  whom  the  bounty  cither 
was  or  could  be  eflentiaUy  ferviceaWe.  Thefc 
were  the  corn  merchants,  the  exporters  aiid  im- 
porters of  corn.  In  years  of  plenty  the  bounty 
neceflarily  occafioned  a  greater  exportation  th^i 
would  otherwife  have  taken  place;  and  by  hin- 
dering the  plenty  of  one  year  from  relieving  the 
fcarcity  of  another,  it  occafioned  in  years  of 
fcarcity  a  greater  importation  than  would  other- 
wife  have  been  neceflary;  It  increafcd  the  bu- 
finefs  of  the  corn  merchant  in  both;  and  in  years 
of  fcarcity,  it  not  only  enaUed  him  to  import  a 
greater  quantity,  but  to  fell  it  fcM-  a  better  price, 
and  confequently  with  a  greater  profit  than  he 
could  otherwife  have  made,  if  the  plenty  of  one 
year  had  not  been  more  or  left  hindered  fi-om 
relieving  the  fcarcity  of  another.  It  is  in  this 
fet  of  men,  accordingly,  that  I  have  obferved 
the  greateft  zeal  for  the  continuance  or  renewal 
of  the  bounty. 

•  Our  country  gentlemen,  when  they  impofed 
die.  high  duties  upon  the  importation  of  foreign 
com,  which  in  times  of  moderate  plenty  amount 
to  a  prohibition,  and  when  they  eftablifhcd  the 
bounty,  feem  to  have  imitated  the  conduft  of 
cur  manufafturers.  By  the  one  infiitution,  riiey 
fecured  to  themfelves  the  monopoly  of  the  home 
market^  and  by  the  other,  they  endeavoured 
.   .       "  to 
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to  prevent  that  market  from  ever  being  ovcr- 
ftocked  with   their  commodity.     By   both   they 
endeavoured  to  raife  its  real  value^  in  the  &mc 
manner  as  our  manufafturers  had,   by  the  like 
inftitutionsi  raifed   the  real  value  of  many  dif- 
ferent  forts  of  manufaftured   goods.      They  did 
not    perhaps   attend  to   the    great    and  eflential 
difference   whicli  nature  has  eftabliihed  between 
corn   and   almoft    every    other    fort    of  goods. 
When,    cither  by   the  monopoly  of  the   home 
market,  or  by  a  bounty  upon  exportation,  you 
enable  our  woollen  or  linen  manufafturers  to  fell 
their  goods  for  fomewhat  a  better  price  than  they 
othcrwife  could  get  for  them,  you  raife,  not  only 
the  nominal,   but  the  real  price  of  thofc  goods. 
You  render  them  equivalent  to  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  labour  and  fubfiftence,   you  encreafe  not 
only  the  nominal,   but  the  real  profit,   the  real 
wealth  and  revenue  of  thofe  manufafturers,  and 
you  enable  them  either  to  live  better  thcmfelves,  . 
or   to  employ   a  greater  quantity  of  labour  in 
thofe   particular   manufaftures.     You  really  en-r 
courage  thofe   manufaftures,   and  direft  towards 
them  a  greater  quantity  of  the  induftry   of  the 
country,  than  what  >vould  probably  go  to  thenj 
of  its  own  accord.     But  when  by  the  like  infti- 
tutions  you  raife  the  nominal  or  money-price  of 
corn,  you  do  not  raife  its  real  value.     You  do 
not   increafe    the   real  wealth,   the   real  revenue 
either  of  our    farmers  or    country    gentlemen.  ' 
You  do  not  encourage  the  growth  of  corn,  be- 
caufe  you  do  not  enable  them  to  maintain  and 
employ  more  labourers  in  raifing  it.    The  nature 
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B  o  o  K  of  things  has  ftamped  upon  corn  a  real  value 
which  cannot  be  altered  by  merely  altering  it$ 
money  price.  No  bounty  upon  exportation,  no 
monopoly  of  the  home  market,  can  raife  that 
value.  The  freeft  competition  cannot  lower  it. 
Through  the  ^iforld  in  general  that  value  is  equa} 
to  the  quantity  of  labour  which  it  can  maintain, 
and  in  every  particular  place  it  is  equal  to  the 
quantity  of  labour  which  it  can  maintain  in  the 
way,  whether  liberal,  moderate,  or  fcanty,  in 
which  labour  is  comnronly  maintained  in  that 
place.  Woollen  or  linen  cloth  are  not  the  re- 
gulating commodities  by  which  the  real  value  of 
all  other  commodities  muft  be  finally  meafured 
and  determined ;  corn  is.  The  real  value  of 
every  other  commodity  is  finally  meafured  and 
determined  by  the  proportion  which  its  average 
money  price  bears  to  the  average  money  price  of 
corn.  The  real  value  x)f  corn  does  not  vary 
with  thofe  variations  in  its  average  money  price, 
which  fometimes  occur  from  one  century  to  ano- 
ther. It  is  the  real  value  of  filver  which  varies 
with  them. 

Bounties  upon  the  exportation  of  any  homCr 
jTiadc  comiAodity  are  liable,  firft,  to  that  general 
objeftion  which  may  be  made  to  all  the  different 
expedients  of  the  mercantile  fyftemi  the  ob- 
jcftion  of  forcing  fome  part  of  the  induftry  of  the 
country  into  a  channel  lefs  advantageous  than' 
that  in  which  it  would  ruq  of  its  own  accord :. 
and,  fecondly,  to  the  particular  objeftion  of 
forcing  it,  not  only  into  a  channel  that  is  lefs 
advantageous,    but  into  one  that  is  aftually  dif- 

advantageous^ 
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advantageous ;  the  trade  which  cannot  be  carried  c  h^  a  p* 
t>n  but  by  means  of  a  bounty  being  neceffarily  a 
lofing  trade.  The  bounty  upon  the  exportation 
of  corn  is  liable  to  this  further  objeftion,  that  it 
-can,  in  no  refped  promote  the  raifing  of  that 
particular  commodity  of  which  it  was  meant  to 
encourage  the  produftion.  When  our  country 
gentlemen,  therefore,  demanded  the  eftablifli- 
iTient  of  the  bounty,  though  they  afted  in  imi- 
tation of  our  merchants  and  manufafturers,  they 
did  not  aft  with  that  complete  comprehenfion  of 
their  own  intereft  which  commonly  directs  the 
condudl  of  thofe  two  other  orders  of  people. 
They  loaded  the  public  revenue  with  a  very 
confiderable  expence  5  they  impofed  a  very  heavy 
tax  upon  thfe  whole  body  of  the  people  ;  but  they 
did  not,  in  any  fenfible  degree,  increafe  the  real 
value  of  their  own  commodity  j  and  by^  lowering 
fomewhat  the  real  value  of  filver,  they  dif- 
couraged,  in  fome  degree,  the  general  induftry 
of  the  country,  and,  inftead"of  advancing,  re- 
tarded more  or  lefs  the  improvement  of  their 
own  lands,  which  neceflarily  depends  upon  the 
general  induftry  of  the  country. 

To  encourage  the  production  of  any  commo- 
dity, a  bounty  upon  produftion,  one  fhould 
imagine,  would  have  a  more  direft  operation, 
than  one  upon  exportation.  It  v/ould,  befides, 
impofe  only  one  tax  upon  the  people,  that  which 
they  muft  contribute  in  order  to  pay  the  bounty. 
Inftead  of  raifing,  it  would  tend  to  lower  the 
price  of  the  commodity  in  the  home  market; 
and  thereby,   inftead  of  impofing   a   fecond  tax 
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3  o  o  K  tipon  the  people^  it  might,  at  leafl:  in  part,  ft^ 
.pay  them  for  what  they  had  contributed  to  tho 
firft.  Bounties  upon  produftion,  however,  have, 
been  very  rarely  granted.  The  prejudices  efta^ 
bliflied  by  the  commercial  fyftern  have  taught 
us  to  believe,  that  national  wealth  arifes  more 
immediately  from  exportation  th^n  from  pro- 
duiSion.  It  has  been  more  favoured  according- 
ly, as  the  more  immediate  means  of  bringing 
money  into  the  country.  Bounties  upon  pro- 
dudiion,  it  has  been  faid  too,  have  t>een  found 
by  experience  more  liable  to  frauds  than  thofc 
upon  exportation.  How  far  this  is  true,  I  know 
pot.  That  bounties  upon  exportation  have  beeq 
abufed  to  many  fraudulent  pyrpofes,  is  very 
well  known.  But  it  is  not  the  intereft  of  mer- 
chants and  manufafturers,  the  great  inventory 
of  all  thefe  expedients,  that  the  home  markeft 
ihould  be  overftocked  with  their  goods,  an  event 
which  a  bounty  ppon  produdtjon  might  fome- 
times  occafion,  A  bounty  upon  exportation,  by 
enabling  them  to  fend  abroad  the  furplus  part, 
^d  to  keep  up  the  price  of  what  remains  in  the 
home  market,  effeftually  prevents  this.  Of  all 
the  expedients  of  the  rnercantile  fyftern,  accord- 
ingly, it  is  the  one  of  which  they  are  the  fondeft, 
I  have  known  the  different  undertakers  of  fome 
particular  works  agree  privately  among  them- 
felves  to  give  a  bounty  out  of  their  own  pockets 
upon  the  exportation  of  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  goods  which  they  dealt  in.  This  expedient 
fucceeded  fo  weU,  that  it  more  than  doubled  the 
pric?  of  their  goods  in  the  horn?  market,   nofr 

y^jthftandingj 
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widiftaading  a  very  confiderable  increafe  in  the  c  h  a  p. 
produce.      The  operation  of   the  bounty  upon 
com,  muQ:  have  been  wonderfully  different,  if  i( 
has  lowered  th^  money  price  of  that  connrmodity. 

Something  like  a  bounty  upon  produftion^ 
however,  has  been  granted  upon  fome  particular 
Dccafions.  The  tonnage  bounties  given  to  the 
white-herring  and  whale- filhcries  may,  perhaps, 
be  confidered  as  fomewhat  of  this  nature.  They 
tend  diredly,  it  may  be  fuppofed,  to  render  the 
goods  cheaper  in  the  home  market  than  they 
othcrwife  woujd  be.  In  other  refpefts  their  ef* 
fe£ts,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  ar^  the  fwnc  as 
thofe  of  bounties  upon  exportation.  By  means 
of  them  a  part  of  the  capital  of  the  country  is 
employed  in  bringing  goods  to  market,  of  which 
the  price  does  not  repay  the  coft,  together  with 
the  ordinary  profits  of  ftock. 

But  though  the  tonnage  bounties  to  thol$ 
fifheries  do  not  contribute  to  the  opulence  of  the 
nation,  ^t  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  they 
contribute  to  its  defence,  by  augmenting  the 
number  of  ite  failors  and  Ihipping.  This,  it 
may  be  alleged,  may  fometimes  be  done  by 
means  of  fuch  bounties  at  a  much  fmaller  ex- 
pence,  than  by  keeping  up  a  great  ftanding 
navy,  if  I  xn^y  ufe  fuch  an  expreffion,  in  the 
fame  wiiy  as  a  ftanding  army. 

NoTwiTHSTANpiNo  thefc  favouraWe  allega- 
tions, however,  the  following  confiderations  dif- 
pofe  me  to  believe,  that  in  granting  at  leaft  onq 
of  thefe  bounties,  the  Icgiflature  lias  been  very 
groisly  impofed  upQn, 
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First,  the  herring  bufs  bounty  fecms  too  largr. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  winter  fi(hing 
177 1  to  the  end  of  the  winter  fifliing  178 1,  the 
tonnage  bounty  upon  the  herring  buls  filhery  has 
been  at  thirty  fhillings  the  ton.  During  thefe 
eleven  years  the  whole  number  of  barrels  caught 
by  the  herring  bufs  fifliery  of  Scotland  amounted 
to  378,347.  The  herrings  caught  and  cured  at 
iea,  are  called  fea  flicks.  In  order  to  render 
them  what  are  called  merchantable  herrings,  it 
is  neceflary  to  repack  them  with  an  additional 
quantity  of  fait ;  and  in  this  cafe,  it  is  reckoned, 
that  three  barrels  of  fea  fticks,  arc  ufually  re- 
packed into  two  barrels  of  merchantable  her- 
rings. The  number  of  barrels  of  merchantable 
herrings,  therefore,  caught  during  thefe  eleven 
years,  will  amount  only,  according  to  this  ac- 
count, to  252,2311.  •  During  thefe  eleven 
years  the  tonnage  bounties  paid  amounted  to 
155,463  /.  II  J.  or  to  8  J.  2  id.  upon  every  bar- 
rel of  fea  fticks,  and  to  i2j.  31^.  upon  every 
barrel  of  merchantable  herrings. 

The  fait  with  which  thefe  herrings  are  cured, 
^s  fometimes  Scotch,  and  fometimes  foreign  ialt; 
both  which  are  delivered  free  of  all  excife  duty  to 
the  fifli-curer5.  The  excife  duty  upon  Scotch 
fait  is  at  prefent  is.  6d.  that  upon  foreign  fait 
10/.  the  bulhel.  A  barrel  of  herrings  is  fuppofed 
to  require  about  one  bufhel  and  one-fourth  of  a 
bufliel  foreign  fait.  Two  bufhels  are  the  fuppofed 
average  of  Scotch  fait.  If  the  herrings  are  en- 
tered for  exportation,  no  part  of  this  duty  is  paid 
vp  y  if  entered  for  home  confumption,  whether  the 

herrings 
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Jierrings  were  cured  with  foreign  or  with  Scotch  ^  "  ^  '^^ 
(aky  only  one  fhilling  the  barrel  is  paid  up.  It 
was  the  old  Scotch  duty  upon  a  bufhel  of  fait, 
the  quantity  which,  at  a  low  eftimation,  had  been 
fuppoled  ncceflary  for  curing  a  barrel  of  herrings^ 
In  Scotland,  foreign  fait  is  very  little  ufed  for  any 
other  purpofe  but  the  curing  gf  fifli.  But  from 
the  5th  April  177 1,  to  the  5th  April  178^, 
the  quantity  of  foreign  fait  imported  amounted 
to.  936,974  bufhels,  at  eighty- four  pounds  the 
bufhel:  the  quantity  of  Scotch  ftlt  delivered 
from  the  works  to  the  fifh-curers,  to  no  more 
than  168,226,  at  fifty-fix  pounds  the  bufliel  only. 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  it  is  principally 
foreign  fait  that  is  ufed  in  the  fiflieries.  Upon 
every  barrel  of  herrings  exported  there  is,  befides,' 
a  bounty  of  2s,  'Sd.  and  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  bufs  caught  herrings  arc  exported.  Put  all 
thefe  things  together,  and  you  will  find  that,  dur- 
ing thefe  eleven  years,  every  barrel  of  bufs  caught 
herrings,  cured  with  Scotch  fait  when  exported, 
has  coft  government  xj  s.  11 1//.  j  and  when  en- 
tered for  home  confumption  14J.  3  |</. :  and  that 
every  barrel  cured  with  fpreign  fait,  when  ex- 
ported, has  coft  government  i  /.  7  j.  5  |^. ;  and 
when  entered  for  home  confmption  iL  3s.  9  |</. 
The  price  of  a  barrel  of  good  merchantable  her- 
rings runs  from  feventeen  and  eighteen  to  fojur 
and  five  and  twenty  (hillings  i  about  a  guinea  at 
^n  average  *. 

Secondly,    the   bounty  to  the  white  herring 
|ifliery  is  a  tonnage  bounty ;  and  is  proportioned 
*  See  the  accounts  at  the  end  of  the  Yolame. 
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B  o  o  R  to  the  burden  of  the  fliipj  not  to  her  dil^nte 
or  fucdefs  in  the  fifhery ;  and  it  has>  I  am  afraid, 
been  too  common  for  veflels  to  fit  out  for  the 
fole  purpofe  of  catching,  not  the  fifh,  but  the 
bounty.  In  the  year  1759,  ^^^^  the  bounty  was 
at  fifty  (hillings  the  ton,  the  whole  buis  fifhery 
of  Scotland  brought  in  only  four  barrels  of  fea 
flicks.  In  that  year  each  barrel  of  fea  dicks  coft: 
government  in  bounties  alone  113/.  15/.;  each 
barrel  of  merchantable  herrings  159  /.  y  s.  6  d. 

Thirdly,  the  nK)de  of  fifhing  for  which  this 
tonnage  bounty  in  the  white  herring  fifhery  has 
been  given    (by   bufles  or  decked  vefTels  6rom 
twenty  to  eighty  tons  burthen),  feems  not  fo  well 
adapted  to  the  fituation  of  Scotland  as  to  that  of 
Holland^  from  the  pra£^ice  of  which  country  it 
appears  to  have   been   borrowed.     Holland  lies 
at  a  great  diftance  from  the  feas  to  which  her- 
rings are  known  principally  to  refort;    and  can, 
therefore,  %  carry  on  that  fifhery  only  in  decked 
vefTels,    which  can    carry    water   and  provifions 
fufficient  for  a  voyage  to  a  diflant  fea.     But  th^ 
Hebrides  or  weflern  iflands,  the  iflands  of  Shet-  . 
land,    and  the  northern  and  north-weftern  coafls 
of  Scodand,    the   countries  in  whofe  neighbour- 
hood the  herring  fifhery  is  principally  carried  on, 
are  every  where  interfered  by  arms  of  the  fea, 
which  run  up  a  confiderable  way  into  the  land, 
and  which,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  are 
called   fea-lochs.      It  is  to  thefe   fea-lochs   that 
the   herrings  principally  refort   during   the    fea- 
fons  in  which  they  vifit  thofe  feas  -,  for  the  vifits 
of  this,  and,  1  am  afTured,  of  many  other  forts 

of 
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df  fifti,  arc  not  quite  regular  and  conftant.  A  c  h  a.  p. 
Ijoat  filhery,  therefore,  feeins  to  be  the  mode  of  J  ■ 
fifhing  bcft  adapted  to  the  peculiar  fituation  of 
Scotland :  the  fiftiers  carrying  the  herrings  on, 
Ihore,  as  faft  as  they  are  taken,  to  be  either  cured 
or  confumcd  frefli.  But  the  great  encouragement 
which  a  bounty  of  thirty  fhillings  the  ton  gives 
to  the  bufs  fifliery,  is  neceffarily  a  difcouragement  -  . 
to  the  boat  fij[hery  j  which,  having  no  fuch  bounty, 
cannot  bring  its  cured  fifti  to  market  upon  the 
feme  terms  as  the  bufs  fifliery.  The  boat  fifliery, 
accordingly,  which,  before  the  eft:ablifliment  of  ^ 
the  bufs  bounty,  was  very  confiderable,  and  is 
laid  to  have  employed  a  number  of  feamen,  not 
inferior  to  what  the  bufs  fifliery  employs  at  pre- 
fent,  is  now  gone  almoft  entirely  to  decay.  Of 
1^  former  extent,  however,  of  this  now  ruined 
and  abandoned  fifliery,  I  muft  acknowledge,  that 
I  cannot  pretend  to  fpeak  with  much  precifion: 
As  no  bounty  was  paid  upon  the  outfit  of  the 
boat-fifliery,  no  account  was  taken  of  it  by  the 
officers  of  the  ctiftoms  or  fait  duties. 

Fourthly,  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  durifig 
certain  feafons  of  the  year,  herrings  make  no  in- 
confiderable  part  of  the  food  of  the  common 
people.  A  bounty,  which  tended  to  low^  their 
price  in  the  home  market,  might  contribute  a 
good  deal  to  the  relief  of  a  great  number  of  our 
fcUow-fubjefts,  whofe  circumflanccs  are  by  no 
me^tns  affluent.  But  the  herring  bufs  bounty 
contributes  to  no  fuch  good  purpofe.  It  has 
ruined  the  boat  fifhery,  which  is,  by  fiw,  the  , 
beft  aiiapted  for  the  fupply  of  the  home  n\arket, 
7  and 
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BOOK  ^^^  ^^  additional  bounty  of  2  j.  8  i.  the  barrel 
'^-  upon  exportation,  carries  the  greater  part,  mortf 
than  two  thirds,  of  the  produce  of  the  buls 
filhery  abroad.  Between  thirty  and  forty  years 
ago,  before  the  eftablifhitient  of  the  bufs  bounty^ 
fixteerf  (hillings  the  barrel,  I  hive  been  aflured^ 
was  the  common  price  of  white  herrings^  Be- 
tween ten  and  fifteen  years  ago,  before  the  boat 
fifhery  was  entirely  ruined,  the  price  is  faid  to 
have  run  from  feventeen  to  twenty  (hillings  the 
barrel.  For  thefe  laft  five  years,  it  has,  at  an 
average,  been  at  twenty-five  (hillings  the  barrel* 
This  high  price,  however,  may  have  been  owing 
to  the  real  fcarcity  of  the  herrings  upon  the 
coafl  of  Scodand.  I  muft  obferve  too,  that  the 
cafl^  or  barrel,  which  is  ufually  fold  with  the 
herrings,  and  of  which  the  price  is  included  irf 
all  the  foregoing  prices,  has,  fince  the  com-» 
mencement  of  the  American  war,  rifen  to  about 
double  its  former  price,  or  from  about  three 
(hillings  to  about  fix  (hillings.  I  muft  likc-^ 
wife  obferve,  that  the  accounts  I  have  received 
of  the  prices  of  former  times,  have  been  by  no 
means  quite  uniform  and  confiftent ;  and  an  old 
man  of  great  accuracy  and  experience  has  aflTured 
me,  that  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  a  guinea  was 
the  ufual  price  of  a  barrel  of  good  merchantable 
herrings  i  and  this,  I  imagine,  may  ftill  be  looked 
upon  as  the  average  price.  All  accounts,  how- 
ever, I  think,  agree,  that  the  price  has  not  been^ 
lowered  in  the  home  market,  in  con(equence  of 
the  bufs  bounty. 
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When  the  undertakers  of  fiflieries,  after  fuch  crap, 
liberal  bounties  have  been  beftowed  upon  them,        J     ^ 
continue,  to  fell  their  commodity  at  the  fame,  or 
event  at  a  higher    price    than   they  were  accuf- 
tomed  to  do  before,  it  might  be  expeded  that 
their  profits  Ihould  be  very  great  j  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  thofe   of  fome  individuals  may 
have  been    fo.      In  general,    however,    I    have 
every  reafon  to   believe,    they   have  been  quite 
otherwife.     The  ufual  efFeft  of  fuch  bounties  is 
to  encourage  rafti  undertakers  to  adventure  in  a 
bufinefs  which  they  do  not  underftand,  and  what 
they  lofe  by  their  own  negligence  and  ignorance, " 
more  than  compenfates    all  that   they  can   gain 
by   the   utmoft   liberality    of    government.      In 
1750,    by   the  fame   a6t    which  firft    gave   the 
bounty  of   thirty    fhillings   the  ton  for  the   en- 
couragement  of   the    white  herring  filhery  (the 
123  Geo.  II.  chap.  24.),  a  joint  ftock  company 
^as  erefted,  with  a  capital  of  five  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds,  to  which  the  fubfcribers  (over  and 
above   all    other    encouragements,    the    tonnage 
bounty    juft    now    mentioned,    the    exportation 
bounty  of  two  {hillings  and  eight  pence  the  bar- 
rel, the  delivery  of  both  Britilh  and  foreign  fait 
duty  free)   were,    during  the   fpace  of   fourteen 
years,    for    every    hundred    pounds   which  they 
fubfcribed  and  paid  into   the  ftock   of  the    fo- 
ciety,    entided   to,  three  pounds   a  year,    to  be 
paid  by  the  receiver-general  of  the  cuftoms   in 
.equal  half' yearly   payments.      Befides  this  great 
company,    the  refidence  of  whofe  governor  and 
direftors  was  to  be  in  London,  it  was  declared 

lawful 
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BOOK  lawful  to  ereft  different  fifhing-chambers  in  all 
^  '  ^  the  different  out-ports  of  the  kingdom,  provided 
a  fum  not  lefs  than  ten  thoufand  pounds  was  fub- 
fcribed  into  the  capital  of  each,  to  be  managed 
at  its  own  rifk,  and  for  its  own  profit  ana  lofs. 
The  fame  annuity,  and  the  fame  cneotfrage- 
ments  of  all  kinds,  were  given  to  the  trade  of 
f  thofe  inferior  chambers,  as  to  that  of  the  great 

company.  The  fubfcription  of  the  ^eat  com- 
pany was  foon  filled  up,  and  fevcral  different 
fifhing-chambers  were  erefted  in  the  different 
out-ports  of  the  kingdom.  In  fpite  of  all  thefe 
encouragements,  almoft  all  thofe  different  com- 
panies, both  great  and  fmall,  lofl  either  the 
whole,  or  the  greater  part  of  their  capitals; 
fcarce  a  veftige  now  remains  of  any  of  them, 
and  the  white  herring  fifhery  is  now  entirely, 
.  or  almofl  entirely,  carried  on  by  private  ad- 
venturers. 

If.  any  particular  manufafture  was  neceHary, 
*  indeed,  for  the  defence  of  the  fociety,  it  nyight 
not  always  be  prudent  to  depend  upon  our 
neighbours  for  the  fupply ;  and  if  fuch  manu- 
fafture  could  not  otherwife  be  fupported  at 
home,  it  might  not  be  unreafonable  that  all  the 
other  branches  of  induflry  fhould  be  taxed  in 
order  to  fupport  it.  The  bounties  upon  the 
expoirtation  of  Britifh-made  fail-cloth,  and  Bri- 
,  tifh-made  gun-powder,  may,  perhaps,  both  be 
vindicated  upon  this  principle. 

But  though  it  can  very  feldom  be  reafoiKrbIc 
to  tax  the    induflry  of  the   great  Body  of  the 
people,  in  order  to  fupp<H-t  that  of  ibme  par- 
ticular 
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tlcular  ckfs  of  manufafturers ;  yet  in  the  wan-  ^  «, a  p^ 
tonnefs  of  great  prolperity,  when  the  public 
enjoys  a  greater  revenue  than  it  knows  well  what 
to  do  withj  to  give  fuch  bounties  to  favourite 
manufactures^  may^  perhaps>  be  as  natural^  as  to 
incur  any  other  idle  expence.  In  public,  as 
well  as  in  private  expences,  great  wealth  may, 
perhaps,  frequently  be  admitted  as  an  apology 
for  great  folly.  But  there  mull  furely  be  fome- 
thing  more  than  ordinary  abfurdity^  in  conti-. 
nuing  iuch  profufion  in  times  of  general  diilicultjr 
and  diftrefs. 

What  is  called  a  bounty  is  fometimes  no 
more  than  a  drawback,  and  confequently  is  not 
liable  to  the  fame  objedbions  as  what  is  properly 
a  bounty.  The  bounty,  for  example,  upon  re- 
fined fugar  exported,  may  be  confidered  as  a 
drawback  of  the  duties  upon  the  brown  and 
mufcovado  fugars,  fi-om  which  it  i?  made.  The 
bounty  upon  wrought  filk  exported,  a  drawback 
of  the  duties  upon  raw  and  thrown  fiJk  im- 
ported. The  bounty  upon  gunpowder  exported, 
a  drawback  of  the  duties  upon  brimftone  and 
faltpetre  imported.  In  the  language  of  the 
cuftoms  thofe  allowances  only  are  called  draw- 
backs, which  are  given  upon  goods  exported  in 
the  fame  form  in  which  they  are  imported.  When 
that  form  has  been  fo  altered  by  manufafture 
of  any  kind,  as  to  come  under  a  new  denomina- 
tion, they  are  called  bounties. 

Premiums  given  by  the  public  to  artifts  and 
manufefturers  who  excel  in  their  particular  oc- 
cupations, are  not  liable  to  the  fame  objeftions 
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^  ^ly^  ^  ^  bounties.    By  enooorag^  CKnorfiaor 

tericy  and  ingenuity^  they  ftrvc  id  keep  «p  Ae 
emulation  of  the  workmeB  aftually  cmpkiycd  itt 
tliolc  fcfpcSdve  ocaspafOooSj  and  are  not  coo- 
fidcrable  enough  to  turn  Cowards   any    one    of 
diem  a  greater  (hare  of  tfie  ci^itat  ef  ^  coupuy 
than  what  woutd  go  to  it  of  its  own  accord. 
Their  tendency   is  not  to  overturn  die  natural 
balance  of  enipioyments>  but  to  render  the  work 
which  is  done  in  each  as  perfeA  aid  conn^efee  as 
poffible.     The   expence  of   premiums^    befidcs, 
is   very   trifling;    that   of  boundes   very   greac 
The  bounty  upon  com  alone  has  fonaetiwcs  coft 
the  public  in  one  year  more  than  three  hxmdiecl 
diouiand  pounds. 

BouNTiss  are  fomedmes  called  premicnmy  as 
drawbacks  are  fometimes  catted  bounties*  Bw 
we  muft  in  all  cafes  attend  tx>  the  nature  of  die 
thing>  without  psg^ing  any  regard  to  the  word. 


Digreffion  concernmg  the  Corn  Trad^  and  Com 
Laws. 

T  Cannot  conclude  this  chapter  concerning 
•*  bounties,  widiout  obferving  that  die  praiiet 
which  have  been  bellowed  upon  the  law  ii^icb 
eftablifhes  the  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of 
corn,  and  upon  that  fyftem  of  regulations  which 
is  connefted  with  it,  are  alt^^her  unmerited* 
A  particular  examination  of  the  nature  of  the 
corn  trade,  and  of  the  principal  Britifh  laws 
which  relate  to  it,   will  fufficiendy   demonftrate 

th« 
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the  truth  ef  Ais  arflertiom    The  great  importance  c  h  A  p. 
of  this  ftfbje^  mufk  juftify  the  length  of  the  di- 

T»B  trade  of  the  corn  merchant  is  compofed 
of  four  different  branches,  which,  though  they 
may  fbmetimes  be  all  carried  on  .by  the  feme 
perlbn,  are  in  their  own  nature  four  feparate  and 
diftinft  trafdes.  Thefe  are,  firft,  the  trade  of 
the  inland  dealer;  fccondly,  that  of  the  mer- 
chant importer  for  home  confumption ;'  thirdly, 
that  of  the  merchant  exporter  of  honie  produce 
for  foreign  confumption ;  and,  fourthly,  that  of 
the  merchant  carrier,  or  of  the  importer  of  corn 
in  order  to  export  it  again. 

I.  The  intereft  of  the  inland  dealer,  and  that 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  how  oppofite 
foever  they  may  at  firft  fight  appear,  are,  even 
in  years  of  the  greateft  fcarcity,  exaftly  the  fame. 
It  is  his  intereft  to  raife  the  price  of  his  corn  as 
high  as  the  real  fcarcity  of  the  feafon  requires, 
and  it  can  never  be  his  intereft  to  raife  it  higher. 
By  raifing  the  price  he  difcourages  the  confump- 
tion, and  puts  every  body  more  or  left,  but 
particularly  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  upon 
thrift  and  g6od  management.  If,  by  raifing  it 
too  high,  he  difcourages  the  confumption  fb 
much  that  the  fupply  of  the  feafon  is  likely  to 
go  beyond  the  confumption  of  the  feafon,  and 
to  laft  for  fome  time  after  the  next  crop  begins 
to  come  in,  he  runs  the  hazard,  not  only  of 
lofing  a  tonfiderable  part  of  his  corn  by  natural 
caufes,  bqt  of  being  obliged  to  fell  what  remains 
of  it  for  much  lefs  than  what  he  might  have  had 

U  2  for 
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B  o  o  K  for  it  leveral  months  before.  If  by  not  raifii^ 
the  price  high  enough  he  difcouitiges  the  coir« 
fumption  fo  little,  that  the  fupply  of  the.  feafoiir 
is  likely  to  fall  (hort  of  the  confumpiion  of  the 
feafon,  he  not  only  lofes  a  part  of  the  profit 
which  he  nught  otherwife  have  made,  but  he 
cxpofes  the  people  to  fuffcr  before  the  end  of  the 
feafon,  inftead  of  the  hardfliips  of  a  dearth,  the 
dreadful  horrors  of  a  famine.  It  is  the  mterefi: 
of  the  people  that  their  daily,  weekly,  and 
monthly  confumption,  fhould  be  proportioned 
as  exaftly  as  poffiblc  to  the  fupply  of  the  feafbn.^ 
The  intereft  of  the  inland  cora  dealer  is  the 
fame.  By  fupply ing  them>  as  nearly  as  he  ca» 
judge,  in  this  proportion,  he  is  likely  to  fell  all 
his  corn  for  the  higheft  price,  and  with  the 
greateft  profit  j  and  his  knowledge  of  the  ftatc  of 
the  crop,  and  of  his  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly 
lales,.  enable  him  to  judge,  with  more  or  lefe 
accuracy,  how  far  they  really  are  fupplied  in  this 
manner.  Without  intending  the  intereft  of  the 
people,  he  is  neceflarily  led,,  by  a  regard  to  his 
own  intereft,  to  treat  them,  even  in  years  of 
fcarcity,  pretty  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
prudent  matter  of  a  veflel  is  fbmetimes  obliged 
to  treat  his  crew.  When  he  forefees  that  pro- 
vifions  are  likely  to  run  ihort,  he  puts  them 
upon  ftiort  allowance.  Though  from  excels  of 
caution  he  ihould  fometimes  do  this  without  any 
real  ncceflity>  yet  all  the  inconveniencies  which, 
his  crew  can  thereby  fufFer  are  inconfidcrable,  in 
comparifon  of  the  danger,  mifcry,  and  ruin,  to 
which  tliey  might  fometimes  be  expofed  by  a  lelk 

provident 
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provident  condufb.  Though  from  excds  of  c  h  a  p. 
avarice,  in  the  fame  manner,  the  inland  com 
merchant  fliould  fomedmes  raife  the  price  of  his 
-corn  fomewhat  higher  than  the  fc^rcity  of  the 
ieafon  requires,  yet  all  the  inconveniencies  which 
the  people  can  fufFer  from  this  conduft,  which 
^fFeftually  fecures  them  from  a  famine  in  the  end 
of  the  feafon,  arc  inconfiderablc,  in  comparifon 
of  what  they  might  have  been  expofed  to  by  a 
more  liberal  way  of  dealing  in  the  beginning  of 
it.  The  corn  merchant  himfelf  is  likely  to  fufFer 
the  mod  by  this  excefs  of  avarice ;  not  only  from 
the  indignation  which  it  generally  excites  againft 
him,  but,  though  he  fhould  efcape  the  efFeds 
of  this  indignation,  from  the  quantity  of  corn 
which  it  neceflarily  leaves  upon  his  hands  in  the 
end  of  the  feafon,  and  which,  if  the  next  feafon 
happen?  to  prove  favourable,  he  muft  always 
fell  for  a  much  lower  price  than  he  might  other- 
.  wife  have  had* 

Were  it  poffible,  indeed,  for  one  great  com- 
pany of  merchants  to  poffefs  themfclves  of  the 
wholjc  crop  of  an  extenfive  country,  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  their  interell  to  deal  with  it  as  the 
Dutch  are  faid  to  do  with  the  fpiceries  of  the 
A^oluccas,  to  deftroy  or  throw  away  a  confider- 
able  part  of  it,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  price  of 
the  reft.  But  it  is  fcarce  poffible,  even  by  the 
violence  of  law,  to  eftablifh  fuch  an  extenfive 
monopoly  with  regard  to  corn;  and,  wherever 
the  law  leaves  the  trade  free,  it  is  of  all  commo- 
dities the  leaft  liable  to  be  engroffed  or  mono- 
polized, by  the  force  of  a  few  large  capitals, 
U  3  which 
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K  which  buy  up  the  greater  part  of  it.  Not  only 
its  value  far  exceeds  what  the  capitals  of  a  £bw 
private  men  are  capable  of  purchafingj  but  fijp* 
poling  they  v^ere  capable  of  purchafmg  it,  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  produced  renders  ik}s 
purchafe  altogether  in)pra£ticable.  As  in  -every 
civilized  country  it  is  the  commodity  of  "whk^h 
the  annual  confumption  is  the  greatdl,  fo  a 
greater  quantity  of  induftry  is  annually  employed 
in  producing  corn  than  in  producii^  any  other 
commodity.  When  it  firft  comes  from  the 
ground  too^  it  is  necelTarily  divided  aonong  ^ 
greater  number  of  owners  than  any  other  com- 
modity  j  and  thcfe  owners  can  never  b^jc  coUeded 
iGfo  one  pkce  like  a  nuniber  of  independent 
manufa&urers>  but  are  necefiarily  fcattered 
through  all  the  different  corners  of  the  oouBtry, 
Thcfe  firft  owners  either  imn>ediately  fuppjy  the 
confumers  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  or  tbesy 
fupply  other  inland  dealers  who  (v^pply  th<^ 
confumers.  The '  inland  dealers  in  eorn,  there- 
fore, including  bgth  {he  farmer  4nd  the  baker, 
^re  neceflarily  more  numerous  than  the  de^2»^ 
in  any  other  commodity,  and  their  diiperfed 
fituation  renders  it  altogether  impofflble  for  them 
to  enter  into  any  general  combination.  If  in  a 
year  of  fparcity  therefore,  any  of  them  fbould 
find  that  he  had  a  good  deal  more  corn  upon 
hand  than,  at  the  current  price,  he  could  hope 
to  difpofe  of  before  the  end  of  the  feafon,  he 
would  never  think  of  keeping  up  this  price  to 
Jiis  ownxlofs,  and  to  the  fole  benefit  of  his  rivafe 
9pcJ  competitors,  buf  would   irnn^iately  lowfr 
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itj  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his  corn  before  the  new  chap. 
crop  began  to  come  in.  The  fanrie  motives,  the 
fame  interefts,  which  would  thus  regulate  the 
conduft  of  any  one  dealer,  would  regulate  that  of 
€very  other,  and  oblige  them  all  in  general  to  fall 
their  corn  at  the  price  which,  according  to  the 
belt  Qf  their  judgment,  was  moft  fuitable  to  the 
fcarcity  or  plenty  of  the  feafon. 

Whoev£r  examines,  with  attention,  the  hiftory 
of  the  dearths  and  famines  which  have  afflifted 
"  any  part  of  Europe,  during  either  the  courfe  of 
j:he  prefent  or  that  of  the  two  preceding  cen- 
turies, of  feveral  of  which  we  have  pretty  exadt 
accounts,  will  find,  I  believe,  that  a  dearth 
never  has  arifen  from  any  combination  among 
the  inland  dealers  in  corn,  nor  from  any  other 
caufe  but  a  real  fc^rcity,  oqcafioned  fometiraes, 
perhaps,  and  in  fome  particular  places,  by  the 
wafte  of  war,  but  in  by  far  the  greateft  number 
of  cafes,  by  the  fault  of  the  feafons ;  and  that  a 
famine  has  never  arifen  from  any  other  caufe 
but  the  violence  of  government  attempting,  by 
improper  means,  to  remedy  the  inconveniencies 
of  a  dearth. 

In  an  extenfive  corn  country,  between  all  the 
different  parts  of  which  there  is  a  free  commerce 
and  communication,  xhc  fcarcity  occafioned  by 
the  moft  unfavourabk  feafons  can  never  be  fo 
great  as  to  produce  a  famine;  and  the  fcantieft 
crop,  if  managed  with  frugality  and  oeconomy, 
will  maintain,  through  the  year,  the  feme  num- 
ber of  people  that  ^re  commonly  fed  in  a  more 
^uent  manner    by    one    of  moderate   plenty, 
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iere|s)y  encourages  them  to  con-  c  h  a  r, 
~"s  muft  necejHarily  produce  a  fa- 
^  end  of  the  feafon.     The  unli- 
ed  freedom  of  the  corn  trade, 
efFeftual  preventative  of  the  mi- 
me,   fo  it  is    the  beft  palliative 
niencies  of  a  dearth;  for  the  in- 
of  a  real  fcarcity   cannot  be  re- 
can  only  be  palliated.     No  trade 
the  full  proteftion  of  the  law,  and 
res  it  fo  muchi  becaufe  no  trade 
^rxpofed  to  popular  odium. 
-f  Icarcity  tlie  inferior  ranks  ofpeo- 
ir  cliftreis  to  the  avarice  of  the  com 
o    becomes    the    objeft    of  ,their 
ig nation.     Inftead  of  making  pro- 
.1  occafions^    therefore,    he  is  often 
being  utterly  ruined,  and  of  having 
.s  plundered  and  deftroyed  by  their 
I   is  in  years   of  fcarcity,    however, 
are  high,  tliat  the  corn   merchant 
iake  his  principal  profit.     He  is  ge^ 
untraft  with  fome  farmers  to  furnilh 
vTCain  number  of  years  with  a  certain 
corn  at  a  certain  price.     This  con- 
is  fettled  according  to  what  is  fup- 
le  moderate  and  reafonable,  that  is, 
«iverage  price,  which,  before  the 
^tyj  was  commonly  about  eight- 
for    the  quarter   of  wheat, 
ther  grain  in  proportion.     In 
llherefore,    the   corn  merchant 
^  of  his  corn  for  the  ordinary 

«^H  price^ 
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BOOK  The  feafons  moft  unfayourable  to  the  crop  arc 
thqfe  of  exccffivc  drought  or  exceffive  rain.  But, 
as  corn  grows  equally  upon  high  and  low  lands, 
vpon,  grounds  that  are  difpofed  to  be  too  wet, 
and  upon  thofe  that  arc  difpofed  to  be  too  dry^ 
cither  the  drooght  or  the  rain  which  is  hurtful 
to  one  part  of  the  country  is  favourable  to 
another;  and  though  both  in  the  wet  and  in 
the  dry  feafon  the  crop  is  a  good  deal  lefs  than 
in  one  more  properly  tempered,  yet  in  both 
what  is  loft  in  one  part  of  the  country  is  in  fome 
tneafure  compenfated  by  what  is  gained  in  the 
other,  In  rice  countries,  where  the  crop  not 
only  requires  a  very  moiit  foil,  but  where  in  a 
certain  period  of  its  growing  it  ipuft  be  laid 
under  water,  the  effcfts  of  a  drought  are  much 
more  difmal.  Even,  in  fuch  countries,  however, 
the  drought  is,  perhaps,,  fcarce  ever  fo  univerfal, 
as  neceffarily  to  occafion  a  famine,  if  the  govern- 
ment would  allow  a  free  trade.  The  drought  in 
Bengal,  a  few  years  ago,  might  probably  have 
occafioned  a  very  great  dearth.  Some  improper 
regulations,  fome  injudicious  reftraints  impofed 
by  the  fervants  of  the  Eaft  India  Company  upon 
the  rice  trade,  contributed,  perhaps,  to  turn  that 
dearth  into  a  famine. 

When  the  government,  in  order  to  remedy 
the  inconvcniencics  of  a  dearth^  orders  all  the 
dealers  to  fell  their  corn  at  what  it  fuppofes  a 
reafonable  price,  it  either  hinders  them  from 
bringing  it  Co  market,  which  may  fDmetimes 
produce  a  famine  even  in  the  beginning  of  th^ 
feafon;  or  if  they  bring  it  thither,    it  enable^ 
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the  ppoplci  and  thcrelj^y  encourages  thenn  to  tron-  c  if  a  r, 
fume  it  fo  faft,  as  muft  nece.ffarily  produce  a  fa- 
inine  before  the  end .  of  the  feafon.  The  unli- 
mited, unreftrained  freedom  of  the  corn  trade, 
as  it  is  the  only  effeftual  preventative  of  the  mi- 
leries  of  a  famine,  fo  it  is  the  beft  palliative 
of  the  inconveniencies  of  a  dearth;  for  the  in- 
conveniencies  of  a  real  fcarcity  cannot  be  re- 
medied; they  can  only  be  palliated.  No  trade 
deferves  'more  the  full  protection  of  the  law,  and 
no  trade  requires  it  ib  much  i  becaufe  no  trade 
is  fo  much  expofcd  to  popular  odium. 

In  years  of  fcarcity  the  inferior  ranks  of  peo- 
ple impute  their  diftrefs  to  the  avarice  of  the  com 
merchant,  who  becomes  the  object  of  ,their 
hatred  and  indignation.  Inftead  of  making  pro- 
fit upon  fuch  occafipns,  therefore,  he  is  often 
in  danger  of  being  utterly  ruined,  and  of  having 
his  magazines  plundered  and  deftroyed  by  their 
violence.  It  is  in  ye^rs  of  fcarcity,  however, 
when  prices  are  high,  that  the  corn  merchant 
expefts  to  make  his  principal  profit.  He  is  ge- 
nerally in  contract  with  fome  farmers  to  furnilh 
him  for  a  certain  number  of  years  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  corn  at  ^  certain  price.  This  con- 
'  (raft  price  is  fettled  according  to  what  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  moderate  and  reafonable,  that  is, 
the  ordinary  or  average  price,  which,  before  the 
late  years  of  fcarcity,  was  commonly  about  eight- 
^nd-twenty-fliillinjgs  fpr  l;he  quarter  of  wheat, 
^d  for  that  pf  opher  jgrain  in  proportion.  In 
years  of  fcarcity,  therefore,  the  corn  merchant 
\>wy%  ?  great  part  of  jiis  corn  for  the  ordinary 

price. 
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HOOK  pocCj  Mod  fells  it  for  a  much  higher.  That 
this  extraordinary  profit^  however^  is  no  more 
than  fuiSicient  to  put  his  trade  upon  a  fair  level 
with  other  trades^  and  Co  compenfate  the  many 
lo0es  ^hich  he  fuftains  upon  other  occalions^ 
both  from  the  perifhable  nature  of  the  commo- 
dity itfelf,  and  from  the  frequent  and  unforcleea 
fluftuadons  of  its  price,  feems  evident  enough, 
from  this  fingle  circumftance,  that  great  fortunes 
are  as  feldom  made  in  this  as  in  any  other  trade* 
The  popular  odium,  however,  which  attends  it 
in  years  of  fcarcity,  the  only  years  in  which  it 
can  be  very  profitable,  renders  people  of  cha- 
tadter  and  fortune  averfc  to  enter  into  it.  It  i$ 
abandoned  to  an  inferior  fet  of  dealers;  and 
millers,  bakers,  mealmcn,  and  meal  faftors,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  wretched  huckfters,  arc 
almoft  the  only  middle  people  that^  in  the  home 
market,  come  between  the  grower  and  the  con^ 
fumer. 

Thj£  ancient  policy  of  Europe,  inftead  of  dif^ 
countenancing  this  popular  odium  againft  a  trade 
fo  beneficial  to  the  public,  feems,  on  the  conr 
trary,  to  have  authorifed  and  encouraged  it.  , 

By  the  5th  and  6.th  of  Edward  VI.  cap.  14.  it 
was  enafted.  That  whoever  (hould  buy  any  corn 
or  .grain  with  intent  to  fell  it  again,  Ihould  b^ 
reputed  an  unlawful  engrofler,  and  fhould,  for 
the  firil  fault,  fufFer  two  months  imprifonment^ 
and  forfeit  the  value  of  the  corn ;  for  the  fecond, 
fufFer  fix  months  imprifonment,  and  forfeit 
double  the  value;  and  fpr  the  .third,  be  fet  in 
the  pillory,  fuffcr  imprifonment  dtiring  the  king's 

pleafure^ 
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pkafurc,   and  forfeit  aU  his  goods  .and  chattek.  c  «  a  »• 
Tb^  ancient  policy  of  naoft  other  parts  of  Eurcjie 
was  no  better  than  that  of  England. 

Our  anceftors  ieem  to  have  imagiaed  that  the 
people  would  buy  their  corn  cheaper  pf  the  £uv 
mer  than  of  the  corn  merchant,  who,  they  weac 
afraid,  would  require,  over  and  above  the  pria 
which  he  paid  to  the  fanner,  an  exorbitant  pro- 
fit to  himfelf.  They  endeavom-ed,  thereforo,  to 
annihilate  his  trade  adtogeth^n  T£ey  even  «a^ 
deavoured  to  hinder  4s  much  ds  polfihle ,  4qr 
raiddk  man  of  any  kind  fvQm  coming  in  be^ 
•tween  the  grower  and  the  confumer ;  and  i3w 
was  the  meaning  of  the  many  reftraints  which 
they  impofed  upon  the  trade  of  thofe  whom  rfiey 
/Called  kidders  or  carri^  of  corn,  a  trade  whkk 
nobody  w^  allowed  to  exercife  without  a  licenoe 
afcertaining  his  qindificaitions  as  a  man  of  pro- 
bity and  fair,  dealing.  The  authority  of  three 
juftices  of  the  peace  was,  by  the  flatute  of  Edr4 
ward  VI.  neceflary,  ia  order  to  grant  this  hr- 
cencc.  But  even  this  rellraint  was  afterwands 
thought  iflfufficient,..and  by  a  ftatute  of  Elizai- 
beth,  the  privilege  of  granting  it  was  con&ned  «9 
the  quarter- fefliofts. 

Th«  ancient  pplicy  of  Europe  endeavoured  m 
this  manner  to  regulatie  agriculture^  the-  great 
trade  of  the  country,  by  ipaxims  quite  dificncor 
from  thofe  which  it  eftablifhed  with  regard  to 
manufa£ture$,  the  great  trade  of  the  towas.  By 
leaving  the  former  no  other  cuftonacrs  but  either 
the  confumers  or  tteir  immediate  fai^tors,  the 
l^idders  and  carriers  pf  corn,,  it  endeavoured  to 

force 
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9  o  o  K  force  him  to  exercife  the  trade,  not  only  of  a  far^ 
mcr,  but  of  a  corn  merchant  or  corn  retailer. 
On  the  contrary,  it  in  many  cjifcs  prohibited  the 
manufadurer  from  exercifing  the  trade  of  a  Ibop- 
keeper,  or  from  felling  his  own  goods  by  retail. 
It  meant  by  the  one  law  to  promote  the  general 
snterefl:  of  the  country,  or  to  render  corn  cheap, 
without,  perhaps,  its  being  well  undcrftood  how 
^is  was  to  be  done.  By  the  other  it  meant  to 
promote  that  of  a  particular  order  of  men,  the 
ihopkeepers,  who  would  be  fo  much  undedblct 
by  the  manufafturcr,  it  was  fuppofed,  that  their 
trade  would  be  ruined  if  he  was  allowed  to  retail 
at  all. 

The  manufafturer,  however,  though  he  had 
been  allowed  to  keep  a  fhop,  and  to  fell  his  own 
goods  by  retail,  could  not  have  underfold  the 
common  fhopkeeper-  Whatever  part  of  his  ca- 
pital he  might  have  placed  in  his  (hop,  he  muft 
•  have  withdrawn  it  from  his  manufadkure.  In 
order  to  carry  on  his  bufincfs  on  a  level  with 
that  of  other  people,  as  he  muft  have  had  the 
profit  of  a  manufafturer  on  the  one  part,  fo  he 
muft  have  had  that  of  a  fliopkeeper  upon  the 
other.  Let  us  fuppofe,  for  example,  that  in  the 
particular  town  where  he  lived,  ten  per  cent,  was 
the  ordinary  profit  both  of  manufaduring  and 
ihopkeeping  (lock;  he  muft  in  this  cafe  have 
charged  upon  every  piece  of  his  own  goods 
which  he  fold  in  his  ftiop,  a  profit  of  twenty  per 
^  cent.  When  he  carried  them  from  his  work- 
houfe  to  his  fhop,  he  muft  have  valued  them  at 
the  price  for  which  he  could  have  fold  them  to  a 
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dealer  or  Ihopkeepcr,  who  would  have  bought  ^  ^^  ■*« 
them  by  wholefale.  If  he  valued  them  lower, 
he  loft  a  part  of'  the  profit  of  his  manufa&uring 
capital.  When  ag^in  he  fold  them  from  his 
ihop>  unlefs  he  got  the  fame  price  at  which  a 
ihopkeeper  would  have  (old  them^  he  loft  a  part 
of  the  profit  of  his  ihopkeeping  capital.  Though 
he  might  appear^  therefore^  to  make  a  doubler 
profit  upon  the  fame  piece  of  goods>  yet  as  thefe 
goods  made  fucccflively  a  part  of  two  diftindt 
capitals,  he  made  but  a  fingle  profit  upon  the 
whole  capital  employed  about  them ;  and  if  he 
made  lefs  than  his  profit,  he  was  a  lofer,  or  did 
not  employ  his  whole  capital  with  the  fame  ad- 
vantage as  the  greater  part  of  his  neighbours. 

What  the  manufadlurer  was  prohibited  to  do, 
the  farmer  was  in  fome  meafure  enjoined  to  do  > 
to  divide  his  capital  between  two  different  em- 
ployments i  to  keep  one  part  of  it  in  his  grana-- 
ries  and  ftack  yard;  for  fupplying  the  occafional' 
demands  of  the  market;  and  to  employ  the 
other  in  the  cultivation  of  his  land.  But  as  he 
could  not  afford  to  employ  the  latter  for  left 
than  the  ordinary  profits  of  farming  ftock,  (a 
he  could  as  little  afford  to  employ  the  former  for 
lefs  than  the  ordinary  profits  of  mercantile  ftock; 
Whetl^r  the  ftoek  which  really  carried  on  tlie 
bufinefs  of  the  corn  merchant  belonged  to  the 
perfon  who  was  called  a  farmer,  or  to  the  perfon^ 
who  was  called  a  corn  merchant,  an  equal  profit 
was  in  both  cafes  requifite,  in  order  to  indemnify 
its  owner  for  employing  it  in  this  manner-;  m 

order  to  put  his  bufinefs  upon  a  level  with  other 

trades^ 
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1  o  d  k:  tirades^  and  in  btder  to  hinder  bim  fronr^  haridg; 
^^^  ,  art  ifitercft  to  change  it  as  .foon  as  poflible  for 
firnie  other.  Tke  iamner,  tkerefcre,  ith^  was 
ilius  forced  to  exercife  the  trade  of  a  cora  mer* 
chant,  couU  not  afibrd  ta  fell  hti  com  cheaper 
diaa  any  other  corn  merchant  imiald  have  kveii 
obliged  to  do  in  the  cafe  of  a  free  coMpe-^ 
tition^ 

Th&  dealer  Drfio  can  empiof  his  whole  ftock 
m  one  fingle  branch  of  bofineis^  has  an  advan^ 
tage  of  the  fame  kind  widi  the  workmaa  who 
can  employ  his  whole  labour  in  one  fingle  ope-» 
J^aeion*  A&  the  latter  acquires  a  dexterity  whkh 
enables  him>  with  the  iame  two  hands>  to  per- 
form a  nEiuch  greater  quantity  of  work;  fo  the 
former  acquires  fo  eafy  and  ready  a  method  of 
tranfafting  his  buiuiefs>  of  buying  and  difjpofmg 
of  his  goods^  that  with  the  fame  capital  he  can 
Grania&  a  much  greater  quantity  of  bufineis.  As 
tbe  one  can  comntionly  afibrd  his  work  a  good 
de^  cheaper^  fo  the  other  can  commonly  afibrd 
lus  goods  fomcwhat  cheaper  than  if  his  (lock  and 
attention  were  both  employed  about  a  gneater 
variety  of  objefts.  The  greater  part  of  manu-* 
fo£l:urer&  could  not  afford  to  retail  their  owa 
gpods  fo  cheap  as  a  vigilant  and  aftive  (hop- 
keeper^  whole  fole  bufineis  it  was  to  buy  them 
by  wholdale,  and  to  retail  them  again.  The 
greater  part  of  farmers  could  ftiU  kfs  afford  to 
retail  their  own  corn>  to  fupply  the  inhabitants 
of  a  town,  at  perhaps  four  or  five  miles  di£- 
tancc  from  the  greater  part  of  them>  fo  cheap 
as  ^  vigilant  and  active  corn  merchant,  whole 

fole 
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fete  bufinefs  k  was  to  purchafe  corn  by  whokfale,  c  h  a^pv 
ta  colkdl  k  into^  a  great  magazine,  and  ta  retail 
it  again. 

Trii  feiw  which  proWbited  the  nnan^feiauFet 
from  exercifing  the  trade  of  a  ftiopkeeper,  endca- 
voored  to  force  tht$  diTifion  in  die  employmene 
0^  ftock  to  go  im  &fter  than  ii:  fnight  otherwife 
have  done.    The  law  which  obliged  the  farmer 
to  exercife  the  trade  of  a  cora  merchant,  endca- 
youred  to  kinder  it  from  going  on  fo  faft«    Bodt 
hms  were  evident  violations   of  natural  Kberty^ 
and  therefore  unjuft;  and  thejr  were  both  too  as? 
impolitic  as  they  were  vinjuft.     It  is  the  intercfl? 
of  every  focicty,  that  things  of  riiis  kind  IhouldB 
never  either  be  forced  or  obftriifted.     The  jnanr 
who  employs  either  his  labour  or  his  ftock  in  a- 
greater  variety  of  ways  than  his  fituation  rcndem- 
neceifary,  can  never  hwt  his  neighbour  by  un- 
duelling  him.     He  may  hurt  himfelfi   and  he 
generally  does  fo.     Jack  of  all  trades  will  never 
be  rich,  fays  the  proverb.     But  the  law  ought 
always  to  truft  people  with  the  care  of  their  owa 
intereft,  as  in  their  local  fituations  they  muft  ge- 
nerally be  able  to  judge  better  of  it  than  the 
Icgiflator    can   do.      The  law,    however,   which 
obliged  the    farmer    to  exercife  the   trade  of  a 
corn  merchant,  was  by  far  the  moft  pernicious  of 
the  two. 

'It  obftrufted  not  only  that  divifion  in  the 
Qnnployment  of  ftock  which  is  fo  advantageous 
to  every  4beiety,  but  it  obftrufted  like  wife  the 
irnprovement  and  cultivation  of  the  land.  By 
obliging  the  farmer  to,  carry  on  two  trades  in- 
lo  ftead 
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BOOK  ftead  of  one^  it  forced  hiiti  to  divide  his  capital 
*^*  ,  into  two  parts^  of  which  one  onlf  cotfld  be  em^ 
fdojred  in  cultivation.  But  if  he  had  been  at 
Vbcny  to  fell  his  whole  crop  to  i  corn  merchant 
as  fait  as  he  could  threfh  it  out>  his  whole  capi- 
tal might  have  returned  immediately,  to  the  land, 
and  have  been  employed  in  buying  more  cattle^ 
and  hiring  more  fervants,  in  order  to  improve 
and  cultivate  it  better*  But  by  being  oUiged 
to  fell  his  corn  by  retail,  he  was  obliged  to  keq> 
a  great  part  of  his  capital  in  his  granaries  and 
ftack  yard  through  the  year,  and  could  notj 
tfierefore,  cultivate  fo  well  as  with  the  fame  ca- 
pital he  might  otherwife  'have  done*  This  law^ 
therefore,  ncceflarily  obflrufted  the  improve- 
ment of  the  land,  and,  inilead  of  tending  to  ren- 
der corn  cheaper,  muft  have  tended  to  render  it 
fcarcer,  and  therefore  dearer,  than  it  would 
otherwife  have  been* 

After  the  bufinefs  of  the  farmer,  that  of  the 
corn  merchant  is  in  reality  the  trade  which,  if 
properly  protefted  and  encouraged,  would  con- 
tribute the  moft  to  the  raifing  of  corn.  It  would 
llipport  the  trade  of  the  farmer,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  trade  of  the  wholefale  dealer  fupports 
that  of  die  manufadlurer. 

The  wholefale  dealer,  by  affording  a  ready 
market  to  the  manufafturer,  by  taking  his  goods 
off  his  hand  as  fall  as  he  can  make  them,  and  by 
ibmetimes  fven  advancing  their  price  to  him  be- 
^re  he  has  made  them,  enables  him  to  keep  his 
whole  capital,  and  ibmetimes  even  more  than 
his  whole  capital,  conftantly  employed  in  manu- 

fadturing^ 
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ia6luring,   and    confequently    to    rrtanufadufe    a  c  ^  .a  p. 
much  greater  quantity  of  goods  than  if  he  was  ' — -^ — i* 
obliged  to  difpofe  of  them  himfelf  to  the  unme- 
diate  confumers,  Or  even  to  the  retailers.     As  the 
capital  of  the  wholefale  merchant  too  is  generally 
fufficient  to  replace  that  of  many  manufafturers, 
this  intercourfe  between   him  and  them  interefts 
the  owner  of  a  large  capital  to  fupport  the  own- 
ers of  a  great  number  of  fmall  ones,  and  to  affift 
them  in  thofe  loffes  and  misfortunes  which  might  - 
otherwife  prove  ruinous  to  them. 

An  intercourfe  of  the  fame  kind  univerfally 
eftabliflied  between  the  farmers  and  the  corn 
merchants,  would  be  attended  with  efFefts  equally 
beneficial  to  the  farmers.  ,  They  would  be  en* 
abled  to  keep  their  whole  capitals,  and  even 
more  than  their  whole  capitals,  conftantly  em- 
ployed in  cultivation*  In  caft  of  any  of  thofc 
accidents,  to  which  no  trade  is  more  liable  than 
theirs,  they  would  find  in  their  ordinary  cuf- 
tomer,  the  wealthy  corn  merchant,  a  perfon  who 
had  both  an  intereft  to  fupport  them,  and  the 
ability  to  do  it,  and  they  would  nor,  as  at  pre*, 
fent,  be  entirely  dependent  upon  the  forbearance 
of  their  landlord,  or  the  mercy  of  his  fteward* 
Were  it  pofllble,  as  perhaps  it  is  not,  to  eftablifh 
this  intercourfe  univerfally,  and  all  at  once,  were 
it  poffible  to  turn  all  at  Once  the  whole  farming 
flock  of  the  kingdom  to  its  proper  bufinefs,  the 
cultivation  of  land,  withdrawing  it  froni  every 
ojher  employment  into  which  any  part  of  it  may 
be  at  prefent  diverted,  ^nd  were  it  poflTible,  in 
order   to   fupport   and   ajSiD:    upon    occafion   the 

Vol.  !!•  X  operations 
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BOOR  operations  of  this  great  (lock,  to  provide  all  at 
I  once  another  ftock  almoft  equally  great,  it  is  not 
perhaps  very  cafy  to  imagine  hew  great,  how  cx- 
tenfive,  and  how  fudden  would  be  the  improve- 
ment which  ^is  change  of  circumftances  would 
alone  produce  upon  the  whole  face  of  the 
country. 

The  ftatute  of  Edward  VI.,  therefore^  by  pro- 
hibiting as  much  as  poflible  any  middle  man 
from  coming  in  between  the  grower  and  the 
confumer,  endeavoured  to  annihilate  a  trade,  of 
Which  the  free  exercife  is  not  only  the  beft  pal- 
liative of  the  inconveniencics  oif  a  dearth,  but 
the  beft'  preventative  of  that  calamity  :  after  the 
trade  of  the  farmer,  no  trade  contributing  fo 
much  to  the  growing  of  corn  as  that  of  the  corn 
merchant. 

The  rigour  of  this  law  was  afterwards  foftened 
by  feveral  fubfequent  ftatutes,  which  fucccffively 
permitted  the  engrofling  of  corn  when  the  price 
of  wheat  ftiould  not  exceed  twenty,  twenty-four, 
thirty-two,  and  forty  (hillings  the  quarter.  At 
laft,  by  the  15th  of  Charles  II.  c.  7.  the  engroflT- 
ing  or  buying  of  corn  in  order  to  fell  it  again,  as 
long  as  the  price  of  wheat  did  not  exceed  forty- 
eight  ftiillings  the  quarter,  and  that  of  other 
grain  in  proportion,  was  declared  lawful  to  all 
perfons  not  being  foreftallers,  that  is,  not  felling 
again  in  the  fame  market  within  three  months. 
All  the  freedom  which  the  trade  of  the  inland 
corn  dealer  has  ever  yet  enjoyed,  was  beftowcd 
upon  it  by  this  ftatute.  The  ftatute  of  the 
twelfth  of  the  prefent  king,  which  .repeals  almoft 

all 
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^  thf  Other  ^qckifi  )aw9  $ig^nft  engro^ers  and  c  ha  r. 
fore^allers^  does  njic  rjsipf al^e  reftn£lioo3  of  this 
particular  ftat^ite^  wl)ic^  therefore  ^11  9ontia\]c 
in  force. 

This   ftatute^    hawcver>     authorifes  in    finne 
meaiure  two  very  abfiird  popular  prjgudices. 

FiRST^    it  fuppofes   that   when  the  price  of 
wheat  has  rilen  (b  high   as   forty-eight  Ihillings^ 
the  quarter^  and  that  of  other  grain  in  propor- 
tion, corn  is  likely  to  ^  fo  engrofled  as  to  hurt 
the  pe(^le.     3ut  from  what  has   been   already 
faid^  it  ieems  evident  enough  that  corn  can  at  no 
price  be  fo  ^ngrofled  by  the  inland  dealers  as  to 
hurt  the  people :    and   forty- eight  IhiiliAgs    the 
quarter  befides,   though  it  may  be  considered  as 
a  very  high  price,  yet  in  years  of  icareity  it  is  a 
price  which   frequently  takes  place  immediatel|y 
after  harveft,   when  fcarcc  any  part  of  the  new 
crop  can  be  fold  off,  and  vrhtn  it  is  iippolfible 
even  for  ignorance  to  fuppofe  that  Any  part  of  it 
can  be  fo  engrofled  as  to  hurt  the  people. 

Secondly,  it  fuppofes  that  there  is  a  certain 
price  at  which  corn  is  likely  to  be  foreftalled, 
that  is,  bought  up  in  order  to  be  fold  again  foon 
after  in  the  fame  market,  fo  as  to  hurt  the 
people.  But  if  a  merchant  ever  buys  up  corn^ 
either  going  to  a  particular  market  or  in  a  parti;- 
cular  market,  in  order  to  fell  it  again  foon  aftor 
in  the  fame  market,  it  muft  be  becaufe  he  judges 
that  the  market  cannot  be  fo  liberally  fupplied 
through  the  whole  feafon  as  upon  that  particular 
occafion,  and  tha(  th^  pr^^>  therefprf^  muft 
X  a  fdo}i 
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B  o  J)  K  foon  rife;     If  he  judges  wrong  in  this,   and  if  the 
pried  does  not  rife,  he  not  only  lofes  the  whole 
profit  of  the   flock    which  he  employs  in   this 
manner,  biit  a  part  of  the  ftock  itfelfi   by  the  ex- 
pence     and    lofs    which    neceffarily    attend    the 
ftoring  and  keeping  of  corn.     He  hurts  himfelf, 
therefore,   much  more  effentially  than  he  can  hurt 
even  the  particular  people  whom  he  may  hinder 
from  fupplying   themfelves   upon  that  particular 
market  day,  becaufe  they  may  afterwards  fupply 
themfelves  juft  as  cheap  upon  any  other  market 
day.     If  he  judges  right,   inftead  of  hurting  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  he  renders  them  a  moft 
important  fervice.     By  making  them  feel  the  in- 
conveniencies  of  a  dearth  fomewhat  earlier  than 
they  othcrwife  might  do,  he  prevents  their  feel-^ 
ing  them  afterwards  fo  feverely  as  they  certainly 
would  do,  if  the  cheapnefs  of  price  encouraged 
theiii  to  confume  fafter  than  fuited  the  real  fear- 
city  of  the  feafon.     When  the  fcarcity  is   real, 
the  bed  thing  that  can  be  done  for  the  people  is 
to  divide  the  inconveniencies  of  it  as  equally    as 
poffible   through  all   the   different   months,    and 
weeks,  and  days  of  the  year*     The  interefl  of  the 
.corn  merchant   makes   him  fludy  to  do  this  as 
exaftly  as  he   can:  and  as  no  other  perfbn  can 
have  either  the  fame  interefl,  or  the  fame  know- 
ledge,  or  the  fame  abilities  to  do  it  fo  exa6lly  as 
he,  this  mofl  important  operation  of  commerce 
ou^t  to  b^  trufled  entirely  to  him^  or,  in  other 
words,  the  corn  trade,  fo  far  at  leafl  as  concerns 
'the  fupply  .of  the  home  ixiarketx  ought  to  be  left 
.perfeftly  free.  ^   _ 

The 
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'  The  popular  fear  of  ,cngroffing  and  fore-  ^  "  ^  ^^ 
flailing  may.be  compared  to  the  popular  terrorjs 
and  .fufpicion3  of  witchcilaft.  The  unfortunate 
wretches  accufed  of  this  latter  crime  were  not 
more  innocent  of  the  misfortunes  inpiputed  to 
them,  than  thofe  who  have  been  accufed  of  tht 
former.  The  law  which  p«t  an  end  to  all  pro- 
fecutions  againft  witchcrfrft,  which  put  it  out  o£ 
any  man's  power  to  gratify  his  own  malice  by 
accufing  his  neighbour  of  that  imaginary  crime, 
fcems  efFeftually  to  have  put  an  end  to  thofe 
fears  and  fufpicions,  by  taking  •away  the  great 
caufe  which  encouraged  and  fupported  them. 
The  law  which  fhould  reftore  entire  freedom  to 
the  inland  trade  of  corn,  would  probably  prove 
as  efFcftual  to  put  an  end  to  the  popular  fears  of 
cngrofling  and  foreftalling.  ., 

The  15th  of  Charles  IL  c.  7.  however,  with 
all  its  imp^rfe£tions,  has  perhaps  contributed 
more  both  to  the  plentiful  fupply  of  the  home 
market,  and  to  tht  increale  of  tillage,  than  any 
other  law  in  the  ftatute  book.  It  is  from  this 
law  that  the  inland  corn  trade  ha^  derived  aU  the 
liberty  and  proteftion  which  it  has  ever  yet 
enjoyed  j  and  both  the  fupply  of  the  home  mar- 
ket, and  the  intereft  of  tillage,  are  much  more 
cffedtually  promoted  by  the  inland,  than  either 
by  the  importation  or  ijxportatiop  tr?tde, 

The  proportion  of  tj>^  average  quantity  of  al} 
forts  of  grain  imported  intp  Qreat  Britain  to  that 
of  all  forts  of  grain  Gonfumed*,  it  has  been  com* 
puted  by  the  author  of  the  trafts  upon  the  cori) 
trade,  dpfs  pot  exceed  that  of  one  to  five  hyn- 
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*  ^^ <1^  »m1   feventf .     F6t   f^^^tfi^  Ae    hdoae 

^^_^1_,  tMMkit,  therefore,  die  lAfKMaoce  of  the  i/^atd 

tnbk  tnySt  be  to  diat  «f  (hc^  in^rtttkte  trid€  ^ 

firi  hundred  and  te^tmj  to  oAe.  * 

THft  liftt^age  qtiandt^  6f  all  loM  df  gndA  €x- 

forced  froni  Grdit  BriMin  doeft  ttdl,  a^toidi^  id 

die   fiUAe   atithor,    (tteed  dK   ted-iM-ddrtiedi 

part  of  the  anntid  produce.    For  the  en€6urage- 

mtet  of  tilk^5  di^fere,  by  providing  a  fflarfeet 

lor  the  home  prodii^^^  the  importance  of  die  in* 

^     land  tf ade  liiuft  be  to  thit  6f  the  tj^ortatidfi 

trade  ai  thirtj  to  one. 

I  itAVE  no  great  fiddk  iii  political  aridmMlki 
find  I  meaii  not  to  warraiit  the  exafinels  of 
either  of  thele  comptitadoild.  I  liientioii  thtoi 
only  in  order  to  IhoW  df  how  mudi  lefi  confix 
quence^  in  the  opinion  of  the  moft  judicious  and 
experienced  perfons,  the  Ibjetgn  trade  of  eorft  is 
than  the  home  trade.  The  great  ch^pne^  of 
corn  in  the  years  immedtaiel^  pfededin|;  fte  tfta- 
blifliment  of  the  bounty,  tf  ay  ^rh^ps,  with  fei- 
Ion,  be  afcribed  in  ibffie  fneidtire  t6  die  6^n^i6n 
fef  this  ftatute  6f  Chlrles  IL,  whi€h  had  bten  en- 
aaed  about  five-ahd-twenty  yHts  before,  and 
which  had  therefore  full  time    to   produd^    its 

effca. 

A  verV  few  Wofdi  *iU  fuffieittajr  explain  ill 
that  I  have  to  fay  cohterniiig  the  dthcr  thrtt 
branches  of  the  dorn  trade. 

11.  The  trade  of  the  merfhiAt  irh^ortef  6f 
foreign  corn  for  home  eohfurii^tioft,  Evidently 
tontributes  to  the  immediitd  fupply  if  die  hoitt* 
market,  and  muft  fo  &r  b4  iihAcdiatdy  behe^ 

ficial 
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filial  to  ^  great  body  of  the  people.  It  teftds^c  ^a  r. 
iadeed>  to  lower  fomewhat  the  average  money 
price  of  cerh,  but  not  to  diminifli  its  real  vsdue» 
or  the  quantity  t}(  labour  which  it  is  eapable  of 
mtintaining.  If  inlportation  was  at  all  times 
free,  our  farmers  and  country  gentkmen  w0uki| 
probably,  one  year  with  another,  get  lefi  money 
for  their  corn  than  they  do  at  prefent^  when  im^ 
portation  is  at  moft  times  in  efFed  prohibited  i 
but  the  money  which  they  got  would  be  of  more 
value^  would  buy  more  goods  of  all  other  kinds^ 
and  would  employ  more  labour.  Th^ir  rod 
wealth,  their  real  revenue,  thereforei  would  be 
the  fame  as  at  prefent,  though  it  mig^t  be  ex^ 
piieifed  by  a  fmalier  quantity  of  filver ;  and  they 
would  neither  be  difabled  nor  difcotiraged  froni 
cultivating  corh  as  much  as  they  do  at  prefeht; 
On  the  contrary,  as  the  rife  in  the  real  value  of 
fiiv^r,  in  confequence  of  lowering  the  money 
price  of  corn,  lowers  fomewhat  the  money  price 
of  all  other  commodities,  it  gives  the  induftry 
of  die  country,  where  it  takes  place,  fonne  advan- 
tage in  ^1  foreign  markets,  and  thereby  tends 
to  encourage  and  increafe  that  induftry.  But 
the  extent  of  the  home  market  for  com  muft  be 
in  proportion  to  the  general  induftry  of  the 
coiuntry  where  it  grows,  or  to  the  number  of 
thofe  who  produce  Ibmething  elfe,  and  there- 
fore have  fomeching  elfe,  or  what  comes  to  the 
fanie  thing,  the  price  of  fomething  elfe,  to  give 
in  exchange  for  corn.  But  in  every  country  the 
home  market,  as  it  is  the  neareft  and  moft  con« 
venientj  fo  is  it  likewife  the  greateft  and  mtiEt 
^  4  important; 
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important  market  for  corn.  That  rife  in  the 
real  value  of  filver,  therefore,  which  is  the  eflfe^ 
of  lowering  the  average  money  price  of  corn, 
tends  to  enlarge  the  greateft  and  nsioft  important 
market  for  corn,  and  thereby  to  encourage,  in- 
ftead  of  difcouraging,  its  growth. 

By  the  (2 2d  of  Charles  II.  c.  13.  the  importa- 
tion of  wheat,  whenever  the  price  in  the  home 
market  did  not  exceed  fifty-three  (hillings  and 
four  pence  the  quarter,  was  fubjefted  to  a  duty 
.of  fixteen  Ihillings  the  quarter;  and  to  a  duty  of 
eight  ihillings  whenever  the  price  did  not  exceed 
four  pounds.  The  former  of  thefe  two  prices 
has,  for  more  than  a  century  paft,  taken  phtce 
only  in  times  of  very  great  fcarcityj  and  the 
latter  has,  fo  far  as  I  know,  not  taken  place  at 
all.  Yet,  till  wheat  had  rifen  above  this  latter 
price,  it  was  by  this  ftatute  fubjefted  to  a  very 
high  duty;  and,  till  it  had  rifen  above  the  for-.- 
fner^  to  a  duty  which  amounted  to  a  prohibition. 
The  importation  of  other  forts  of  grain  was  re* 
ftraincd  at  rates,  ^nd  by  duties,  in  proportion  to 
the  value  of  the  grain,  almoft  equally  high  ^, 

*  Before  the  ijtb  of  the  prefient  king,  the  followiog  were  the  flatlet  pay- 
fb)e  upon  the  importation  of  |he  dift'ercot  font  of  graio  { 

Grain,  Duties* 

Beans  to  aSs.  per  qr.      191.  10 d.  after  till  40s. 
'IB^lcy  tQ  ^Ss.  19s.  iqd. 

fd*h  if  prohibited  b^  the  annual  Malt-tax  Bill, 
Cats   to  J  6 1.  5  s.  10  d.  after 

peafe  to  4QI.      .         |6s.    od,  after 
|lye     to  36s,  19  s.  lod.       till 

Wheat  to  44  s.,  »I8.    9d.      till 

till  4I.  and  after  thgt  abpu^  is..4d, 
Pocjc  wheat  to  39s.  per  qr.  to  p^y  16s. 

Thefe  different  duties  were  inipcfed,  partly  by  the  ild  of  Charles  IT.  in 
place  of  the  Old  Subfidy,  partly  by  the  New  Subfidy»  by  the  O^e-third  and 
^yyo  thirds  §abBdy,  and  by  the  Si^bfidy  1747. 

■^    **  Subfecjueni 


Duties,             putitxm 

1 401.      . 

16  s.  8d.  then  isd. 

Rill 

i6s»                  ix<U 

Dill, 

9fd. 

9id. 

40  8.         . 

16s  Sd.  then  izd. 

53  »•  4<J. 

%•}%»        then    St, 
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Subfcqucnt    laws    ftill    further    increafed    diofe  P  ^^  «*• 
duties. 

The  diljrefs  which,  in  years  of  fcarcity,  the 
ftrift  execution  of  thofelaws  might  have  brought 
upon  the  people,  would  probably  have  been  very 
great.  But^  upon  fuch  occafions,  its  executicMv 
"was  generally  fufpended  by  temporary  ftatutes, 
which  permitted,  for  a  limited  time,  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  corn.  The  neceffity  of  thclk 
temporary  ftatutes  fufficiently  demonftrates  the 
impropriety  of  this  general  one. 

These  reftraints  upon  importation,  though 
prior  to  the  cftablifliment  of  the  bounty,  were 
diilated  by  the  fame  fpirit,  by  the  fame  prin- 
ciples, which  afterwards  enaftcd  that  regulation. 
How  hurtful  foever  in  themfelves,  thefe  or  fomc 
other  reftraints  upon  importation  became  necef- 
fary  in  confequencc  of  that  regulation.  If,  when 
wheat  was  either  below  forty- eight  Ihillings  the 
quarter,  or  nor  much  above  it,  foreign  corn 
could  have  been  imported  either  duty  free,  or 
upon  paying  only  a  fmall  duty,'  it  might  have 
been  exported  again,  with  the  benefit  of  the 
^bounty,  to  the  great  lofs  of  the  public  revenue, 
•and  to  the  entire  perverfion  of  che-^inftttution, 
of  which  the  objeft  was  to  extend  the  market 
for  the  home  growth,  not  that  for  the  growth  tf 
foreign  countries,  , 

III.  The  trade  of  the  merchant  exporter  of 
corn  for  foreign  confumption,  certainly  does  not 
contribute  diredly  to  the  plentiful  fupply  of  the 
home  market.  Jt  does  fo,  however,  indircftly, 
from  wb^t^vet  fpurce  this  fupply  may  be  ufually 

^  dr^wn. 
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BOOK  dfa?^5  whether  from  borne  growth  of  from  fb* 
^  i3-..-v  '"^^S"  importation,  unkfs  more  corn  is  either 
uAially  grown*  or  nfually  imported  into  the 
.country,  diin  what  is  ufiially  conTumed  ih  it, 
the  fup{dy  of  the  hpme  market  cah  nsTcr  be  Tcry 
pkntiftil.  But  unlefs  the  fUrplus  can,  in  ail  or- 
dinary cafes,  be  export^,  the  growers  will  be 
careful  never  to  grow  more,  and  the  importers 
jiever  to  import  more,  than  what  the  bare  con^ 
fumpdon  of  the  home  market  reqtlires.  That 
market  will  very  feldom  be  overftocked;  but  it 
will  generally  be  underftocked,  the  people,  Wbofe 
bufmefs  it  is  to  fupply  it,  being  generally  afrlud 
left  their  goods  (hduld  be  left  uporl  thdir  haads4 
The  prohibition  of  exportation  linlits  the  im^ 
provemeiit  and  cultivation  of  the  tountry  to  what 
the  fupply  of  its  own  inhabitants  requires.  The 
freedom  of  exportation  enables  it  to  extend  cul- 
tivation for  the  fupply  of  foreign  nations. 

By  the  lath  of  Chkrlc^  II.  c.  4.  the  exporta* 
tion  of  corn  was  perrtiitted  whenevel"  the  |)rice  of 
wheat  did  not  exceed  forty  fhillings  the  quarter, 
and  that  of  other  grain  in  propottion.  By  iht 
15th  of  the  fame  prince,  this  liberty  was  extended 
till  the  price  of  wheat  exceeded  forty -eight  (hil- 
lings the  quarter }  and  by  the  22d,  to  all  higher 
prices.  A  poundage,  indeed,  was  to  be  p^id  t6 
the  king  upon  fuch  exportation.  But  all  grain 
was  rated  fo  low  in  the  book  of  rates^  that  this 
poundage  amounted  only  upon  wheat  to  a  (hil- 
iing,  upon  oats  to  four  pence,  and  upon  all  other 
grain  to  fix  pence  the  quiu-tef.  By  the  ift  df 
William  and   Mary,  the   a£t  Which   eftablifhed 

the 
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dte  bounty,  thii  fmall  duty  was  virtually  taken  off  e  it^A  p. 
«hfeneV*r  tht  pfice  of  Wheat  did  not  exceed  forty ^ 
eight  (hillings  the  quarter;  and  by  the  nth  and 
lath  of  WiUiam  III.    c.    20.   it    was   cxprefsly 
Uktn  ftff  at  all  higher  prices. 

The  trade  of  the  merchant  exporter  was,  in 
ihii  mannel-,  not  only  encouraged  by  a  bounty^ 
but  rendered  much  more  free  than  that  of  the  iii- 
lafid  dealer.  By  the  laft  of  thefe  ftatutes,  corh 
toiild  be  engrofled  at  any  price  fbf  exportation  j 
but  it  could  hot  be  engrofled  for  inland  fale, 
except  When  the  price  did  not  exceed  forty-eight 
fhillings  the  quarter.  The  intereft  of  the  in- 
lattd  dealer,  however,  it  has  already  been  Ihown^ 
can  never  be  oppofite  to  that  of  the  gitat  body 
of  the  people.  That  of  the  ilierchant  exporter 
ffliay,  and  In  fail  fometimes  h.  If,  while  h\i 
6wn  country  labours  under  a  dearth,  a  neighbour- 
ing country  Ihould  be  afflifted  with  a  famine,  ic 
might  be  his  intereft  to  carry  corn  to.  the  latter 
country  in  fuch  quantities  as  might  very  much 
aggravate  the  calamities  of  the  dearth.  The 
l^entiflil  fupply  of  the  home  market  was  not  the 
direft  objeft  of  thofe  ftatutesj  but,  under  the 
pretence  of  encouraging  agriculture,  to  raife  the 
money  price  of  corn  as  high  as  poflfole,  and 
thereby  to  occafion,  as  much  as  poflible,  a  con- 
ftant  dearth  in  the  home  market.  By  the  dif- 
courftgemeht  of  importation,  the  fupply  of  that 
rtiarket,  eveh  ih  times  i*f  great  fcarcity,  ^as 
cDnfined  to  the  home  growth  1  and  by  the  en-- 
c6ur&gement  of  eicportatidn^  when  the  price  was 
fy  high  as  (brty-€4ght  iUUings  rtie  quarter,  that 

market 
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BOOK  market  was  not,  even  in  dmcs  of  confiderable 
y_^'  ^  fcarcity,  allowed  to  enjoy  the  whole  of  that 
growth.  The  temporary  laws,  prohibiting  for  a 
limited  time  the  exportation  of  coni»  and  taking 
oflf  for  a  limited  time  the  duties  upon  its  importa- 
tion,  expedients  to  which  Great  Britain  has 
been  obliged  ib  frequendy  to  have  recourie^ 
fufficiemly  demonftiate  the  impropriety  of  her 
general  fyftem.  Had  that  fjrftem  been  goodj 
ihe  would  not  fo  frequently  have  been  reduced 
to  the  neccflity  of  departing  from  it. 

Were  all  nations  to  follow  the  liberal  iyftem 
of  free  exportation  and  free  importation,  the 
dflbaent  ft^es  into  which  a  great  continent  was 
divided  would  fo  1^  refemble  the  different  pro- 
vinces of  a  great  empire.  As  among  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  a  great  empire  the  freedom 
c^  the  inland  trade  appears^  both  from  reafon 
and  experience,  not  only  the  heft  palliative  of  a 
dearth,  but  the  moft  effe&ual  preventative  of  a 
famine;  fy .  would  the  freedom  of  the  export- 
ation and  importation  trade  be  among  the  dif- 
ferent ftates  into  which  a  great  continent  was 
divided.  The  larger  the  continent,  the  ea(^ 
the  communication  through  all  the  different 
parts  of  it,  both  by  land  and  by  water,  the  lels 
would  any  one  particular  part  of  it  ever  be  ex- 
pofed  to  either  of  thefe  calamities,  the  fcarcity 
of  any  one  country  being  more  likely  to  be  re- 
lieved by  the  plenty  of  fome  other.  But  very 
few  countries  have  entirely  adopted  this  libenil 
fyftem.  The  freedom  of  the  corn  trade  is  al- 
moft  every  where  more  or  Ifik  reftraincd^  and, 

in 
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in  many  countries,   is  confined  by  fiich  abfurd  c  ha  r, 
regulations,    as    frequently   aggravate    the   una- 
voidable misfortune  of  a  dearth,  into  the  dread- 
ful calamity  of  a  famine.     The  demand  of  fuch 
countries    for    corn    may  frequently  become   fa 
great  and  fo  urgent,  that  a  fmall  date  in  their 
neighbourhood,    which    happened    at    the    fame 
time  to    ht    labouring  under   fome    degree    of 
dearth,  could  not  venture  to  fupply  them  with- 
out cxpofing  itfelf  to  the  like  dreadful  calamity. 
The  very  bad  policy  of  one  country  may  thus. 
render  it  in  fome  meafure  dangerous  and  inipru- 
dent  to  eftablifh  what  would  otherwife  be  the  beft 
policy  in  another.     The  unlimited  freedom  of  ex- 
portation, however,  would  be  much  lefs  danger- 
ous in  great  ftates,    in  which  the  growth  being 
much  greater,  the  fupply  could  feldom  be  much 
afFefted  by  any  quantity  of  corn  that  was  likely 
to  be  exported.     In  a  Swifs  canton,  or  in  fome 
of  the   little   ftates   of  Italy,    it  may,    perhaps, 
fometimes  be  neceffary  to  reftrain  the  exportation 
of  corn.     In  fuch  great  countries  as  France  or 
England  it  fcarce  ever  can.     To  hinder,  befides, 
the  farmer  from  fending  his  goods  at  all  times 
to  the  beft  market,    is  evidently  to  facrifice  the 
ordinary  laws  of  juftice  to   an    idea  of  public 
utility,    to  a  fort  of  reafons   of  ftate ;  an  a£t  of 
legiflative  authority  which  ought  to  be  cxercifed 
only,    which  can  be  pardoned  only  in  cafes  of 
the  moft  urgent  neceflity.     The  price  at  .which 
the  exportation  of  corn  is  prohibited,    if  it   is 
ever  to  be  prohibited,  ought  always  to  be  a  very 
high  price. 
\  ^   ..  The 
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,9  ^y^*^  The  laws  concerning  corn  unay  iyc^y  where 
be  compared  to  the  laws  concerning  religioi?. 
The  people  feel  thenjfdves  fb  mych  interefted  in 
what  relates  either  to  their  fubfiftence  in  this  life, 
or  to  their  happinefs  in  a  life  tp  come,  that  go- 
vernment muft  yield  to  their  prejudices,  and, 
m  order  to  prcferve  the  public  tranquillity,  e&z- 
blifh  diat  fyftem  which  they  approve  of.  Jt  is 
jppon  this  account,  perhaps,  that  we  {o  ^Idom 
find  a  reafonable  fyftem  eilablifhed  mth  regard  to 
cither  <^  thofe  twQ  capital  ot>je^. 

IV.  The  trade  of  the  njerchant  carrier,  or  of 

«he  importer  of  foreign  corn  in  order  to  e3q>Qrt  it 

4^in,  contributes  to  the  plentiful  fupply  of  the 

jiooie  market.    It  is  not  ind^d  the  d^t^  pur- 

poife  of  his  trade  to  fell  his  corn  there.    B*it  he 

iWflU  generally  be  willing  to  do  fo,  md  even  for 

H  good  deal  lefs  money  than  he  migl^t  ocpeiSk  in 

a  foreign  markets  becaule  he  faves  in  this  man- 

mr  the  expence   of  loading  and  unloading,    of 

freight  and  infurance.      The  inhabitants  of  the 

country  which,   by  means  of  the  carrying  trade, 

Jbecomes  the    magazine    and  ftorehoufe  for  the 

iupply  of  other  countries,  can  very  feldom  be  in 

^ant  thcmfelvcs.      Though    the    carrying  trade 

mighj:  thus    contribute    to   reduce  the   average 

money  price  of  corn  in  the  home   market,    it 

would   not    thereby    lower    its    real    value.      It 

would  only  raife  fomewhat    the    real    value  of 

filver. 

Th*  carrying  trade  was  in  effed  prohibited  in 
Great  Britain,  upon  all  ordinary  occafions,  by 
the  high  duties  upon  the  importation  of  foreign 

corn^ 
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com>  of  die  greater  part  of  which  there  was  no  9  H  A  iK« 
drawback ;  and  upon  extraordinary  occafions, 
when  a  fcar^icy  m^de  it  neceff^ry  to  fqfpend  thofe 
duties  by  tCJfflpprs^ry  ftatutes,  ej^port^UQn  w^s  ^- 
ways  prohibitieMJ,  By  this  fyfterp  of  Jaws,  thern^ 
fpre,  the  carrying  ?ra4e  wa§  \j^  efe^  probibitf4 
upon  all  og^afions. 

That  fyftem  of  laws,  thepeforc,  which  is  coht- 
neAed  with  the  cftabliflhment  of  the  bounty, 
fecms  to  deferve  no  part  of  the  praife  which  has 
been  b^ftpwed  vpon  it.  The  impFov^qient  and 
prpfperity  of  Gr^ac  Britain,  which  ba^  bew  fp 
often  afcribed  tp  thpfe  laws,  uiay  very  eafily  be 
accounted  for  by  other  caufes.  That  fecurity 
which  the  laws  in  Great  BriC4iii  give  to  evefy 
man  that  he  (hall  enjoy  the  fruits  ^f  his  own  U- 
bour,  is  alone  fufficient  tp  xK^k^  any  country 
flourijQb,  notwithftanding  thefe  ^vifX  twenty  oth^- 
abfurd  regulations  of  coRimefc^i  ar\d  this  fecu,- 
rity  was  perfefted  by  the  revolution,  much  about 
the  fame  time  that  the  bo^Mnty  was  eftjal^lifliec}* 
The  natural  effort  of  ey^ry  individual  to  bettor 
his  own  condition,  when  fuffer^  to  exert  itf^jf 
with  freedorti  and  fecurity,  is  (o  powerfvil  a  pri^- 
ciple,  that  it  is  alone,  and  without  any  agift^nc^, 
not  pnly  capable  of  carrying  on  the  fpeiety  tp 
wealth  and  profperity,  but  of  furmouniing  a 
hundred  impertinent  obftrufibipns  with  which  the 
foUy  of  human  Uws  too  often  incumbers  its  ope- 
rations; though  the  eiFe6t  of  thefe  obftru^ioas 
is  always  naore  or  lefe  either  to  encroach  upon  its 
freedom,  or  to  dimihifli  its  fecurity.  In  Gredt 
Britain  induftry  is  perfectly  fecuxe ;  and  though 
I  it 
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B  o  o  K  it  is  far  from  being  perfectly  free^  it  is  as  free  or 
freer  than  iii  any  other  part  of  Europe. 

Though  the  period  of  the  greateft  profperitjr 
and  improvement  of  Great  Britain^  has  been 
pefterior  to  that  fyftem  of  laws  which  is  cbn- 
neded  with  the  bounty,  we  muft  not  upon  th^t 
account  impute  it  to  thofe  laws.  It  has  beeh 
pofkerior  likewife  to  the  national  debt.  But  the 
national  debt  has  moft  affuredly  not  been  the 
caufe  of  it. 

Though  the  fyftem  of  laws  which  is  conne6t- 
cd  with  the  bounty,  has  exaftly  the  fame  ten-  . 
dency  with  the  police  of  Spain  and  Portugal; 
to  lower  fomewhat  the  value  of  the  precious 
metals  in  the  country  where  it  takes  place ;  ydt 
Great  Britain  is  certainly  One  of  the  richeft 
countries  in  Europe,  while  Spain  and  Portugd 
are  perhaps  among  the  moft  beggarly.  This  dif- 
ference of  fituation,  however,  may  eafily  be  ac- 
counted for  from  two  different  caufes.  Firft,  the 
tax  in  Spain,  the  prohibition  in  Portugal  of  ex- 
porting gold  and  filver,  and  the  vigilant  police 
which  watches  over  the  execution  of  thofe  laws, 
muft,  in  two  very  poor  countries,  which  between 
them  import  annually  upwards  of  fix  millions 
fterling,  operate,  not  only  more  direftly,  but 
much  more  forcibly  in  reducing  the  value  of 
thofe  metals  there,  than  the  corn  laws  can  do  in 
Great  Britain*  And,  fecondly,  this  bad  policy 
is  not  in  thofe  countries  counter^balahced  by  the 
general  liberty  and  fecurity  of  the  people.  In- 
duftry  is  there  neither  free  nor  fecure,  and  the 
civil  and  ecclefiaftical  governments  o(  both  Spain 
9  and 
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ttftd  Portugal,  arc  ftich  as  would  alone  be  fufii-  C  U^a  p. 
cient  to  perpetuate  their  prefent  ftate  of  povtrty^ 
even  though  their  regulations  of  commerce,  were 
a$  wifq  as  the  greater  part  of  them  are  abfurd 
and  foblifli. 

Th£  13th  of  the  prefent  king,  c.  43.  feemA 
to  have  eftabliflied  a  new  fyftem  with  regard  to 
the  corn  laws,  in  many  refpefts  better  than  the 
ancient  one,  but  in  one  or  two  refpcfts  perhaps 
hot  quite  fo  good. 

By  this  ftatute  the  high  duties  upon  importa- 
tion for  home  confumption  are  taken  off  fo  foon 
as  the  price  of  middling  wheat  riles  to  forty- 
eight  Ihillings  the  quarter  j  that  of  middling  rye, 
peafe  or  beans,  to  thirty-two  Ihillings ;  that  of 
barley  to  twenty-four  {hillings;  and  that  of  oats 
to  (ixteen  (hillings ;  and  inftcad  of  them  a  fmall 
duty  is  impofed  of  only  fix-pence  upon  the  quar* 
ter  of  wheat,  and  upon  that  of  other  grain  in 
prop9rtk>n.  With  regard  to  all  thefe  difl^rent 
^ibrts  of  gr^n,  but  particularly  with  regard  to 
wheat,  the  home  market  is  thus  opened  1^  fo^ 
^^n  fupplies  at  prices  confiderably  lower  than 
before. 

By  the  fame   ftgtute  the  old  hofunty  of  five 
Ihillings  upon  the  exportation  of  wheat  ceafes  fo 
ibon  as  the  price  fifes  to  forty-fo^r  i^iillings  the 
quarter^  inftead  of  ferty-eight,  the  price  at  which 
it^ceafed  before^  that  of  two  ihillings  and  fix- 
pence  upon  the  exportation  of  barley  ceafes  fo 
;lbcm  a;  the  price  rifes  to  twenty-two  fliillings, 
.inftead  of    twenty *four>    the  price   at  which  it 
\. you  II.'  Y  ceafed 
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B  oj>  K  ccalid  before ;  that  of  i:*<ro  fhUfings  «fld<flrf-^p«rtcc 
upon  die  exporta^dn  of  otitiVidiil  tdrfes  r(5  footi  ^ 
the  price  rifes  to  fourteen  flrfllittg^^  hl^ad  t^T 
iifteen,  the  price  at  which  it  ceafed  before.  The 
bounty  upon  rye  is  reduced  from  three  (htlUngs 
and  fix-pence  to  three  lllilfings,  and  it  ceafes 
To  foon  as  the  price  rifes  to  twenty-dght  fliil- 
lings,  inftead  of  thirty-two,  the  price  at  Which 
it  ceafed  before.  If  bounties  are  as  iftlprtiper  as 
I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  them  to  be,  Ae 
fboner  they  ceafe,  and  the  lower  (hey  arc,  fo 
much  the  better. 

The  fame  ftatute  permits,  at  the  Ibweft  prices, 
the  importation  of  corn,  in-order  to  beekponed 
Ugain,  duty  free,  provided  it  is  in  the  irifc'ari^mc 
lodged  in  a  warehoufe  under  the  joint  lodes  of 
the  King  and  the  importer.  This  liberty,  indeed, 
extends  to  no  more  than  twenty-five  of  the  dif- 
ferent ports  of  Great  Britain.  They  are,  hc^w- 
ever,  the  principal  ones,  and  diere  ma/  not>  per- 
haps, be  warehoufes  proper  for  this  pui^fe  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  others. 

So  far  this  law  feems  evidehtly  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  ancient  fyftem. 

But  by  the  fame  law  a  bounty  of  n*D  Ihillings 
the  quarter  is  given  for  the  exportation  of  oats 
•whenever  the  price  does  not  exceed  fourteen  fliil- 
lings.  No  bounty  had  ever  been  given  before 
for  the  exportation  of  this  grain,  no '  more  than 
for  that  of  peas  or  beans. 

By  the  fame  law  too,  the  exportation  of^eac 
is  prohibited  fo  fooh  as  the  price  rifes  to  forty- 
four 
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four  ihillings  th?  quarter;  that  of  rye  fo  S^n  4$  c  h  a  p. 
it  rifcs  to  twenty-eight  Ihillings ;  that  of  b^ley  fo  i^-ijl.^ 
ibon  as  itrifes  to  twenty- two  ihillings;  a;}d  that 
of  oats  fo  ibon  as  they  rife  to  fourteen  fhillings* 
Thofe  feveral  prices  feem  all  of  them  a  gooc) 
deal  too  low,  and  there  feems  to  be  an  impror 
priety,  befides,  in  prohibiting  exportation  ajtp- 
gether  at  thofe  precife  prices  at  which  that  boun- 
ty, whioh  was  given  in  order  to  force  it,  is  with- 
drawn. The  bounty  ought  certainly  either  to 
have  been  withdrawn  at  a, much  Jower  price,  or 
exportation  oug^i  to  have  been  allowed  at  a 
much  higher. 

So  far,  therefore,  this  law  feems  to  be  inferior 
to  die  ancient  fyftem.  With  all  its  imperfeftions, 
however,  we  may  perhaps  fay  of  it  what  was  faid 
of  the  laws  of  Solon,  that,  though  not  the  beft 
in  itfelf,  it  is  the  beft  which  the  interefts,  preju- 
dices, and  temper  of  the  times  would  admit  of. 
Jt  rnay  perhaps  in  due  tinoe  prepare  tl\e  .way  for 
a  bejtter. 


C  H  A  P.     VI. 

Of  Treaties  of  Commerce. 

* 
W?  H  E  N  a  nation  binds  itfelf  by  treaty  either 

^^    to  permit  the  entry  of  certain  goods  from 

one   foreign   country    which    it    prohibits    from 

all  others,  or  to  exempt  the  goods  of  one  country 

from  duties  to  which  it  fubjefts  thofe  of  all  others, 

■    Y  2  the 
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BOOK  the  country,  or  at  leaft  the  merchants  and  rha- 
^^*  nufafturers  of  the  country,  whofe  commerce  is 
fo  favoured,  muft  neceffarily  derive  great  advan- 
tage from  the  treaty,  Thofe  merchants  and 
tnanufafturers  enjoy  a  fort  of  monoj5oly  in  the 
country  which  is  fo  indulgent  to  them.  That 
country  becomes  a  market  both  more  exten- 
five  and  more  advantageous  for  their  goods : 
more  extenfive,  becaufe  the  goods  of  other  na- 
tions being  either  excluded  or  fubjefted  to  heavier 
duties,  it  takes  off  a  greater  quantity  of  .theirs: 
more  advantageous,  becaufe  the  merchants  of 
the  favoured  country,- enjoying  a  fort  of  mono- 
jpoly  there,  will  often  fell  their  goods  for  a  better 
price  than  if  expofed  to  the  free  competition  of 
all  other  nations. 

Such  treaties,  kowever,  though  they  may  be 
advantageous  to  the  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers of  the' favoured,  are  neceffarily' dlfadvan- 
tageous  to  thofe  of  the  favouring  country.  A 
monopoly  is  thus  granted  againft  them  to  a  fo- 
reign nation;  arid  they  muft  frequendy  buy  the 
foreign  goods  they  have  occafion  for,  dearer  than 
if  the  free  competition  of  other  nations  was  ad- 
mitted. That  part  of  its  own  produce  with 
which  fuch  a  nation  purchafes  foreign  goods, 
muft  confequently  be  fold  cheaper,  becaufe  when 
two  things  are  exchanged  for  one  another,  the 
chcapnefs .  of  the  one  is  a  neceflary  confeqtience, 
*  or  rather  is  the  fame  thing  with  the  dearnefs  of 
the  other.  The  exchangeable  value  of  its  annual 
produce,  therefore,  is  likely  to  be  diminifhed  by 
every  fuch  treaty.     This  diminution,   however,, 

^  can 
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can  fcarcc  amount  to  ^y  ,pofitive  lofsj^  but  only  c  h^a  Pi 
to  a  lefTening  of  the  gain  whieh  it  mi^ht  other-  <■    V.   » 
^ifc  make.    Though ,  it  fells  its  goods  cheaper 
than  it  otherwife  might  do,  it  will  not  probably 
fell  them  for  lefs  than  they  coft ;  nor,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  bounties,  for  a  price  which  will  not  re- 
place the  capital  employed  in  bringing  them  to 
market,    together  widi  the  ordinary    profits  of 
ftock.     The  trade  could  not  go  on  long  if  it  did.        ^ 
Even  the  favouring  country,  therefore,  may  ftiU 
gain  by  the  trade,  though  lefs  than  if  there  was 
a  fi-ce  competition. 

•  Some  treaties  of  commerce,  however,  have 
been  fuppofed  advantageous  upon  principles  very 
different  from  thefe ;  and  a  commercial  country 
has  fometimes  granted-  a  monopoly  of  this  kind 
againft  itfelf  to  certain  goods  of  a  foreign  nation^ 
becaufe  it  expected  that  in  the  whole  commerce 
between  them,  it  would  annually  fell  nnore  than 
it  would  buy,  and  that  a, balance  infold  and 
(ilver  would  be  annually  returned  to  it.  It  Is 
upon  this  .principle  that  the  treaty  of  commerce 
between  England  and  Portugal,  concluded  in 
1 703 J  by  Mr.  Methuen,  has  been  {6  much 
commended.  The  following  is  a  literal  tranfla- 
tion  of  that  treaty,  which  cpnfiils  of  three  ar^* 
tides  only,  ^     - 

A  R  T.     I, 

His  facred  royal  majefty  of  Portugal  promifes, 

borii  in  his  own  name,  and  that,  of  his  fucceffors, 

to  admit,  for  ?ver  hereafter,  into  Portugal,  the 

*        Y  3  wooHen 
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BOO  K  wooileiR  adA^^  ^nd.thc -wft  6f"the  Woollrti  nJa- 
-LTl^i  iiiifadiurcs  pt  the  Bfitifli,  as  wis  accuftorticd,  tfll 
they  were  j^i-ohlbited  by  thd  Uw;    ncvcrthdcfi 

lipon  this  cdttdition : 

A  k  T.    It. 

That  Is  to  fay,  that  her  facred  royal  inagcfty 
of  Great  Britain  Ihall)  in  her  own  name,  and 
that  of  her  fucceflbrs^,  be  obliged,  for  cyer  here- 
after,  to  admit  the  wines  of  the  growth  of  Portu- 
gal into  Britain:  fo  that  at  no  time,  whether 
there,  fhdl  be  peace  or  war  between  the  king- 
doms of  Britain  ^nd  France,  any  thing  more 
Ihall  b^  demanded  for  thefc  wines  by  the  namo 
of  cufti^m  or  duty,  or  by  whatfocvcr  other  tide, 
cMredly  or  indiredly,  whether  they  fhall  be  im- 
ported into  Great. Britain  in  pipes  cm*  hogiheadsx 
or  otht^r-cafks,.  than  what  fhaU  be  demanded  for 
the  like ,  quantity  or  meafure  of  French  wine^ 
deducing  or  abating  a  third  part  of  the  cuftom 
pr  duty.  But  if  at  any  time  this  dedudion  or 
abatement  of  coftoms^  which  is  to  be  made  a^ 
afore&id,  fhall  in  any.  manner  be  attempted  and 
prejudiced,  it  .ihall  be  ju^.  and  lawful  for  ^i^ 
facred  Jroyal.  msyeflgr  of  Portugal,  again  to  prq- 
hibit  the  woollen  cloths,  and  the  r?ft  of  the 
Britifli  woollen  rpanufadurgs, 

ART,  in. 

The  pfioft  pjiccllpnt  lord?  the  plenipotentiaries 

promife    and    take  upon  themletvis,    that  their 

above-named  maftcrs  thall  ratify  this  treaty  j  ^rtd 

I  within. 


ihaU-be^Bxchaaeed.  "    '    '•     -  -  < 

^^.ximvmfif  the  crowrp  of  Poitugal  bqcoojcgs  * 
hGtundrta  idaatt.  t}i^.  £ng)i0i  yrpoUqo^s  upon  tli^ 
feom  footing -a?,  ^fqre  tj^e  probibiticj^i  j  tUt  is^ 
not  to  raifq  the  .d^P9>.  v^Hk:]^  bdd  b^eo  p^i^  be-: 
fore  cbatt  tirp^  But^  it  do^s  not  becQOie  bqqnd 
to  3dini(>  them  upon  any  better  ternq$  t|ian  thpA 
of  wy  ojher  natiqi^^  of  Franqc  or.  Holland  for' 
example*  The  qrowQ  pf  Great  Britamj  on  tjiQ 
contr^y^  becpr):)^  l^oiipd  to  adrnit  the  ii|/juxes.  of 
Portugal,  upon,  P^y^ng  only  two-thirds  9f  the 
duty,  iHbich  is  paid  for  thofe  of  France^  die 
wines  moilt  likely  tp  con>e  into  comppdtion  with 
diem*  So  f^  this  treaty,  th^r^re,  is  c;videndy 
adtaneageou^  t^  P<H;tugal>  and  difadvantagepu^ 
to  (abttat  Britain. 

It  htas  bcjcn.  cetebi5ited,  however,  ^  a  mafter* 
piece  of  the  comnoerCHal  ppliqr  of  Englapd, 
Portugal  receives  anpM^Iy  from  the  Brazils  a 
•greater  quantity  ofF  gold  tfcan  cw  be  employed 
in  its  domeftic  con^nerce,  whed^r  in  the  fiiape 
of  coin  or  of  p}^.  -  Ti^  furpli^s  is  too  valuably 
to  be  allowed  to  lie  idfe  ^^d  locked  up  in  coffers^ 
and  as  it  can  find  no  ad^apt^ous  market  at 
home,  it  muft,  not\;ithftandtng  any  prohibidon* 
cbe  fent  abroad,  and  exchanged  for  fomediing  for 
which  there  is  a  niore  advantageous  market  $L.t 
home.  A  large  fliare  of  it  comes  annually  to 
England^  in  return  either  fqr  Epglifti  .goods,  or 
for  thofe  of  other  £ucq>ean  nadons  that  receive 
(heir  returns   dirough   England.     Mn    Baretti 

y  4^  was. 


-^. 
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BOOK  was  infornied  that  the  weekly  packet-boat  fiom 
-  ^ '  '  Lifbon  brings^  one  week  with  anodier^  rhofe 
.  than  fifty  thoufand  pounds  in  gold  tb  Eng^cL 
The  fum  had  probably  been  ex^^^rated.  It 
would  amount  to  more  than  two  mtUioAs  fix 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year^  which  is  more 
than  the  Brazils  are  fuppofed  to  afford. 

Our  merchants  were  ibme  years  ago  out  of 
humour  with  the  crown  of  Portugal.  Some  pri- 
vileges which  had  been  granted  them,  not  by 
treaty,  but  by  the  free  grace  of  that  Crown,  at 
the  fblicitation,  indeed,  it  is  probable,  and  in 
return  for  much  greater  favours,  defence  and 
protedion,  from  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  had 
been  either  infringed  or  revoked.  The  people 
therefore,  ufoally  moft  interefted  in  celebrating 
the  Porttigal  trade,  were  then  rather  diipofed  to 
reprefenf:  it  as  leis  advantageous  than  it  had* conw 
pionly  been  imagined.  The  fep  greater  part, 
almoft  the  whole,  they  pretended,  of  this  annual 
importation  of  gold,  was  not  on  account  of  Great 
Britain,  but  of  other  European  nations;  thf^ 
fruits  and  wines  of  Portugal  annually  imported 
into  Great  Britain  nearly  compenfating  the  value 
of  the  Britifli  goods  fent  thidier. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  however,  that  the  whole  was 
on  account  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  it  amount- 
ed to  a  ftill  greater  fum  than  Mr.  Baretti  feems 
to  imagine  t  this  trade  would  not,  ^upon  that 
account,  be  more  advantageous  than  any  other 
in  which,  for  the  fame  value  fent  out,  we  re- 
ceived ai}  e^ual  value  Qf  confumaUe  good$  in 
r?turn, 

It 
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It  is  but  a^eiy  firail  part  of  this  importfttiaii  c  h  a  r, 
^  which^  it  can  be  fuppofcd,    is  employed  as  aa  \ — J--^ 
annual  addition  either  to  the  plate  or  tp  the  coin 
of  the   kingdom.     The  reft  muft   all  be  fent, 
abroad  and  exchanged  for  coniumable  goods  of 
ibme  kind.or  other.     But  if  thofe  confumable 
goods  were  purchafed  diredly  with  the  produce 
of  Englifti  induftry>  it  would  be  noore  for  the 
advants^e  of  England,  than  tirft  to  purchafe  with  ^ 

that  produce  the  gold  of  Portugal^  and  afters- 
wands  to  purchaie  with  that  gold  thofe  con- 
iiimabk  goods.  A  direft  foreign  trade  of  con- 
iumptien  is  always  more  advantageous  than  a 
cound-about  one;  and  to  bring  the  fame  value 
of  ftM-eign  goods  to  the  home  market,  requires  a 
much:  fmaller  capital  in  the  one  way  than  in  the 
other.  If  a  fmaller  fliare  of  its  induftry,  there^ 
fore,  had  been  employed  in  producing  goods  fit 
for  the  Portugal  market,  and  a  greater  in  pro- 
ducing thofe  fit  for  the  other  markets,  where  thofe 
confumable  goods  for  which  there  is  a  demand 
in  Great  Britain  are  to  be  had,  it  would  have 
been  more  for  the  advantage  of  England.  Tto 
procure  both  th^  gold,  which  it  wants  for  ita 
own  ufe,  and  the  confumable  goods,  would,  in 
this  way,  employ  a  much  fmaller  capital  than  at 
prefent.  There  would  be  a  fpare  capital,  :there« 
fore,  to  be  employed  for  other  purpofes,  in  ex-, 
citing  an  additional  quantity  of  induftry,  and  in 
faifing  a  greater  annual  produce. 

Though  Britain  were  entirely  excluded  from 
the  Portugal  trade,  it  could  .find  Tery  little  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  all  the  annual  iupplies  of  gold 

which 
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B-o  o  K^  ^tdi  if  muflB,  ebhcr  fi»c.tfae  prnpofits  of  pbtr^ 


iV. 


M  of  coiiia^^ir  of  fisrdgn  trade.  GqU>  like  tsmy 
ecber  conmiaditf)  is  abraqrs  fimiowliere  on  aiio-r 
thor  to:  be  gdt  &r  its  value  by  thole,  whoi  kave 
that  vaiw  tagive^ir  it.  The  auttial  hrfim  <if 
gold  in  Portugal,  befides,  would  ftill  be  ftiit 
abroad,  and  though  not, carried:  away  by  Grctt 
Britain,  ^moid  be  carried^  awa;r  fayfome  other 
nation,  wtkick  woxdd  be  glad  to  ftll  it  again  £x 
its  price,  in  the  ^nne.inwncr  as  Great  Britain 
does  at  pre&at.  In  buying  gold  of  Fortnga)^ 
indeed,  ire.  buy  it  at  the  firft  hand ;  wheneaii»  in 
buying  iti  of  any  c^er  nation,  exoept.  Spain,  ve 
fliould  buy  it  at  the  fecond,  an4  noigbt  psjr  finne* 
what  dearer:  This  differenoe,  however,  imuld 
iurely  be  too  infignificaBt  to  de&rv((  tb(3.  piid:dic 
attefltio)i« 

Almost  all  our  g9l4  it  i^  iaidj  qotpAs  &f9xi 
Portugal.  With  other  nations  the  balance  of 
trade  is  either  againft  us,  or  not  much  in  our 
favour.  But  we  flu)uld  r^togtmbdt,  th^H  the 
nnore  gold  we  import  ^m  ^a/t  /counitry,  the  lefs 
we  myft  netfeflarijly  ia^^t  &om  all  Qth^rs.  Thf 
effe£Kial  demand  fer  goI4>  Uke  diet  for  eyery 
other  (COiBn»dkjr>  i*  »  every  country  limited  to 
a  certain  quantity.  If  nine-tenths  of  this  quan- 
tity are  mportffi  &om  one  couip^ry,  the^e  re- 
mains a  iwh  only  to  be  imported  ftom  aH 
others.  The  mote  gold  bpfides  t^  is  annuaUy 
imported  from  fome  particular  couotrios,  Ofver 
and  a(bdve  what  is  i^rquifite  for  plafte  and  for 
coin^  Ike  more  idxA  aecei&rily  i»  ei^ponted  ttx 
fOme  odnfmi  and  ^e  naorc  thft  vosA  infignafi^ 
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cant  objcfl:  of  modern  policy^    the  bufauice  of  c  h  a  p. 
trade,   appc^ri  to  be  in  our  favour  with  fomc 
partidilar  countries,  thie  more  it  muft  necefiarily 
appear  to  be  againft  us  with  many  others. 

It  was  upon  this  fiUy  notion^  however,  that 
England  could  not  fubfilt  without  the  Portugal 
trade,  thaf,  towards  the  end  of  the  late  war, 
France  and  Spain,  without  pretending  either 
ofFcnce  or  provocation,  required  the  king  of 
Portugal  to  exclude  all  Britilh  (hips  from  his 
ports,  and  for  the  fccurity  of  diis  exclu(ion>  ta 
receive  into  them  French  or  Spanifli  garriibns. 
Had  the  king  of  Portugal  fubmitted  to  chofe  ig- 
nominious terms  which  his  brother-in-law  the 
king  of  Spain  propofcd  to  him,'  Britrin  would 
have  been  freed  from  a  much  greater  incon- 
vcniency  than  the  lofs  of  the  Portugal  trade,  the 
burden  of  fupporting  a  very  Weak  ally,  fo  un- 
provided <rf*  every  thing  for  his  own  defence, 
that  the  whole  power  of  England,  had  it  be«i 
dircfted  to  that  fihgle  purpofe)  could  icarce  per- 
haps have  defended  him  for  another  campaign. 
The  iofs  of  the  Pdrtugd  trade  would,  no  doubt, 
have  occafioned  a  confiderable  embarrafttient  to 
the  merchants  at  that  dmie  engagoed  in  it,  who 
might  not,  perhaps,  have  ibund  out,  for  a  year 
or  twO)  any  otiier  equdty  Mv^nUigeOos  method 
of  employing  their  capfttaJs  i  and  in  tiiis  Would 
pobaibly  have  confifted  afl  die  inconyenimcy 
which  England  could  have  fufiered  from  this 
notat^Ie  piece  of  commercial  poHcy. 

The  grekt   annual  importation  of  gold  and^ 
lilyer  is  tieither  for  the  porpoi^  -of  iflatc  hor  of 

coin. 


IV. 
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BOOK  coin^    but    of  foreign    trade.      A    round-about 
,  foreign  trade  of  confumpdon  can  be  carried -on 
more  advarttageoufly   by  means  of  thefe  metals 
than  of  almoft  any  other  goods.     As  they  are  the 
univerfal   inftruments    of   commerce,    they    arc 
more  readily  received  in  return  for  all  conuno- 
dities  thah  any  othfr  goods  j  and  on  account  of 
their  fmall  bulk  and  great  value,  it  cofts  kfs  to 
tranfport  them  backward  and  forward  from  one 
place  to  another  than  almoft  any  other  fort  of 
merchandize,  and  they  lofe  lefs  of  their  value  by 
being  fo  tranfported.    Of  all   the  commodities, 
therefore,  which  are  bought  in  one  foreign  coun- 
try, for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  be  fold. or  ex- 
changed ^ain  for  fome  other  goods  in  another, 
there  are  none  fo  convenient  as  gold  and  filver. 
lii  facilitating  all  the  different  round-about  fo- 
reign trades  of  confumption  which  arc  carried  on 
in  Great  Britain,   confifts  the  principal    advan- 
tage of  the  Portugal  trade ;  and  though  it  is  not 
a  capital  advantage,  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  confider- 
able  one. 

.  That  any  annual  addition  which,  it  can  rea- 
fonably  be  fuppofed,  is  made  either  to  the  plate 
or  to  the  coin  of  the  kingdom,  could  require  but 
a  very  fmall  annual  importation^  of  gold  and 
filver,  feems  evident  enough ;  and  though  we 
had.  no  direft  trade  with  Portugal,  this  fmall 
quantity  could  always,  fqmcwhere  or  another,  be 
very  eafily  got. 

Though  the  goldfmiths  trade  be  very  con- 
fiderable  in  Great  Britain,  the  far  greater  part 
of  thje  Jiew  plat?  whi(;h  they  annually  feU,   is 

made 
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made  from  other  old  plate  melted  down;  fo,  that  c  h  a  p, 
the  addition  annually  made  to  the  whole   plate 
of  the  kingdom  cannot  be  very  great,  and  could 
require  but  a.  very  fmall  annual  importation. 

It  is. the  fame  cafe  with  the  coin.     Nobody 
imagines,  I  believe,  that  even,  the  greater  part  of 
the  annual  cdinage,  amounting,  for  ten  years  to- 
gether,  before  the  late  reformation  of  the  gold 
coin,'   to    upwards    of   eight    hundred  thoufand 
pounds  a  year  in  gold,  was  an  annual  addition  to 
the  money  before  current  in  the  kingdom*    In 
a  country  where  the  expence  of  the  coinage  is 
defrayed  by  the  government,    the  value  of  the 
coin,    even  when    it    contains   its  full   llandard 
weight  of  gold  and  filver,   can  never  be  much 
greater  than  that  of  an  equal  quantity  of  thole 
metals  uncoined  ;•  becaufe   it   requires  only   the 
trouble  of  going  to  the  mint,  and  the  delay  per- 
haps of  a  few  weeks,  to  procure  for  any  quantity 
of  uncoined:  gold  and  filver  an  equal  quantity  of 
thofe   nietals  in   coin.     But,   in  every  country, 
the  greater  part  of  the   current  coin  is   almofl: 
always  more  or  lefs  worn,    or  otherwife  degene- 
rated from   its   ftandard.      In   Great   Britain    it 
was,  before  the  late  reformation,   a  good  deal  fo^ 
the  gold  being  more  than  two  per  cent,  and  the 
filver  more  than  eight  per  cent,  below  its  ftand- 
ard weight.     But   if  forty-four    guineas    and  a 
half,     containing   their    full    ftandard   weight,    a 
pound  weight  of  gold,    could  purchafe  very  little 
more  than  a  pound   weight    of  uncoined  gold, 
forty-four  guineas  and  a  half  wanting  a  part  of 
their  weight  could  not  purchafe  a  pound  weight, 

and 
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BOOR  and  fomething  was  to  be  ddded  in  order  .to  siake 
\_,r-J-^  up  the  dcficicnqr.  The  current  price  of  gold 
bullion  at  market^  therefone,  inftead  o(  being 
the  fame  with  the  mint  price,  or  46/.  r4x.  6d. 
was  then  about  47/.  14^.  and  fometimes  about 
fortjr-cight  pounds.  When  the  greater  part  of 
the  coin,  however,  was  in  this  degenerate  con* 
dition,  forty-fbtn*  guineas  and  a  half,  frefli  fit>ra 
the  mint,  would  purchafe  no  more  goods  in  the 
market  than  any  other  ordinary,  guineas,  becaufe 
when  they  came  into  the  coffers  of  the  merchant, 
being  confounded  with  other  money,  they  could 
not  afterwards  be .  diftinguiifaed  wi^ut  nuxt 
trouble  than  the  difference  was  worth.  Like 
other  guineas  they  were  worth  no  more  than 
46/.  14^.  6d.  If  thrown  into  the  mdting  pot, 
however,  they  produced,  without  any  fenfibie 
lofs,  a  pound  weight  of  ftands^-d  gold,  which 
could  be  fold  at  any  time  for  between  47/.  14;. 
and  48/.  either  in  gold  or  fUver,  as  fit  fix:  all 
the  purpofes  of  coin  as  diat  which  hi^  been 
melted  down.  Thece  was  an  eyideot  profit, 
therefore,  in  melting  jdown  new  coined  oiooey, 
and  it  was  done  lb  inftantaneoufly,,  that  no  pre- 
caution of  government  could  prevent  it.  The 
operations  of  the  mint  were,  upon  this  account, 
fomewhat  like  the  web  of  Penelope  ;  the  work  Aat 
was  done  in  the  day  was  undone  in  the  night.'  The 
mint  was  employed,  not  fo  much  in  making 
daily  additions  to  the  coin;  as  in  replacing  the 
very  beft  part  of  it  which  was  daily  melted  down. 

Were    the   private   people,    who   carry    their 
gold  and  filver  to  the  mint,  to  pay   themiclves 

for 
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Ibr^the  comage^  it  would^  add  to  the  valtie  of  c  »  a  p. 

thofe  metds  in  the  fame  maimer  as  the  fafhbn 

does  t6  that  ^f  plate.     Coined  ^Id  and  fihrer 

^mMikl  be  more  v^iu^le  than  uncoined.     The 

feignoi^age;  if  it  was  not  exorbitant,  w€%dd  add 

to  the  buHton  the  whole  value  of^he  duty;  be- 

c&uie,  •  the  government  having  every  Where  the 

excltlfive  privilege -of  coining,  no  coin  can  come 

to  ntarket  cheaper  than  they   think  proper  to 

afford  it.     If  the   duty  was  exorbitant  indeed, 

that  is,  if  it  was  very  much  above  die.  r*al  value 

of  the  labour  and  expence  *rcquifite  for  coinage, 

&lfe  coiners,  both  at  home  uhd  abroad,  might 

be  encouraged,  by  the  ^great  difference  between 

the  vahid  of  bullion  and  that  of  coin,  t?o  pour  in 

fo  gf'eat  a  quantity  of  counterfeit  money  as  might 

reduce  die  value  of  the  government  money.    "In 

France,  however,  though  the  feignorage  is  eight 

per  Cent;  no  lenfible  inconveniency  of  this  kind 

is 'found  to  arife  from  it.     The  dangers  to  which 

a  falfe  coiner  is  every  where  expofed,  if  he  lives 

inthe-countryof'which' he -counterfeits  the  coin, 

"and  'to  which  his   agents  or  correfpondents   are 

expofed  if  he  lives* in  a  foreign  country,  are  by 

far  too  g^eat  to  be  incurred  for  the  fake  of  a  profit  * 

oFfix  <Jr  feven  per  cent. 

Thb  feignorage  in  Prance  raifes  the  value 
of  the  coin  higher  than  in  proportion  to  the 
qtiantity  of  pure  gold  which  it  contains.  Thus 
by  the  cdift  of  January  1726,  the  **'mint  price 

*  See  Didlionaire  des  Monnoies,  torn.  ii.  article  Seig- 
neuragej  p.  489.  par  M.  Abot  dc  Bazinglieiiy  Confeiller- 
ComilTaire  en  la  Cour  dies  Monnoics  a  Paris. 

of 
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B  o  o  ic  of  fine  gold  oi  twentjr-four  carats  was  fixed  at 
feven  hundred  and  forty  livres    nine  fous    and 
one   denier  one*eleventh,    the    mark    of    eight 
Paris  otinces.    The  gold  coin  of  France,  making 
an  allowance  for  the  remedy  of  the  mintj    con- 
tains twenty-one  carats  and  three-fourths  of  fine 
gold,  and  two  carats  one-fourth  of  alloy.     The 
mark  of  ftandard  gold,  therefore,   is  worth  no 
more  than  about  fix   hundred   and  feventy*one 
livres  ten'deniers.     But  in  France  this  mark  of 
ftandard  gold  is  coined  into  thirty  Louis-d'ors 
of  twenty- four  livres  each,  or  into  feven   hun- 
dred and  twenty  livres.     The  coinage,  ^therefore, 
increafes  the  value  of  a  mark  of  ftandard  gold 
bullion,   by  the  difference  between  fuc  hundred 
and  fcventy-one  livres    ten  deniers,    and    feven 
hundred  and   twenty  livres;   or  by    forty-eight 
livres  nineteen  fous  and  two  deniers. 

A  SEIONORAOE  will,  in  many  cafes,  take  away 
altogether,  and  will,  in  all  cafes,  diminifh  the 
profit  of  melting  down  the  new  coin.  This 
profit  always  arifes  from  the  difference  between 
the  quantity  of  bullion  which  the  common  cur- 
rency ought  to  contain,  and  that  which  it 
a&ually  does  contain.  If  this  difference  is  lefs 
than  the  feignorage,  there  will  be  lofs  inftcad  of 
profit.  If  it  is  equal  to  the  feignorage,  there 
will  neither  be  profit  nor  lofs.  If  it  is  greater 
than  the  feignorage,  there  will  indeed  be  fome 
profit,  but  lefs  than  if  there  was  no  feignorage^ 
If,  before  the  late  reformation  of  the  gold  coin, 
for  example,  there  had  been  a  feignorage  of  five 
per  cent,  upon  the   coinage,   there   would    have 

been 
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been  a  loft  of  three  per  cent,  upon  the  nnielting  chap. 
down  of  the  gold  coin.  If  the  feignorage  had  ^^' 
been  two  per  cent:  there  would  have  been  neither 
profit  nor  lofs.  If  the  feignorage  had  been  one 
per  cent,  there  would  have  been  a  profit,  but  of 
one  per  cent,  only  inftead  of  two  per  cent. 
Wherever  money  is  received  by  tale,  therefore, 
and  not  by  weight,  a  feignorage  is  the  moft 
efiedtual  preventative  of  the  meltirig  down  of  the 
coin,  and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  of  its  exporta- 
tion. It  is  the  bell  and  heavieft  pieces  that  are 
commonly  cither  melted  down  or  exported  j  be- 
caufe  it  is  upon  fuch  that  the  largeft  profits  are 
made. 

The  law  for  the  encouragement  of  the  coin- 
age, by  rendering  it  duty-free,  was  firft  efladled, 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  for  a  limited 
time;  and  afterwards  continued,  by  different 
prolongations^  till  1769,  when  it  was  rendered 
perpetual.  The  bank  of  England,  in  order  to 
teplenifh  their  coffers  with  money,  are  frequently 
obliged  to  carry  bullion  to  the  mint ;  and  it  was 
more  for  their  intereft,  they  probably  imagined, 
that  the  coinage  fhould  be  at  the  expence  of  the 
government,  than  at  their  own.  It  was,  pro- 
bably, out  of  complaifance  to  this  great  comi 
pany  that  the  government  agreed  to  render  this 
law  perpetual.  Should  the  cuflom  of  weighing 
gpld,  however,  come  to  be  difufed,  as  it  is  very 
likely  to  be  on  account  of  its  inconveniency ; 
fliould  the  gold  coin  of  England  come  to  be  re- 
ceived by  tale,  as  it  was  before  thfe  late  re- 
coinage,  this  great  company  may,  perhaps,  find 

Vol.  IL  Z  that 
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BOOR  ^hat  t^ey  haFe  upon  thiSy   a&  upon  fbmer  odier 
J^^  occafions>    miftaken   their    own   intcreft    no€    a 
little. 

Bbforb  the  late  recoinage,  when  the  goW 
currency  of  England  was  two  per  cent*  below  its 
ftandard  weight,  as  diere  was  no  fetgnorage^  it 
was  two  per  cent.,  below  the  value  o£  that  qpoan- 
tity  of  fbandard  gold  bullion  which  it  ought  to 
have  contained.  When  this  great  cCHmpanyv 
therefore,  bought  gold  bullion  in  order  tb  haive 
it  coined,  they  were  obliged  to  pay  for  it  two 
per  cent,  more  than  it  was  worth  afiser  die  com* 
age.  Biit  if  there  had  been  a  feignorage  of  two 
per  cent,  upon  the  coinage,  the  common,  gold 
currency,  though  two  per  tent,  below  its  Ibnd- 
ard  weight)  would  notwithftanding  have  beea 
equal  in  vake  tx>  the  quantity  of  jftandard  gold 
which  it  ought  to  have  contained;  the  value  of 
the  fs^ion  compenfating  in  this.  ca&  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  weight.  They  would  indeed  have 
had  the  feignorage  to  pay,  which  being  two  per 
cent,  their  lofs  upon  die  whole  tranfa£bion  would 
have  been  two  per  cent,  exadlly  the  fame,  but  no 
greater  than  it  aftually  was. 

If  the  feignorage  had  been  five  per  cent;  and 
the  gold  currency  only  two  per  cent,  below  its 
ftandard  weight,^  the  bank  would  m  this  cafe 
have  gained  three  per  cent,  upon  the  price  of 
the  bullion.3  but  as  diey  would  have  had  a 
feignorage  of  five  per  cent,  to  pay  upon  the 
coinage,  their  lols  upon  the  whole  tranfadlicm 
would,  in  the  fame  manner,  have  beea  exadJy 
two  per- cent* 

If 
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iir  ibe  ije^ignordge  had  becD  only  €^  per  cent, 
and  th^  gold  curFcncy  two  per  centi  bielow  ic^ 
jftandard  w^ig^t^  ^  ba^k;  woukl  in  this  cafe 
have  loft  only  oi^  per  ceiac.  upon  the  price  of 
the  biUlliQns  bfuc  as  they  would  likewife  have 
had  a  fe^osagc  of  one  per  ceot.  to.  pay,  theiif 
hi&  v^poiA  the  whok  tran&^tion  would  have  been, 
exadly  two  per  cent,  in  the  fyme  manner  as  in^ 
^1  other  C2^s. 

If  there  was  a  reaibpabk  ieignorage,  while  ac 
the  fwie  time  thife  coin  contained  its  foU  ftandard 
weighty  as  k  has  done  yery  nearly  dtict  the  kite 
re-coinagey  whatever  the  bank  might  lofe  by  the 
fcignorage^  they  would  gain  upon  the  price  of 
the  bullion ;  and  whatever  they  might  gain  upon- 
the  price  of  the  bulUon,;  they  would  lofc  by  the 
iei^orage.  They  would  neither  lofe  nor  gain> 
therefore,  upon  the  whole  tranfadtion,  and  they 
Would  in  this,  as  in  all  the  foregoing  cafe»j  be 
e^ca^EUy  in  the  fame  fituation  as  if  ther^  was  ik> 
feigaorag^w 

Wh£n  the  tax  upon  a  donamodity  is  fo  mode- 
rate as  not  to  encourage  fmugglipg*  the  mer- 
chant who  deals  in  it,  though  he  advances,  does 
not  properly  pay  the  tax,  as  he  gets  it  back  in 
the  price  of  the  commodity.  The  tax  is  finally 
paid  by  the  laft  purchafer  or  confumer*  But. 
money  is  a  conimodity  with  regard  to  whicb 
every  man  is  a  merchant.  Nobody  buys  it  but 
in  order  to  fell  it  again;  and  with  regard  to  i( 
there  13  in  ordinary  cafes  no  laft  purchafer  qr 
confomer.  When  the  tax  upon  coinage,  there- 
fore^ is  fo  moderate  as  not  t9  qiicoiirage  falf<; 

Z  2  cpiningi 
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BOOK  cdining,  though  every  body  advances  the  tix, 
nobody  finally  pays  it ;  becaufe  every  body  gets 
it  back  in  the  advanced  value  of  the  coin. 

A  MODERATE  fcignoragc,  therefore,  would  not 
in  any  cafe  augment  the  expence  of  the  bank,  or 
of  any  other  private  perfons  who  carry  their  bul- 
lion to  the  mint  in  order  to  be  coined,  and  the 
want  of  a  moderate  feignorage  does  not  in  any 
cafe  diminifh  it.  Whether  there  is  or  is  not  a 
feignorage,  if  the  currency  contains  its  full 
ftandard  weight,  the  coinage  cofts  nothing  to  any 
body,  and  if  it  is  Ihort  of  that  weight,  the  coin- 
age muft  always  coft  the  difference  between  the 
quantity  of  bullion  which  ought  to  be  contained 
in  it,   and  that  which  aftually  is  contained  in  it. 

The  government,  therefore,  when  it  defrays 
the  expence  of  coinage,  not  only  incurs  fome 
fmall  expence,  but  lofes  fome  fmall  revenue 
which  it  might  get  by  a  proper  duty;  and  nei- 
liier  the  bank  nor  any  other  private  perfons  are 
in  the  fmallefl  degree  benefited  by  this  ufelefs 
piece  of  public  generofity. 

The  direftors  of  the  bank,  however,  would 
probably  be  unwilling  to  agree  to  the  impofition 
of  a  feignorage  upon  the  authority  of  a  fpecula- 
tioi>  which  promifes  them  no  gain,  but  only  pre- 
tends to  infure  them  from  any  lofs.  In  the  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  the  gold  coin,  and  as  long  as  it  con- 
tinued to  be  received  by  weight,  they  certainly 
would  gain  nothing  by  fuch  a  change.  But  if 
the  cuftom  of  weighing  the  gold  coin  fhould  ever 
go  into  difufe,  as  it  is  very  likely  to  do,  and  if 
the  gold  coin  fhould  ever  fall  into  the  fame  fbte  of 

degradation 
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degradation  in  which  it  was  before  the  late  re-  chap. 
coinage,  the  gain,  or  more  properly  the  favings 
'  of  the  bank,  in  confcquence   of  the  impofition 
of  a  fcignorage,    would  probably   be  very  con- 
fiderable.      The  bank   of  England   is   the   only 
company  which  fends  any  confiderable   quantity 
of  bullion  to  the  mint,   and  the  burden  of  the 
annual  coinage  falls  entirely,  or  almoft  entirely, 
upon  it.     If  this  annual  coinage  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  repair  the  unavoidable  lofles  and  ne- 
ceffary  wear  and  tear  of  the  coin,  it  could  feldom 
exceed  fifty  thoufand  or  at  moft  a  hwidred  thour 
fand  pounds.      But  when   the   coin  is  degraded 
below    its  ftandard  weight,   the   annual  coinage 
mull,    befides   this,    fill   up   the   large   vacuities 
which  exportation  and  the  melting  pot  are  con^ 
tinually   making  in   the   current  coin.      It  was 
upon  this  account  that  during  the  ten  or  twelve 
years  immediately    preceding  the   late   reforma- 
tion   of    the    gold    coin,    the    annual    coinage 
amounted  at  an  average  to  more  than  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty   thoufand  pounds.      But   if  there 
had  been  a  feignorage  of  four  or  five  per  cent, 
upon  the  gold  coin,  it  would  probably,  even  in 
the  date  in  which  things  then  were,  have  put  an 
efFeftual  Hop  to  the  bufmefs  both  of  exportation 
and  of  the  melting  pot.     The  bank,  infte^d  of 
lofing  every  year  about  two  and  a  half  per  cent. 
upon  the   bullion  which  was  to  be   coined   ^nto 
more    than    eight    hundred   and    fifty    thoufand 
pounds,  or  incurring  an  annual  lofs  of  more  than 
|Wnty-one    thoufand    two    hundred     and  ,  fifty 
Z  3  pounds^ 
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BOOK  pounds,  wouid  not  probably  have  iKunred  tha 
tenth  part  of  that  lofs. 

Thb  revenue  allotted  by  parliament  for  de- 
fraying the  cxpcnce  of  the  coin^^  is  but  four* 
teen  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  and  the  real  ex- 
pence  which  it  cofts  the  government,  or  the  feai 
6f  the  officers  of  the  mint,  do  not  upon  ordifnary 
occafions,  I  9m  affured,  exceed  the  haif  df  t^at 
fum.  The  faving  of  fo  very  fmall  a  ftim,  or 
even  the  gaining  of  another  which  coiAd  not 
well  be  much  larger,  are  objcfts  too  inconfider- 
able,  it  may  be  thought,  td  deferve  the  ferious 
attention  of  government.  But  the  faving  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  thoufand  potinds  a  year  in 
cafe  of  an  event  whfch  is  not  improtorfble,  which 
has  frequently  happened  before,  and  which  is 
very  likely  to  happen  again,  is  furely  an  dbjtfk 
which  well  deferVes  the  ferious  attention  even  of 
fo  great  a  company  as  the  bank  cff  England. 

Some  of  the  foregoing  reafonings  and  obferva- 
tions  might  perhaps  have  been  more  properly 
placed  in  thofe  chapters  of  the  firft  book  which 
treat  of  the  origin  and  ufe  of  money,  and  of  the 
T3iffcrence  between  the  real  and  the  nominal 
price  of  commodities.  But  as  the  law  for  the 
encouragement  of  coinage  derives  its  origin 
from  thofe  vulgar  prejudices  which  have  been 
introduced  by  the  mercantile  fyftem ;  -I  judged 
it  more  proper  to  referve  them  for  this  chapter. 
Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  the  fpirk  of 
that  fyftem  than  a  fort  of  bounty  upon  the  pro- 
duftion  of  money,  the  very  thing  which,  it  llip- 

pofcs. 
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pofes,  xroiiftitiiteB  the  wealth  of  every  nation.     It  c  h  a  p, 
k  ^ne  of  i|s  many  ^dn^irable  expedients  for  en- 
riching the  country^ 


CHAR    VII, 

Of  Ctfionieu 

'  Part    First, 

^Oftbe  Motives  for  eftahUfbing  new  Colonies^ 

•TpHE  interefl:  which  OGcafioned  the  firft  feu 
tlcment  of  the  different  European  colonies 
m  America  ai^d  the  Weft  Indies,  was  not  alto- 
gether fo  plain  and  4iftin6t  as  ;that  which  di- 
refted  the  eftablifhment  of  thofe  of  ancient 
Greece  and  ilome. 

All  the  different  ftiates  of  ancient  Greece 
poflfeffed,  each  of  them,  but  a  very  fmaU  terri- 
tory, and  when  the  peopk  in  any  one  of  theni 
nioltiplicd  beyond  what  thaf  territory  could 
cafily  maintain,  a  part  of  them  were  fent  in  qu'eft 
of  a  new  habitation  ih  fome  remote  and  diftant 
part'  of  the  world ;  the  warlike  neighbours  who 
Surrounded  them  on  all  fides,  rendering  it  diffi- 
cult/for any  of  them  to  enlarge  very  much  its 
territory  at  home.  The  colonies  of  the  Dorians 
reforted  chiefly  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  which,  in  the 
times  preceding  the  foundation  of  Rome,  were 
jiihabited  by  barbarous  and  uncivilized  nations: 
Z  4  thofc' 
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E  o  o  K  thofc  of  the  lonians  aod  Eolians^  the  two  other 

IV 

great  tribes  of  the  Greeks,  to  Afia  Minor  and 
the  iflands  of  die  Egean  Sea,  of  which  the  inha? 
bitants  feem  at  that  rime  to  have  been  pretty 
much  in  the  fame  ftate  as  thofe  of  Sicily  an4 
Italy.  The  mother  city,  though  flie  confidepcd 
the  colony  as  a  child,  at  all  rimes  entided  to 
great  favour  and  affiftance,  and  owing  in  return 
much  gratitude  and  refped,  •  yet  confidered  it  as 
an  emancipated  child,  over  whom  fhe  pretended 
to  claim  no  dire^  authority  or  jurifdiftion.  The 
colony  fettled  its  own  form  of  government,  cn- 
afted  its  own  laws,  elected  its  own  magiftratcs, 
and  made  peace  or  war  with  its  neighbours  as  an 
independent  flate,  which  had  no  occafion  to  wsut 
for  the  approbation  or  confent  of  the  mother 
city.  Nothing  can  be  more  plain  and  diftin<9: 
than  the  intereft  which  direfted  every  fuch  efta- 
blifhment. 

Rome,  like  moft  of  the  other  ancient  repub^ 
lies,  was  originally  founded  upon  an  Agrarian 
law,  which  divided  the  public  territory  in  a  cer- 
tain proportion  among  the  different  cirizens  who 
compofed  the  ftate:  The  courfe  of  human  af- 
fairs, by  marriage,  by  fucceflion,  and  by  alien- 
ation, ncceflarily  deranged  this  original  divifion, 
and  frequendy  threw  the  land?,  which  had  been 
allotted  for  the  maintenance  of  many-  different 
ftmilies  into  the  pofleffion  of  a  fingle  perfon. 
To  remedy  this  diforder,  for  fuch  it  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be,  a  law  was  made,  reftrifting  the 
quantity  of  land  which  any  citizen  could  poflefs 
to  five  hundred  jugera,  about  three  hundred  and 

fifty 
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fifty  Englifti  acres.  This  law,  however,  thopgh  chap. 
we  read  of  its  having  been  executed  upon  one  or  .  -^  —  /» 
two  occafions,  was  either  negledted  or  evaded, 
^nd  the  inequality  of  fortunes  went  on  continu- 
ally increafing.  The  greater  part  of  the  citi*- 
zcns  had  no  land,  ,and  without  it  the  manners 
;ind  cuftoms  of  thofe  tinries  rpndered  it  difficult 
for  a  freeman  tp  maintain  his  independency.  In. 
the  prefent  times,  though  a  poor  man  has  no 
land  of  his  own,  if  he  has  a  little  ftpck,  he  may 
either  farm  the  lands  of  another,  or  he  may  carry 
on  fome  litde  retail  tr-ade^  and  if  he  has  no 
fj^ook,  he  may  find  employment  either  as  a  coun- 
try labour^^r,  or  as  an  artificer.  But,  among  the 
ancient  Ronjaqs,  the  lands  of  the  rich  were,  all 
cultivated  by  flaves,  who  wrougjit  under  an 
pverfeer,  who  was  likewife  a  Have;  fo  that  a 
poor  freeman  had  little  chance  of  being  em- 
ployed either  as  a  farn^er  or  as  a  labourer.  All 
trades  and  ijianufaftures  too,  even  the  retajl 
trade,  were  carried  on  by  the  flaves  of  the  rich 
for  the  benefit  of  their  matters,  whofe  wealth, 
^^uthority,  and  proteftion  made  it  difficult  for  9 
poor  freeman  to  maintain  the  competition  againft 
(hem.  The  citizens,  therefore,  who  had  np 
land,  had  fcarce  any  other  means  of  fubfiftence 
j?ut  the  bounties  of  the  candidates  at  the  annual 
eledlions.  The  tribunes,  when  they  had  a  mind 
to  animate  the  people  againft  the  rich  and  the 
great,  put  then)  in  mind  of  the  ancient  divifiop 
of  lands,  and  reprefented  that  law  which  rcr 
ftrifted  this  fort  of  private  property  as  the  fqnda- 
rnental  law  of  the  republic.  The  people  be- 
4  came 
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BOOK  'Came  clamorous  to  get  land,  and  the  ridh  ;anel 
^^,  '__^  the  great,  we  may  beli^tvc,  were  perfeftly  deter- 
mined not  to  give  them  any  part  of  theirs.  To 
fatisfy  them  in  feme  meafure,  therefore,  they 
frequently  propofed  to  fend  out  a  new  colony, 
But  conquering  Rome  was,  qyen  upon  fach  oc- 
cafions,  under  no  neceflity  of  turning  out  her 
citizens  to  feck  their  fortune,  if  qne  may  fay  ib, 
through  the  wide  worlds,  without  knowing  where 
they  were  to  fetde*  She  affigned  them  lends 
generally  in  tihe  (conquered  provinces  of  Italty, 
^ere,  being  within  the  dominions  of  the  re- 
public, they  could  never  form  any  independent 
ftate ;  but  were  at  beft  but  a  fort  of  corporation^ 
-which,  though  it  had  the  power  of  enafting  bye- 
laws  for  its  own  government,  was  at  all  times 
fubjeft  to  the  correftion,  jurifdiftion,  and  le- 
giflative  authority  df  the  mother  city,  The  fend- 
ing out  a  colony  of  this  kind,  not  only  gave 
fomc  fatisfaftion  to  the  people,  but  -often  efta- 
Wifhed  a  fort  of  garrifon  too  in  a  newly  con- 
tjuered  province,  df  which  the  obedience  mi^t 
^therwife  have  been  doubtful.  A  Roman  colony, 
therefore,  whether  we  confider  the  tiaturc  of  the 
eftablifhment  itfelf,  or  the  motives  for  m&ing 
it,  was  altogether  different  from  a  Greek  one. 
'  The  words  accordingly,  which  in  the  original 
'languages  denote  thofe  different  eftablifliments, 
•have  very  different  meanings.  The  Latin  word 
(Colonia)  fignifies  fimply  a  pilantation.  The 
Greek  word  (ojTroijtta),  on  the  contrary,  fignifies  a 
.  feparation  of  dwelling,  a  departure  from  home, 
a  going  out  of  the  houfe.     *But,    though   the 
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|fc6maai  cdotiies  were  ia  »»any  rtfj>efibs  different  <5  ^  a  p, 
from  the  Gredc'ones,  the  intcreft  vAkuh  ppotnpt^ 
^  to  ^ftablifti  them  was  equally  pAioin  ^and  ^f- 
tinA.      Both    iitficiitioriS   <}erived    their    origm. 
eiAer  Jfrom  iriteftfl^k  neoeffity,    or  from  dear 
and  lEfviiddnt  tfi&kf. 

T«E  esM))Mlimcnt  cff  the  European  colomcfc 
in  America  and  the  Wcfft  I^ndie^  arofe  fi^m  no 
T^ceffitf :  aild  thoogh  «the  utility  which  has  fe* 
fyiatd  from  diem  has  ^en  very  great,  it  is  not 
ali^Dgecher  ib  okar  and  >eHndentr  It  was  not  nn^ 
iSerftood  at  thm*  firft  eftablifbment,  and  was  not . 
iht  motive  either  of  that  eftablHhm^nt  or  of  the 
dilcoveries  which  gave  occafion  to  it;  and  the 
nacture,  esftent,  and  ^limits  ctf"  iih«t  utility  are  no^ 
{pei^aps,  well  undc^fftood  at  this  day. 

"Tuf,  Venetians,  <iuring  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth ceiflturies,  carried  on  a  very  advantageous 
comfmerce  in  fpiceries^  and  other  Eaft  India  • 
^oods,  which  they  diftributed  among  the  other 
nations  df  'Eorc^.  They  purchafed  them  dhiefly 
4n  Egyj5t,  at  thaft  time  under  the  dominion  of 
'the  Martimcluks,  the  enemies  of  the  Turks,  of 
'Ivhom  the  Venetians  were  the  enemies  j  and  this 
•union  of  intereft,  affifted  by  the  money  of  Venice, 
formed  fuch  a  connexion  as  gave .  the  Venetians 
alnroft  a  rhonopoly  of  the  trade. 

The  great  profits  of  the  Venetians  tempted 
the  avidity  of  the  Portuguefe.  They  had  been 
endeavouring,  during  the  courfe  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  to  find  out  by  fca  ^  way  to  the  countries 
'from  whidh  the  Moors  brought  them  ivory  and 
gold   duft  acrc^fs  the  Defeft.      They  difcovered 
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M  o  o  R  the  Madeiras,  the  Canaries,  the  Azores,  the  Cape 
de  Verd  iflands,  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  that  of 
Loangp,  Congo,  Angola,  and  Benguela,  and» 
finally,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  had  long 
l^ilhoi  to  fhare  in  the  profitable  traffic  of  the  Ve- 
netians, and  this  laft  difcovery  opened  to  them  a 
probable  profpeft  of  doing  fo.  In  1497,  Valco 
de  Qama  failed  front)  ;he  port  of  Li/bon  with  a 
flpct  of  foijr  fhip3,  and,  after  ^  navigation  of 
pkven  rponths,  arrived  upon  the  coaft  of  Indoftan, 
and  thus  cQmplet^  a  courfe  of  difcoveries  which 
had  been  purfued  with  great  fteadinefs,  and  with 
very  little  interruption,  for  near  a  century  to- 
gether. 

Some  year3  before  this,  while  the  expeAatiom 
of  Europe  were  in  fuipehle  about  the  projedts  of 
the  Portuguefe,  of  which  the  fuccefs  appeared  yet 
to  be  doubtful,  a  Genpefe  pilot  formed  the  yet 
morf  daring  projedt  of  filing  to  the  Eaft  Indies 
by  thQ  Weft.  The  fituation  pf  thofe  countries 
was  at  tJ>at  time  very  imperftftly  kqown  in  Eu- 
rope. Th?  few  European  travelers  who  had 
been  there  had  magnified  the  diftancej  perhaps 
through  fimplicity  and  ignorance,  what  was  really 
very  great,  appearing  almoft  infinite  to  thpfe  whq 
could  not  meafure  it;  or,  perhaps,  ia  order  to 
increafe  fomewhat  more  the  marvellous  of  their 
own  adventures  in  yifiting  regions  fo  immenfely 
remote  from  Europe.  The  longer  the  way  wa$ 
by  the  E^ft,  Columbus  very  juftly  concluded,  the 
fliorter  it  would  be  by  the  Weft.  He  propofed, 
therefore,  to  take  that  way,  as  both  the  fliorteft 
and  the  fureft,  and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
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convince  Ifabella  of  Caftile  of  the  probabiliiy  6f  c  h  a  p. 
his  projeft.  He  failed  from  the  port  of  Palos  in  -  ^^ 
Auguft  1492,  near  five  years  before  the  expe- 
dition of  Vafco  dc  Gama  fet  out  from  Portugal^ 
and,  after  a  voyage  of  between  two  and  three 
months,  difcovered  firft  fome  of  the  fmall  Ba- 
hama or  Lucayan  iflands,  and  afterwards  the 
great  ifland  of  St.  Domingo. 

But  the  countries  which  Columbus  difcover- 
ed, either  in  this  or  in  any  of  his  fubfequent 
voyages,  had  no  refemblance  to  thofe  which  he 
had  gone  in  queft  df.  Inftead  of  the  wealth, 
cultivation  and  populoufnefs  of  China  and  In- 
doftan,  he  found,  in  St.  Domingo,  and  in  all  the' 
other  parts  of  the  new  world  which  he  ever  vi- 
fited,  nothing  but  a  country  quite  covered  with 
lYood,  uncultivated,  and  inhabited  only  by  fome 
tribes  of  naked  and  miferable  favages.  He  was 
not  very  willing,  however,  to  believe  that  they 
were  not  the  fame  with  fome  of  the  countries 
defcribed  by  Marco  Polo,  the  firft  European  who 
had  vifited,  or  at  leaft  had  left  behind  him  any 
defcription  of  China  or  the  Eaft  Indies;  and  a 
very  flight  refemblance,  fuch  as  that  which  he 
found  between  the  name  of  Cibao,  a  mountain 
in  Sl  Domingo,  and  that  of  Cipango,  mention- 
ed by  Marco  Polo,  was  frequently  fufficient  to 
make  him  return  to  this  favourite  prepoffefllon, 
though  contrary  to  the  cleareft  evidence.  In 
his  letters  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  he  called 
die  countries  which  he  had  difcovered,  the  Indies. 
He  entertained  no  doubt  but  that  they  were  the 
extremity  of  thofe  which  had  been  defcribed  by 
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B  o  a  K  Marco  Polo*  and  that  they  were  not  very  dilUiit 
*^'  ftona  the  Qai»ge9>  or  from  the  cottntxicfl^  iwhiclS 
had  been  C€i{K{uered  by  Alexaoder;  Even  when 
at  kft  convkced  that  they  were  different^  he  ftUI 
flattered  hina&lf  that  thofe  rich  cauntrie&  were  ^ 
no  greaA  diftance^  and  iffi  a  jbbiequent  voyage^ 
accor(tiiagly»  went  in  queft'  of  them  along  the 
Goaft  of  Terra  Firma>  and  tnjwards  the  sflduxHis 
of  Daricn. 

In  confequence  of  this  noift^kfi  of  Columbus^, 
the  iKUSie  of,  the  Indies  h^a  (hick  to  thofe  uafor^ 
tiuute  couiutries  ever  fince;  and  wheii  k  was  a£ 
lafl:  ciearly  difcovcred  that  die  new  wei;cj  altoge-* 
ther  different  from  the  old  Indfes,.  the  fomaer 
were  called  the  Weft,:ia  cootradiiEkiiiftiAii  ta  the 
latter^  which,  were  called,  the  EaS;  Indies* 

It  was  of  imjportance  to  Coktaibqs,  howeyciri 
that  the  countries  which  be  had,  difcovered,.  what- 
ever they  were,  ikould  be  reprefented  to  the  court 
of  Spaia  as  of  very  great  confequence  i  andj  in 
wlmt  conftitxices  the  real  riches  of  every  country^ 
the  aninia)  and  vegetable  produdions  of  the  foili 
there  was  at  that  time  nothing  wJuch  could  wcU 
juftify  fuch  a  reprefentation  of  thern/ 

Th£  Cori,  fometbif^  between  a  rat  and  a;-rab-' 
bit>  and  fuppofcd  by  Mr.  Bufion  to  be  the  lame 
with  the  Aperea  of  Brazil,  waii  the  largeft  vivipa^ 
rous  quadruped  in  St.  Deminga  This  ipecics 
feems  never  to  have  been  very  nunaerous,  and,  the 
dogs  and  cats  of  the  Spaniards  are  faid  to  have 
long  ago  alnnofl:  entirely  extirpated  it,,  as.  well  as 
fome  other  tribes  of  a  ftiU  fmalkr  &m.  Theiie, 
however,  together  with  a- pretty  large  Kaardj  called 
9  the 
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the  Ivanft  or  Iguana,  conftititted  die  principal  put  chap, 
q£  the  animal  food  which  the  land  affi^rded. 

Th£  vegetable  food  of  the  inhabitants,  though 
fuoBi  their  want  of  induftry  not  very  abun* 
dimt,.  was  not  altog^dier  fo  fcanty.  It  confifted 
in  Indian  com,  yaiUs,  potatoes,  bananes,  Scc^ 
plants  which  were  then  altogether  unknown  in 
Europe,  and  which  have  never  fince  been  very 
much  cftecrned  in  it,,  or  fuppofed  to  yield  a  &f- 
tenanfie  equal  to  what  is  drawn  from  the  com^ 
mon.  forts  of  grain  and  pulfe,  which  have  becrt 
cuteivaned  in  this  part  of<ithe  worM  time  out  of 
noind. 

Thb  cotton  plwit  indeed  afforded  the  material 
of  a  very  important  manufacture,  and  was  at  diac 
time  to  Europeans  undoubtedly  the  mod  valuable 
of  all  the  vegetable  produ^Sliora  of  thofe  iflands. 
But  though  in  the  end  of  th€  fifteenth  century 
the  muflin&  and  other  cotton  goods  of  the  Eafl! 
Indies  were  much  efteemed  in  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope, the  cotton  manufafturc  itfeif  was  not  cul- 
tivated in  any  part  of  it.  Even  this  produftion^ 
therefore,  could  not  at  that  time  appear  in  the? 
eyes  of  Europeans  to  be  of  very  great  confe- 
q\ienc€. 

Finding  nothing  either  in  the  animals  or  ve- 
getables of  the  newly  difcovered  countries,  which 
could  juftify  a  very  advantageous  reprefentation 
of  them,  Columbus  turned  his  view  towards 
their  minerals ;  and  in  the  richnefs  of  the  pro- 
duftions^  of  this  third  kingdom,  he  flattered  him- 
felf,  he  had  found  a  full  compenlatioa  for  the 
in%nificancy  of  thofe  of  the  other  two.      The 
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little  bits  of  gold  with  which  the  inhabitants  orrta- 
mented  their  drefs,  and  which,  he  was  infbrmedi 
they  frequently  found  in  the  rivulets  and  tor- 
rents that  fell  from  the  mountains,  were  fufB- 
cicnt  to,fatisfy  him  that  thofe  mountains  abound^ 
cd  with  the  richeft  gold  mines.  St.  Domingo, 
therefore,  was  reprefented  as  a  country  abound- 
ing with  gold,  and,  upon  that  account  (accord-- 
ing  to  the  prejudices  not  only  of  the  prefent  times^ 
but  of  thofe  times),  an  inexhauftible  fource  of 
real  wealth  to  the  crown  and  kingdom  of  Spain^^ 
When  Columbus,  upon  his  return  from  his  firft 
voyage,  was  introduced  with  a  fort  of  tri- 
umphal honours  to  the  fovereigns  of  Caftile 
and  Arragon,  the  principal  produftions  of  the 
countries  which  he  had  difcovered  were  carried 
in  folemn  proceflion  before  him.  The  only  va- 
luable part  of  them  confifted  in  fome  little  fillets, 
bracelets,  and  other  ornaments  of  gold,  iand  in 
fome  bales  of  cotton.  The  reft  were  mere  ob- 
jefts  of  vulgar  wonder  and  curiofity ;  fome  reeds 
of  an  extraordinary  fize,  fome  birds  of  a  very 
beautiful  plumage,  and  fome  fluffed  fkins  of  the 
huge  alligator  and  man'ati ;  all  of  which  *  were 
preceded  by  fix  or  feven  of  the  wretched  natives, 
whofe  fingular  colour  and  appearance  added 
greatly  to  the  novelty  of  the  fhew. 

In  confequence  of  the  reprefentations^  of  Co- 
lumbus, the  council  of  Caftile  determined  to  take 
ppfleflion  of  countries  of  which  the  inhabitants 
were  plainly  incapable  of  defending  themfelves. 
The  pious  purpofe  of  converting  them  to  Chrifti- 
anity  fandtified  the  injuftice  of  the  projcft.     But 
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the  hope  of  finding  treafiares  of  gold  thcrei  Was  c  ft^A^  P. 
thc'fole  nnotive  which  prompted  to  undertake  it ; 
and  to  give  this  motive  the  greater  weFght,  it 
was  propofed  by  Columbus  that  the  half  of  all 
the  gold  and  filrer  that  ihould  be  found  therfe 
fhould  belong  to  the  crown.  This  propofal  Was 
approved  of  by  the  council. 

As  long  as  the  whole  or  the  far  greater  part  of 
the .  gold,  which  the  firft  adventurers  imported 
into  Europe,  was  got  by  fo  very  eafy  a  method 
as  the  plundering  of  the  defencelefs  natives,  it 
was  not  perhaps  very  difficult  to -pay  even  this 
heavy  tax.  But  When  the  nicives  were  once 
fairly  ftript  of  all  that  they  had,  which,  in  St; 
Domingo,  and  in  all  the  other  Countries  dif- 
covered  by  Collimbus,  was  done  completely  iii 
fix  or  eight  years,  and  when  in  order  to  find 
more  it  had  become  necefl!ary  to  dig  for  it  in  the 
xnines,  there  Was  no  longer  any  poflibility  of 
paying  this  tax;  The  rigorous  exaftion  of  it^ 
accordingly,  firft  oCcafionedj  it  is  faid,  the  total 
abandoning  of  the  mines  of  St.  Domingo,  which 
have. never  been  Wrought  fince.  It  wis  foon  re- 
duced therefore  to  a  third  3  then  to  a  fifth  j  after- 
wards to  a  tenth ;  and  at  laft  to  a  twentieth  part 
of  the  grofs  produce  of  the  gold  mines.  The 
tax  upon  filver  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be 
a  fifth  of  the  grofs  produce.  It  was  reduced  to 
a  tenth  only  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century. 
But  the  firft  adventurers  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  much  interefted  about  filver.  '  Nothing  lefi 
precious  than  gold  feemed  worthy  of  their  atten- 
tion. 

Vol.  IL  A  a         '  All 
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#  0  •  ft  Ahh  (be  other  cnterprife«  of  the  Spaiywis  hk 
J^^  \  the  mw  9varl4  fohkqacM  t^  choif  f>f  C^umbiis^ 
item  CO  hav4  l>een  prompted  hf  th^  f^noc  mo^ 
tive^  Jt  vr^  thf  iacFo4  thiril  9f  goki  di«t  canied 
OMai  Ni^ueflki  opd  Vaico  N^nea  de  Bdbom 
«o  thel  jfthmu&  of  Darien,  that  c«mod  Cones  to 
Mexico^  and  Almagro  and  Vm9rw  to  Chili  and 
Pero*  Whw  tiK>rf  adv^turera  atrired  upon 
«ay  unknown  igioaii^  di^  &ft  empsiry  was  aL* 
WFays  if  there  waa  any  gold  to  be  found  theres 
«nd  4Ux^diiig  fip  the  inforniation  which  they 
l^c^ived  opmcerning  this  particular^  diey  deter-' 
ztuned  either  jtQ  quit  the  country  or  to  fettle 
in  iCf 

Qfl^^ll^ore  eitpenfive  and  uneertaia  prqje^ 
hovi^everi  which  bring  bankruptcy  upon  chr 
grater  part  of  the  people  who  tng/a^  ki  thens» 
there  i$  nc^oe  perhaps  more  perfe^y  ruinoas 
fhao  the  iearch  after  new  filver  and  gold  nunes« 
It  is  perhi^s  the  mofl:  difadvant^geoti^  lottery  io 
the  world,  or  the  one  in  which  the  gain  of  Ao& 
who  draw  the  prizes  bears  the  leaft  pro|iQrtiQ&  to 
the  Ip^  of  thofe  who  draw  ^  Manks:  fat 
though  the  prizes  art  few  and  the  blanks  many, 
the  comropn  price  of  a  ticket  is  the  wtolc  £ar^ 
tune  of  a  very  rich  man,  Pfoje^ts  of  tmBing^ 
inftca^  of  replacing  the  capital  employed  in 
theiHj  together  with  thgjx-dinary  prodt^  isf  Itoc^ 
cQjDmpnly  abforb  both  capital  and  prefit*  They 
^re  the  projefts,  therefore,  tP  which  of  all  Others 
4  prudent  law-giver,  who  defired  to  inerenfc  tbe 
capital  of  his  nation,  would  leaft  cbufe  ta  give 
any  extraordinary  encouragement,  or  to  turn  Uh 
I  Wirda 
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Wacdls  ^m  a  greater  fliarc  of  that  n^tal  tkMl  C  H^  i% 
%i^hat  would  go  to  them  of  its  Qwa  accord* 
Such  in  reality  is  the  abiurd  confidence  which 
^Innoft  all  men  have  in  their  own  good  fortune^ 
that  wherever  th^e  is  the  leaft  probabtHty  o£ 
fiiccefs^  too  great  a  (hajre  oC  ir  ii  £ipt  to  go  ta 
them  of  its  own  aceoidr 

But  ibm^  the  judgment  of  fbber  reafbn  and 
e^qpcrience  concerning  fuch  proje<!b  has  ahvay» 
been  extremely  unfavourable^  that  ef  human 
avidity  has  commonly  been  quite  othawife. 
The  feme  paffion  which  has  fuggefted  to  fo  many 
people  the  abfurd  idea  of  the  phiiofopher-s  ftone, 
has  fuggefted  to  others  the  equally  abfurd 
one  of  infmienfe  rich^  mines  of  gold  and  filven 
They  did  not  confider  that  the  value  of  thofe 
metals  has^  in  all  ages  and  nations^  arifen  chiefly 
from  their  fcareity,  and-  that  their  fcarcity 
has  ariien  from  the  very  fmall  quantities  of 
then^  which  nature  has  any  where  depofited  in 
one  place,  from  the  hard  and  intradable  fub- 
fancies  with  which  fhe  has  almoft  every  where 
fqiT0ur\ded  thofe  fmall  quantities,  and  confe- 
itjqendy  from  the  labour  and  expence  which  are 
every  where  neceflary  in  order  to  penetrate  to 
l^nd  get  at  diem.  They  flattered  themfelves 
that  veins  of  thofe  metals  might  in  many  places 
be  (bund  as  large  and  as  abundant  as  thofd  whiciv 
^re  commonly  foynd  pf  lead,  or  copper,  or  tiq, 
or  iron.  The  drean^  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  con- 
cerning the  golden  ^ty  and  country  of  EldorMo^ 
may  fatisfy  us,  that  even  wife  pien  are  not  al-> 
ways  exempt  ficom  fuch  ftrange  delu0ons.  Mor« 
A  a  2  shaa 
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E  d  6  ic  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  that  great 
J^;^  man,  the  Jefuit  Gumila  was  ftiU  convinced  of 
the  reality  of  that  wonderful  country,  and  ex- 
preffcd  with  great  wairnjth,  and  I  dare  to  fay, 
.with  great  fincerity,  how  happy  he.fhould  be^  to 
carry  the  ligtit  6f  the.  gofpel  to  a  people  who 
could  fo  well  reward  the.  pious  labours  of  their 
mifliohary. 

In  the  countries  firft  difcovered  by  the  Spa- 
niards, np  gold  or  filver  mines  arc  at  .prefent 
known  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  worth  the  work- 
ing. The  quantities  of  thofe  metal$  which  the 
firft  adventurers  are  faid  tp  have  found  there,  had 
proba^bly  been  very  much  magnified,  as  well  as 
the  fertility  of  the  mines  which. were  wrought  im- 
mediately after  the  firft  difcovery.  What  thofe  ad- 
venturers were  reported  to  have  found,  however, 
was  fuffiQent  to  inflatnCi  th^  avidity  of  all  their 
countrymen.  Every  Spaniard  who  failed  to 
America  expefted  to  find  an  Eldorado,  Fortune 
too  did  upon  this  what  ihe  has  done  upon:  very 
few.  other  occafions.  She  realized  in  fome  mea- 
fure  the  extravagant  hopes  of  her  votaries;,r.iand 
•in' the'  difcovery  and.  conqueft  of  Mexica'atfjd 
Peru  (of  which  the  one.  happened  about  thirty, 
the  other  about  forty  years  after  the  firft  expe-- 
dition  of  Columbus),  Ihe  prefented  them  with'-^ 
fomething  not  very  unlike  that  profyfion  of  the  ■ 
^precious  metals  which  tliey  fought  for. 

A.  PRpjECT  of  commerce  to  the  Eaft.  Indies, 
,therefore,  gave  occafion  to  the  firft  difcovery  of 
.die  Weft. .  A  projed  of  copqueft  ^aye  occafion 
;to  all  the  eftabliihments  of  the  Spaniards  in  tWe 
:     .  .  .    , .  newly 
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newly  difcovercd  countries.  The  motive  which  ^  ^jj^^  ^* 
excited  them  to  this  copqueft  was  a  projeft  of ' 
gold  and  filver  mines  ^  and  a  courfe  of  accidents, 
which  no  human  wifdom  could  forefeet  retjdered 
this  projeft  much  more  fu'ccefsful  than  the  un« 
jdef  takers  had  any  reafon^ble  grounds  for  ^xpcfti 
iflgw.    .  ..  .'    .    ■  -    '   ;       r       - 

•  The  firft  adventurers  of  dl  the  other  nations 
of  Europe,  who  attempted  to  mafce  fettlements 
in  America,  were  animated  by  the  like  chimeri- 
cal views  i  but  they  were  not  equally  fuccefsful; 
It  was  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  firft 
fettlemerit  of  the  Brazils,  before  any  filver,  goldi 
or  diamond  mines  were  difcovered  there.  .,In  th^ 
Englifli,  French^  Dutch,  and  Danilh  colojjies, 
none  have  ever  yet  been  difcovered  j  at  leaft  none 
that  are  at  prefent  fuppofed  to  be  wprjth  the  work- 
ing. The  firft  Englifli  fettlers  ia  North  Ame- 
rica, however,  ofitred  a  fifth  of  all  the  gold  and 
filver  which  fliould  be  fguod  tjiere  to  the  king, 
as  a  motive  for  granting  them  their  patents.  In 
the; patents  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  to  the  Lon- 
don and  Plymouth  companies,  to  the  council  of 
Plymouth^  &c.  this  fifth  was  accordingly  re- 
ferved  to  the  crown.  To  the  expedation  of 
finding  gold  and  filver  mines,  thofe  firft  fettlers 
too  joined  that  of  difcovering  a  north-weft  paflage 
to  the  Eaft  Indies.  They  have  .hitherto  been 
<3ifappointed  in  both. 
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Part    Sbcowp, 

^HE  cokmjr  of  a dfOuied  nadoA  which okM 
poflcffionj  either  of  a  wafte  country^  or  of 
Otie  ib  thinly  .inhabitodj  that  the  nativei  eafilj 
give  place  to  the  new  fetdersi  advances  niore 
rapidly  to  wealth  and  greatned  than  any  other 
human  fociety. 

Thb  colonifts  carry  out  with  them  a  kftOw^ 
ledge  of  agriculture   and  of   other  \xSsM  arts, 
fuperior  to  what  can  grow  up  of  it&  own  accon) 
in  the  couHe  of  many  centdries^'  among  fkyAjgt 
and  barbarous  nations.     They  carry  out  with 
them  too  the  habit  of  fubordin^tion,  fome  notion 
of  the  regular  government  which  takes  place  In 
their  own  country^,  of  the  fyftem  of  lawa  which 
fupports  it,  and  of  a  regular  adminiftratiofl  of 
juftice;    and  they  naturally  eftablilh   ibmethii^ 
of  the  Ikme  kind  in  the  new  fettlemenc,     Buc 
among  favage  and  barbarous  nationSj  the  natural 
progrcfa  of  law  and  government  i$  ftill  flower 
than  the  natural  progrcfs  of  arts,  after  law  an4 
government  have  been  fo  far  eftabljlhed^  as  i$ 
necelTary  for   their   prateaio|(,      Every  coloflift 
gets  mqre  land  than  he  can  poffibly  cultivate, 
He  has  no  rent,  and  fcarce  any  taxes  to  pay.    Nd 
landlord  ihares  with  him  in  its  produce,  and  the 
fliare  of  the  fovereign  is  comnionly  hut  a  trifle, 
He  has  eyery  motive  to  render  as  great  as  pof* 
fibl?  a  produce;,  which  W  «h«5  W  bc  aUnoft  cik 

tircIjF 
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tfrdy  hi^  own.  But  his  Iftnd  k  OMiMidfllf  ft^^,^* 
nteAlive,  ,^im  wiA  all  hU  awn  iiiduftry,  and 
with  all  the  induftry  of  o^er  ^opi6  i^oin  ht 
can  get  to  employ^  h«  can  fekiom  mike  it  pro« 
duee  the  tenth  part  of  what  it  is  capable  of  pro* 
dtjtcih^.  He  IS  eager,  therefore,  to  coQeft  hu 
bourers  from  all  quarters,  and  to  reward  them 
with  the  moifc  liberal  wages*  But  thofi;  liberal 
wages,  joined  to  the  plemy  and  eheapnefs  of 
bind,  foon  make  thofe  labourers  leare  hhn,  in 
order  to  become  landlords  thcmfelves,  and  to 
reward,  with  equal  liberality.  Other  labourers^ 
who  foon  leare  them  for  the  fame  reafon  that 
they  left  their  fcrft  maften  The  Kberal  reward 
of  labour  encourages  marriage.  The  children, 
during  the  lender  years  of  infancy,  are  well  fed 
and  properly  taken  care  of,  and  when  they  are 
grown  up,  the  value  of  dieir  Ubour  greatly  over^ 
pays  their  maintenance.  When  arrived  at  ma*, 
turity,  the  high  price  of  labour,  and  the  low 
price  of  land,  enable  them  to  eftabfiftt  them^ 
ielves  in  the  fame  manner  as  thek  fathers  did 
before  them. 

In  other  countries^  rent  and  prbfit  eat  up 
wages,  and  the  two  fuperior  orders  of  people 
opprefs  die  inferior  one.  But  m  new  colonies^ 
the  intereft  of  the  two  fuperior  orders  obliges 
tliem  to  treat  the  inferior  one  with  more  gene* 
rofity  snd  humanity;  at  teaft^  where  that  in* 
fcrior  one  is  not  in  a  ftate  of  flavery,  Wafto 
]ands  of  the  gteateft  natural  fertility,  wte  to  be 
had  for  a  trifle.  The  increafe  of  revenue^  which 
the  projH'ictori  who  is  rfways  the  undertaker, 
A  a  4  cxpcfts 
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*  ^^  ^  cxpc&s  from  tjifcir  improvement,  coaftitiites  his 
profit;  which  in  thefe  circuonftanqes .  is  com- 
monly very  great.  But  this  great  profit  cannot 
be  made  withput  employing  the  labour  of  other 
people  in  clearing  and  cultivating  the  land ;  and 
the  diiproportion  between  the  great  extent  of  the 
land  and  the  fm^l  number  of  the  people,  which 
commonly  takes  place  in  new  colonies,  makes 
it  difficult  for  him  to  get  this  labour.  He  does 
not,  therefore,  difpute  about  wages,  but  is 
willing  to  employ  labour,  at  any  price.  The 
high  w^ges  of  labour  encourage  population. 
The  cheapnefs  and  plenty  of  good  land  encourage 
improvement,  and  enable  the  proprietor  to  pay 
thofc  Ijigb  wages.  In  thofe  wages  confifts  almoft 
the  whole  price  of  the  land  5  and  though  they  arc 
high,  confidered  as  the  wages  of  labour,  they 
are  low,  conficjered  as  the  price  of  what  is  fo 
very  valuable..  What  encourages  the'progrefs 
of  population  and  improvement,  encourages  that 
of  real  wealth  apd  grqatnefs. 

The  progrefs  of  many  of  the  ancient  Greek 
colonies  towards  wealth  and  greatnefs,  feems  ac* 
jcordingly  to  have  been  very  rapid.  In  the 
courfe  of  a  century  or  two,  feveral  of  them  ap- 
pear to  have  rivalled,  an^i  even  to  have  fur^ 
pafled  their  mother  cities.  S.yracufe  and  Agri- 
gentum  in  Sicily,  Tarentum  and  Locri  in  Italy, 
JEphefus  and  Miletus  in  Leffer  Afia,  appear  by 
all  accojLints  to  have  been  at  leaft  equal  to  any  of 
the  cities  of  ancient  Greece.  Though  pofterior 
in  their  eftablilhment,  yet  all  the  arts  of  refine- 
ments philpfophyj^   poetry,   and  clpquence,   feem 

to 
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to  have  been  cultivated  as  early,   and  to  have  ^  "^^^  **• 
laeen  innproved  as  highly  in  them;  as  in  any  part  ^     v,  ■». 
of  the  mbthfer  country.-  The  fchools  of  the  two 
oldeft  Greek  philofophers,   thofe  of  Thales   and 
Pythagoras,'  were  eftablifhfd,  it  is  ^remarkable,^ 
not    in    ancient   Greece,    but    the    one    in    an 
Afiatic,    the    other  in   an    Italian    colony.      AH 
thofe  colonies  had  eftablilhed  themfelves  in  coun- 
tries inhabited  by  favage  and  barbarous  nations, 
who  eafily  gayc  place  to  the  new  fettlers.     They 
had  plenty  of  good  land,  and  as  they  were  alto- 
gether  independent    of   the   mother   city,    they, 
were  at  liberty  to  manage  their  own  affairs  in  the 
way  that  they  judged  was  moft  fuitable  to  their 
own  intereft. 

The  hiftory  of  the  Roman  colonies  is  by  no 
means  fo  brilliant.  Some  of  them,  indeed, 
fuch  as  Florence,  have  in  the  courfe  of  many 
ages,  and  after  the  fall  of  the  rnother  city,  grown 
up  to  be  confjderable  dates.  But  the  progrefs  of 
no  one  of  them  feems  evet  to  have  been  very 
.rapid.  They  were  all  eftablilhed  in  conquered 
provinces,  which  in  moft  cafes  had  been,  fully 
inhabited  before.  The  quantity  of  land  affigncd 
to  each  colonift  was  feldom  very  confiderable,  . 
and  as  the  colony  was  not  independent,  they  were 
not  always  at  liberty  to  manage  their:  :own  affairs 
in  the  way. that  they  judged  was  rbjoft  fuitable  to 
their  own  intereft.  ;,^^  i       -r 

In  the.  plenty  of  good  land,  the  European 
colonies  eftablifhed  in  America  and  the  Weft 
Indies  refemble,  and  even  greatly  furpafs,  thofe 
©f  ancient  Greece,    la  their  dependency  upon 

the      ' 
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B  q  p  ic  die  mocher  Ibittf^  diey  rdemMe  thofe  6(  ^mdefit 
Rome  s  but  their  greirt  diftanee  from  Europe  has 
in  aU  of  them  alleviited  more  or  lefs  the  e0e<^ 
of  thi§  dependency*  Their  fitaatioh  ha»  placed 
them  kfi  in  the  view  and  lefs  in  the  power  of 
their  mother  country.  In  purTuing  their  int^reft 
their  own  w&y»  their  conduct  h^y  upon  many  oc- 
cafions)  been  overlooked^  either  becaufe  not 
known  or  not  underftood  in  Europe  i  and  t^o 
fymc  occafions  ic  has  been  feirly  fuffered  and  fob» 
mitced  to>  becaufe  their  diftance  rendered  it  dif-« 
ficult  to  ttftrain  it.  Even  the  violent  and  arbi-* 
crary  government  of  Spain  has,  upon  many  occa* 
Gem,  been  obliged  to  recall  or  foften  the  orders 
which  had  been  given  for  the  government  of  her 
colonlef^  for  fear  of  a  general  infurre6tion.  The 
progrefs  of  all  the  European  <*olonies  in  wealdij 
populationi  and  improvement,  has  accordingly 
been  very  great.    . 

Thb  crown  of  Spain,  by  its  Ihare  irf*  the  g<dd 
and  fdver,  derived  fome  revenue  from  its  cola* 
niesy  from  the  m<mient  of  their  firft  eftabliih^ 
ment.  It  was  a  revenue  too^  of  a  natin^e  ta 
CXGXt  in  human  avidity  the  moft  extravagant  ex^ 
pedlations  of  ftiQ  greater  riches.  The  Spaniih 
colonies,  therefore,  from  the  moment  of  their 
iirft:  eftabliihment,  attracted  very  much  ^be  at^ 
ten(Jon  of  their  ntKXher  country  j  while  thofe  of 
the  other  European  nations  were  for  a  kmg  time 
in  a  great  meafure  neglc^ed.  The  former  did 
no|t,  perhaps,  thrive  the  better  in  eonfeqoefKre 
of  this  attention;  nor  the  latter  the  woHe  in  con^  . 
iec(ut0ce  of  this  negleftr    In  proporoon  to  the 

extent 
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cxttftt  of  dit  coQtifty  whidi  they  in  fotM  nM&at  ^%^^* 
po&fsy  the  SpftnUh  colonies  are  MnMcted  m 
lefs  populous  and  thriving  than  thofe  of  idmoft 
any  <^cr  European  nation.  The  ftogttA  even 
of  die  SpatiifH  colonies,  kowe^er^  in  populanon 
and  improvetnent,  ha&  certainly  been  very  rtpid 
and  very  great.  The  city  of  Lima,  founded 
fince  the  conqueft;  is  repfefented  by  Ulloa,  u 
tontainiftg  fifty  thoufand  inhabitantfi  hear  thirty 
years  ago.  QuitOj  which  had  been  but  a  ncu^* 
ferable  hamlet  of  Indians^  is  reprefented  by  the 
iame  audior  ai  in  his  time  equally  populous 
GemeUi  Carreri^  a  pretended  traveller,  it  is  faid, 
sndeedi  but  who  feems  every  where  to  hare 
written  i9>on  extreme^  good  information,  repre^ 
ients  the  city  of  Mexico  as  containing  a  hundred 
thoi^fand  inhabitant!  I  a  number  which^  in  f^itt 
of  aU  the  exaggerat!<ms  of  the  Spanifli  writers. 
Is,  probably,  more  than  five  times  greater  than 
^hat  it  contained  in  the  time  of  Montezuma. 
Thefe  numbers  exceed  gready  thofe  of  Bofton> 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  the  three  greateft 
cities  of  the  Englilh  colonies.  Before  the  con- 
queil  of  die  Spaniards  there  were  no  catde  fit 
fyt  draught  either  in  Mexico  or  ,Peru.  The 
lama  was  their  only  beaft  of  burden,  and  its 
ftr^ngth  feems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  inferiof 
fo  that  <if  »  (x^nmon  u&.  The  plough  was  un« 
known  miw^  tbem#  They  were  ignorant  of 
the  tif^  of  iron.  They  had  no  corned  money, 
nor  any  eftabli^ed  inftrotnent  6(  commerce  ef 
Itny  hwd.  .Their  commerce  was  carried  on  by 
bartert    A  <Qrt  of  w«»4eii  fpade  was  dieir  prin* 
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BOOK  ^ptl  inftirumetit   of  agriculture.     Sharp    ftones 
*^'  .,icrved  them  for  knives  and  hatchets  to  cut  with; 
fifh  bones  land  the  hard  finews  of  certain  animals 
ferved  them. for  nccdtes  to  few  with;  and  thefc 
&cm  to  have  been  their  principal, inftrumenfes  of 
Wade.     In  this  ftate  of  things,  it  feems   impof- 
fible,*that  either  of  thofe  empires  rould  have  been 
fo  ^uch  improved  or  fo  well  cultivated    as  at 
prefent,  when  they  are  plentifully  furnilhed  with 
all  forts  of  European  cattle,   and  when  the  ufe 
of  iron,  of  the  plough,   and  of  many  of  thc'arts 
pf  Europe,   has   been   introduced  among   them. 
But  the  populoufnefs  of  every  country  muft  b« 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  its  improvement 
and  cultivation.     In  fpite  of  the  cruel  dcftruftion 
of  .the  natives  which  followed- the  conqueft,   thefe 
two  great  empires  are,  prybafely^    morc    popu- 
lous now  than  they  ever  were  before :    and   the 
people    are.  furely  very  different;;,  for  we  muft 
acknowledge,    I    apprehfindjl  th^t   the    Spanifli 
Creoles   are   in;  many   re^dU   f^perior   to    the 
ancient  Indians. 

.  Aft^r  the  Settlements  pf  .the  Spaniards,  that 
oif  the  Portugueze  in  Brazil  is  the  oldrft  of  any 
European  natioo  in  America.  But  as  for  a  Jong 
|ime  after  the  firft  difcovery,  neither  gold  nor 
filver  mines  were  found  in  it,-  and  as  it  afforded, 
upon  that  account,  Htde  or  no  revenue  to  •  the 
crown,  it  was  for  a  long  time  in  a  great  meafiire 
ncglefted;  and  during  this  ftate  of  hegleft,  it 
grew  up  to  be  a  great  and  powerful  colony. 
While  Portugal  was  under  the.  dominion  of 
Spaifi,   Brazil  was  attacked  by  the  Dutch,  who 
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got  poffeffion  of  feven  of  the.  fourteen  provinces  Q  b\  r 
into  which  it  is  divided.  They  expefted.foon.  to 
conquer  the  other  feven,  when  Portugal  re- 
covered its  independency  by  the  eleyatipn  of  the 
family  of  Braganza  to  the  throne.  ;  The  Dutch 
then,  as  enemies  to.  the  Spaniards,  becafcne 
friends  to  the  Portugueze,  who  were  likewife  the 
enemies  of  the  Spaniatds.  They  agreed,  there^ 
fore,  to  leave  that  p^t  of  Brazil, ,  ivhich  they 
had  not  conquered^  to  the  king  of  Portugal, 
who  agreed  to  leave  that  part ;  which  thcv  had 
conquered  to  them,  as  a  matter  not  worth  dif-r 
puting  about  with  fuch  good  allies.  But  the 
Dutch  government  foon  began  to  oppriefs  the 
Portugueze  colonifts,  who,  inftead  of  amufing 
themfelves  with  complaints,  topk  arms  againft 
their  new  matters,  arid  by  their  own  valour  a^nd 
refolution,  with  the  connivance,  indeed, ,  but 
without  any  avowed  affiftance  from  the  mother 
country,-* drove  them  out  of  Brazil..  TJie  Dutch, 
therefore,  finding  it  impoflible  to^  keep  any  part 
of  the  country  to  themfelves,  were  contented 
that  it  fhould  be  entirely  reftorpd  to  the  crown  of 
Portugal.  In  this  colony  there  are  laid  to  be 
more  than  fix  hundred  thoufand  people,  either 
Portugueze  or  defcended  from  Portugueze, 
Creoles,  mulattoes,  and  a  mixed  race  between 
Portugueze  and  Brazilians.  No  one  colony  in 
America  is  fuppqfed  to  contain  fo  great  a  number 
of  people  of  European  extraction. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  and  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  fixteenth  century,  Spain 
and  Portugal  were  the  two  great  naval  powers 

upon 
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Mo  OK  upon  th«  ocean t   for  though  the  eommer<^  o^ 
^^'      Venice  extend^  to  every  part  of  Europe^    io 
fleets  hsul  fcarce  ever  failed  beyond  die  Medi- 
terranean.    The  Spaniards,  -  in  virtue  of  the  firft 
difcovery^  claimed  all  America  as  their   own; 
and.  though  diey  could   not  hinder  fo  great  a 
naval  power  as  that  of  Portugal  from  fettling  in 
Braail,  iueh  was,  at  that  tinriej  the  terror  of  their 
name,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  other  nations 
of  Europe  were  afraid  to  eftablifh  diemfelves  in 
any  other  part  of  tfiat   great  continent.      The 
Freneh,  who  attempted  to  feitk  in  Florida,  were 
all  murdered  by  the  Spaniards.     But  the  declen-r 
fion  of  the  naval  power  of  this'  latter  nation,  in 
confequence  of  the    defeatt    or    mifcarriage   of, 
what  diey  called,  their  Invincible  Armada,  which 
hi^ypened  towards  die  end  of  the  fixteenth  cen^ 
tury,  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  obflruft  any 
longer   die   (ectlements  of   the  other  European 
nations.     In  the  courfe  of  the  fevcnteendi  cen- 
tury,   therefore,    the    Englifli,    French,    Dutch, 
Danes,  and  Swedes,   all  the  great  nations   who 
had  any  ports  upon  the  ocean,  attempted  to  make 
fome  fetdcments  in  the  new  world. 

The  Swedes  eftablifhed  thcmfelves  in  New 
Jcrfey  i  and  the  number  rf  Swedilh  femilics  ftiB 
Co  be  found  there,  fufficiendy  demonftrates,  diat 
this  colony  was  very  likely  to  profper,  had  it 
bpen  proteded  by  the  mother  country.  But 
being  neglefted  by  Sweden,  it  was  foon  {wal- 
lowed up  by  the  Dutch  colony  of  New  York, 
whk^h  again,  in   1674,  fell  under  die  donunion 
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ThS  fo«U  iflands  of  St.  Thomas  and  Sailt^  d  h  a  ^ 
Cms  «re  the  only  countries  in  the  new  world 
(hfit  hare  ever  been  pofiefied  by  the  Danes* 
Thefib  Httle  fettlemcnts  to6  were  under  the  go* 
vemnoent  of  an  exclufive  company^  which  had 
the  fole  rightj  both  of  purchafin^  the  furphis 
produce  of  the  colonifts,  and  of  fupplymg  them 
with  fuch  goods  of  other  countries  as  they 
wanteds  and  which,  therefore^  both  in  its  pur* 
chafes  and  fales,  had  not  only  the  power  of  op* 
preffing  them»  but  the  greateft  temptation  to  do 
io.  The  government  of  an  exclufivc  company 
of  wter<;hants  is,  perhaps,  the  worft  of  all  go- 
vernments for  any  country  whatever.  It  was 
not,  however,  able  to  ftop  altogether  the  pro- 
^refs  of  thefe  colonies,  though  it  rendered  it 
iDore  flow  and  languid  The  late  king  c^  Den* 
tnark  diflblved  this  company,  and  Rnce  that 
time  the  profperity  of  thcfe  colonic)  has  been 
"Hry  great. 

Ths  Dutch  fettlemcnts  in  the  Weft,  as  wefl 
419  th(^  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  were  originally  put 
Itnder  the  government  of  an  exclufive  company. 
The  progreft  of  fome  of  them,  therefore,  though 
it  bts  been  confidcrable,  in  comparUbn  with  that 
of  almoft  any  country  that  has  been  loi^  peopled 
and  i^abliihed,  has  been  languid  and  flow  in 
compari^n  with  that  of  the  greater  part  of  new 
colonies.  The  colony  of  Surinam,  though  very 
condderabki  is  ftiU  inferior  to  the  greater  part 
of  ^e  iugar  csolonies  of  the  othei*  European  na- 
ticms.  The  colony  c^Nova  Belgia,  now  divided 
into  the  two  provinces  of  New  York  and  New 
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Jcrfcy/  wpuld  probably  have  {don  bccorflc  Con- 
fiderable    too,    even    though    it    had    remained 
under  the  government  of  the  Dutch.     The  plenty 
and  cheapnefs  of  good  land  are   fuch  powerful 
,caufes  of  profperity,  that  the  very  worfl:  govern- 
.ment  is  fcarce  capable  of  checking  altogether  the 
efficacy  of  their  operation.     The  great  diitance 
too  from'  the  mother  country  would  enable  the 
colonifts  to  evade  more  or  lefs,  by  fmuggling, 
the  monopoly  which  the  company  enjoyed  againft 
them.    At  prefent  the  company  allows  all  Dutch 
fhips  to  trade  to  Surinam  upon  paying  two  and  a 
half  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  their  cargo  for 
ja  licence ;  and  only  referves  to  itfelf  exclufively 
the  diredt  trade  from  Africa  to  America^  which 
coqfifts  almoft  entirely  in  the  flave  trade*     This 
relaxation  in  the  exclufive  privileges  of  the  com- 
pany,, is  probably  the    principal   caufe  of   that 
degree  of  profperity  which  that  colony  at  prefent 
enjoys.      Cura^oa  and   Euftatia,    the   two    prin- 
cipal iflands   belonging  to  the   Diitch,    are   free 
ports  open  to  the  fhips  of  all  nations  i  and  this 
freedom,   in  the  midft  of  better  colonies  whofe 
.ports  are  open  to  thofe  of  one  nation  only,    has 
been,  the   great  caufe  of  the  profperity  of  chofc 
two  barren  iflands. 

The  French  colony  of  Canada  was,  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  laft  century,  and  fomc 
part  of  the  prefent,  under  the  government  of  an 
exclufive  company.  Under  fo  unfavourable  an 
adminiftration  its  progrefs  was  neceffafily  very 
flow  in  connparifon  with  that  of  other  new  colo- 
nies ;  but  it  became  much  more  rapid  when  this 

company 
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cofnpany  was  diftblvfed  after  the  fall  of  what  c  ^  a  p. 
is  called  the  Miffiflippi  fcheme.  When  the  Eng- 
lilh  got*  pcffeflion  of  this  country,  they  found  in 
it  near  double  the  number  of  inhabitants  which' 
father  Charlevoix  had  afllgned  to  it  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years  before.  That  jefuit  had 
travelled  over  the  whole  country,  arid  had  no 
inclination  to  reprefent  it  as  lefs  confiderable  than 
it  really  was. 

The  French  cdlony  of  St.  Domingo  was  efta-, 
bliflied  by  pirates  and  free-booters,  who,  for  a 
long  time,  neither '  required  the  proteftion,  nor 
acknowledged  tlie  authority  of  France ;  and 
when  that  race  of  banditti  became  fo  far  citizens 
as  to  acknowledge  this  authority,  it  was  for  a 
long  time  neceflary  to  exercife  it  with  very  great 
gentlenefs.  During  this  period  the  population 
and  improvement  of  this  colony  increafed  very 
fail.  Even  the  oppreffion  of  the  exclufive  com- 
pany, to  which  it  was  for  fome  time  fubjefted, 
with  all  the  other  colonies  of  France,  though 
it  no  doubt  retarded,  had  not  been  able  to  ftop 
its  progrefs  altogether.  The  courfe  of  its  pro- 
fperitjr  returned  as  foon  as  it  was  relieved  from 
that  oppreffion.  It  is  now  the  moft  important 
of  the'  fugar  colonies  of  the  Weft  Indies,  and 
its  produce  is  faid  to  be  greater  than  that  of  all 
the  Englilh  fugar  colonies  put  together.  The 
other  fugar  colonies  of  France  are  in  general  all 
very  thriving. 

BvT  there  are  no  colonies  of  which  the  pro- 
grefs has  been  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  Eng- 
lilh in  North  America. 

Vol.  II.  Bb  Plenty 
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BOOK  Plenty  of  good  land,  and  liberty  to  manage 
their  own  affairs  their  own  way,  fecm  to  be  the 
two  great  c^^ufes  of  the  profpcrity  of  all  new 
colonies. 

In  the  plenty  of  good  land  the  EngUfli  colo- 
nies of  North  America,  though,  no  doubt,  ^rery 
abundantly  provided,  are,  however,  inferior  to 
thofe  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portugueze,  and  not 
fuperior  to  fome  of  thofe  poflcfled  by  the  French 
before  the  late-  war.  But  the  political  inftitu- 
tions  of  the  Englifli  colonies  have  been  more  fa- 
vouraWe  to  the  improvement  and  cultiration  of 
this  land,  than'  thofe  of  any  of  the  other  three 
nations. 

First,  the  engrofling  of  uncultivated  land, 
though  it  has  by  no  means  been  prevented  alto- 
gether, has  been  more  reftrained  in  the  En^iih 
colonics  than  in  any  other.  The  colony  law 
which  impofes  upon  every  proprietor  the  obliga- 
tion of  improving  and  cultivating,  within  a  li- 
mited time,  a  certain  proportion  of  his  lands, 
and  which,  in  cafe  of  failure,  declares  thofe  ne- 
gledled  lands  grantable  to  any  other  perfon; 
though  it  has  not,  perhaps,  been  very  ftri6kly 
€xecuted>  has,  however,,  had  fome  effeft. 

Secondly,  in  Pennfylvania  there  is  no  right 
of  primogeniture,  and  Uands,  like  moveaWcs, 
are  divided  equally  among  all  the  children 
of  the  family.  In  three  of  the  provinces  of 
New  England  the  oldeft  has  only  a  double 
Ihare,  as  in  the  Mofaical  law.  Though  in 
thofe  provinces,  therefore,  too  great  a  quan- 
tity of  land  fhould  fbmetimes  be  engrofled  by  a 
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particular  individual,  it  is  likely,   ia  the  courjfe  chap. 
of  a  generation  or  two,  to  be  fufiicicntly  divided 
again.      In  the  other  Englifh  colonies,    indeed, 
the  right  of  primogeniture  takes  place,  as  in  the 
law  of  England.     But  in  all  the  lEnglilh  colonies 
the  tenure  of  the  lands,  which  are  all  held  by 
free  focage,  facilitates  alienation,  and  the  grantee 
of  any  extenfive  trad  of  land,  generally  finds  it 
for  his  intereft  to  alienate,  as  fafl:  as  he  can,  the 
greater  part  of  it,   rcferving  only  a  fmall  quit- 
rent.     In  the  Spanifli  and  Portugueze  colonies, 
what  is  called   the   right  of  Majorazzo  *  takes 
place  in  the  fucceffion  of  all  thofe  great  eftates  to 
vhich   any  title  of  honour   is  annexed.      Such 
eftates  go  all  to  one  perfon,  and  are  in  efFeft  en- 
tailed   and  unalienable.      The  French    colonies, 
indeed,  are  fubjedt  to  the  cuftoni  of  Paris,  which, 
in  the  inheritance  of  land,  is  much  more  favour- 
able to  the  younger   children   than   the  law  of 
England.     But,    in  the   French  colonies,  if"  any 
part  of  an  eftate,  held   by  the  noble  tenure  of 
chivalry  and  homage,  is  alienated,  it  is,  for  a  li- 
mited time,  fubjeft  to  the  right  of  redemption, 
either  by  the  heir  of  the  fuperior  or  by  the  heir 
of  the  family  j   and  all  the  largeft  eftates  of  the 
country  are  held   by  fuch  noble  tenures,   which 
necefiarily  cmbarrafs  alienation.     But,   in  a  new 
colony,  a  great  uncultivated  eftate  is  likely  to  be 
much  more  fpeedily  divkkd   by  alienation  than 
by    fucceffion.      The   plenty    and    cheapnefs   of 
good  land,   it  has  already  been  obferved,  are  the 
principal  caufes  of  the  rapid  profperity  of  new 

*  Jus  Majoratus. 
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BOOK  colonies,  ITie  cngrofling  of  land,  in  effcft,  de- 
i_  -^'i.,r  ftroys  this  plenty  and  cheapnefs.  The  engraffing 
of  uncultivated  land,  befidcs,  is  the  grcatelt  ob- 
ftruftion  to  its  improvement.  But  the  labour 
that  is  employed  in  the  improvement  and  culti- 
vation of  land  affords  the  greatcft  and  moft  valu- 
able produce  to  the  fociety.  The  produce  of  la- 
bour, in  this  cafe,  pays  not  only  its  own  wages, 
and  the  profit  of  the  ftock  which  employs  it,  but 
the  rent  of  the  land  too  upon  which  it  is  em- 
ployed. The  labour  of  the  Englilh  colonifts> 
therefore,  being  more  employed  in  the  improve- 
ment and  cultivation  of  land,  is  likely  to  afford 
a  greater  and  more  valuable  produce,  than  that 
of  any  of  the  other  three  nations,  which>  by  the 
cngroffing  of  land,  is  more  or  lefs  diverted  to- 
wards other  employments., 

Thirdly,  the  labour  of  the  Englifh  colonifts 
is  not  only  likely  to  afford  a  greater  and  more 
valuable  produce,  but,  in  confequence  of  the 
moderation  of  their  taxes,  a  greater  proportion  of 
this  produce  belongs  to  themfelves,  which  they 
may  ftore  up  and  employ  in  putting  into  mo- 
tion a  ftill  greater  quantity  of  labour.  The 
Englifh  colonifts  have  never  yet  contributed  any 
thing  towards  the  defence  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, or  towards  the  fupport  of  its  civil  govern- 
ment. They  themfelves,  on  the  contrary,  have 
hitherto  been  defended  almoft  entirely  at  the 
cxpence  of  the  mother  country.  B\it  the  ex- 
pence  of  fleets  and  armies  is  out  of.  all  propor- 
tion greater  than  the  neceflkry  expencc  of  civil 
government.     The  cxpexKe  of  their  own   civil 
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government  has  always  been  very  moderate.  It  c  hap. 
has  generally  been  confined  to  what  was  necef- 
fary  for  paying  competent  falarics  to  the  gover- 
nor, to  the  judges,  and  to  fome  other  officers  of 
police,  and  for  maintaining  a  few  of  the  moft 
ufcful  pubKc  works.  The  expcncc  of  the  civil 
eftjiblifhment  of  Maffachufett's  Bay,  before  the 
commencement  of  the  prefent  difturbances,  ufed 
to  be  but  about  x  8,000/.  a  year.  That  of  New: 
Hamplhire  and  Rhode  Ifland  3,500/.  each. 
That  of  Conneftieut  4,000/.  That  of  New 
York  and  Pennfylvania  4,500/.  each.  That  of 
New  Jerfey  1,200/.  That  of  Virginia  and  South 
Carolina  8,000/.  each.  The  civil  eftablifhmerits 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  Georgia  are  partly  fupported 
by  an  annual  grant  of  parliament.  But  Nova 
Scotia  pays,  befides,  about  7,000/.  a  year  towards 
the  public  expences  of  the  colony ;  and  Georgia 
about  2,500/.  a  year.  AH  the  different  civil 
eftablilhments  in  North  America,  in  fhtort,  ck- 
clufive  of  thofe  of  Maryland  and  North  Caro- 
lina, of  which  no  exaft  account  has  been  got, 
did  not,  before  the  commencement  of  the  prefent 
difturbances,  coft  the  inhabitants  above  64,700^. 
a  year ;  an  eyer-memgrable  example  at  how 
fmall  an  expeqce  three  millions  of  people  may 
not  only  be  governed,  but  well  governed.  The 
moft  important  part  of  the  expence  of  govern- 
ment, indeed,  that  of  defence  und  proteftion, 
has  conftantly  fallen  upon  the  mother  country. 
The  ceremonial  too  of  the  civil  government  in 
the  colonies,  upon  the  reception  of  a  new  go- 
vernor, upon  die  opening  of  a  new  affembly,  &c, 
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BOOK  though  fufficicntly  decent)    is   not  accompanied 
with  any  cxpenfive  pomp  or  parade.     Their  ec- 
cledaftical  government  is  conduced  upon  a  j^n 
equally    frugal.      Tithes    are    unknown    among 
^hem;   and  their  clergy,  who  arc  far  from,  being 
numerous,    are  maintained   cither   by    moderate 
ftipcnds,  or  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
people.    The  power  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  on 
the  contrary,  derives  fome  fupport  from  the  taxes 
levied  upon  their  colonies.     Frahce,  indeed,  has 
never  drawn   any  confiderable  revenue  from  its 
colonies,    the  taxes   which  it  levies   upon   them 
being    generally    fpent   among  them.      But   the 
colony  government  of  all  thefc  three  nations  is 
condufted  upon  a  much  more  cxpenfive  plan,  and 
is  accompanied  with  a  much  nnore  cxpenfive  cere- 
monial.    The  fums  fpent  upon  the  reception  of  a 
new  viceroy   of  Peru,   for   example,    have    fre- 
quently been  enormous.      Such  ceremonials  are 
not  only  real  taxes   paid  by   the   rich   colonifts 
upon  thofe  particular  occafions,  but  they  fervc  to 
introduce  among  them  the  habit  of  vanity  and 
cxpence  upon  all  other  occafions.     They  are  not 
only   very  grievous   occafional    taxes,    but   they 
contribute    to    eftablifli    perpetual   taxes    of  the 
fame  kind  ftill  more  grievous ;  the  ruinous  taxes 
of  private  luxury  and  extrav^ance.     In  the  co- 
lonies of  all  thofe  three  nations  too,   the  ccclcfiaf- 
tical  government  is  extremely  oppreflive.     Tithes 
take  place  in  all  of  them,  and  are  levied  with  the 
utmoft  rigour  in  thofe  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
All  of  them  befides  are  oppreffed  with  a  nume- 
rous  race   of  mendicant  fri^s,    whofe    beggary 
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l>eii^  net  only  licenfed>  but  confccrated  by  reli-  chap. 
gion,  is  a  moft  grievous  tax  upon  the  poor 
people,/ who  are  moft  carefully  taught  that  it  is 
a  duty  to  give,  and  a  very  great  fin  to  reftife 
them  their  charity.  Over  and  above  all  this^ 
the  clergy  are,  in  all  of  them,  the  gre^teft  en- 
groffers  of  land. 

Fourthly,  in  the  difpofal  of  their  furplus 
produce,  or  of  what  is  over  and  above  their  own 
confumption,  the  Englifh  colonies  have  been 
more  favoured,  and  have  been  allowed  a  more 
extenfive  market,  than  thofe  of  any  other  Euro- 
pean nation.  Every  European  nation  has  en- 
deavoured more  or  lefs  to  monopolize  to  itfelf 
the  commerce  of  its  colonies,  and,  upon  that  ac- 
count, has  prohibited  the  fhips  of  foreign  na- 
tions from  trading  to  them,  and  has  prohibited 
theni  from  importing  European  goods  from  any 
foreign  nation.  But  the  manner  in  which  this 
monopoly  has  been  exercifed  in  different  nations 
has  been  very  different. 

Some  nations  have  given  up  the  whole  com- 
merce of  their  colonies  to  an  exclufive  company, 
of  whom  the  colonies  were  obliged  to  buy  all 
fuch  European  goods  as  they  wanted,  and  to 
whom  they  were  obliged  to  feJl  the  whole  of 
their  own  furplus  produce.  It  was  the  intereft 
of  the  company,  therefore,  not  only  to  fell  the- 
former  as  dear,  and  to  buy  the  latter  as  cheap  as 
polTible,  but  to  buy  no  more  of  the  latter,  even 
at  this  low  price,  than  what  they  could  difpofe  of 
for  a  very  high  price  in  Europe.  It  was  their 
intereft,  not  only  to  degrade  in  all  cafes  the  va- 
5  b  4  lue 
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BO  o  K  loe  of  the  furplus  produce  of  the  colony,  but  in 
'^'  many  cafes  to  difcourage  and  keep  down  the  na- 
tural increafe  of  its  quantity.  Of  all  the  expe- 
dients that  can  well  be  contrived  to  ftunt  the 
natural  growth  of  a  new  colony,  that  of  an  ex- 
clufive  company  is  undoubtedly  the  mofl  ef- 
fediial.  This,  however,  has  been  the  policy  of 
Holland,  though  their  company,  in  the  courfe  of 
the  prefent  century,  has  given  up  in  many  rq- 
fpeds  the  exertion  jo(  their  exclufive  privilege. 
This  too  was  the  policy  of  Denmark  till  the 
reign  of  the  late  king.  It  has  occafionally  been 
the  policy  of  France,  and  of  late,  fince.1755, 
after  it  had  been  abandoned  by  all  other  nations, 
on  account  of  its  abfurdity,  it  has  become  the 
policy  of  Portugal  with  regard  at  -  leaft  to  two  of 
the  principal  provinces  of  Brazil^  Fernambuco 
and  Marannon, 

Other  nations,  without  eftablilhing  an  exclu- 
five company,  have  confined  the  whole  com- 
merce of  their  colonies  to  a  particular  port  of 
the  mother  country,  from  whence  no  Ihip  was 
allowed  to  fail,  but  either  in  2l  fleet  and  at  a  par- 
ticular  feafon,  or,  if  fingle,  in  confequence  of  a 
particular  licence,  which  in  nioft  cafes  was  very 
vfA\  paid  for.  This  policy  opened,  jndfed,  the 
trade  of  the.  colonies  to  all  the  natives  of  the 
mother  country,  provided  they  traded  frorn  the 
proper  port,  at  the.  proper  feafop,  and  in  the 
proper  veffels.  But  as  all  the  different  mer- 
chants, who  joined  their  ftocks  in  order  to  fit 
out  thofe  licenfed  veffels,  would  find;  it  f^r  their 
intereft  to  aft  in   concert^  the  trade,  whjch  was 
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carried  on  in  this  manner  would  neceflarily  be  c  h  a  p. 
condufted  very  nearly  upon  the  fame  principles 
as  that  of.  an  exclufive  company.     The  profit^  of 
thpfe  merchants  would  be  almoft  equally  exorbi- 
tant .and  oppreffive.     The  colonics  would  be  ill 
fupplied,  and  would  be  obliged  both  to  buy  very 
^dear,  and  to  fell  very   cheap.     This,    however, 
till  within  thefe  few  years,  had  always  been  the 
policy  of  Spain,   and  the  price  of  all  European 
goods,   accordingly,    is  faid  to  have  been  enor- 
mous in  the  Spanifli  Weft  Indies.      At  Quito, 
we  are  told  by  Ulloa,  a  pound  of  iron  fold  for 
^bout  four  and  fix-pence,   and  a  pound  of  fteel 
for  about  fix  and  nine-pence  fterling.     But  it  is 
phiefly,  in  order    to   purchafe   European    goods, 
that  the  colonies  part  with  their  own  produce. 
The  more,  therefore,  they  pay  for  the  one,  the 
lefs  they  really  get  for  the  other,   and  the  dear- 
nefs  of  th?  one  is  the. fame  thing  with  the  cheap- 
nefs  of  the  o;her.     The  policy  of  Portugal  is  in 
this   refpeft   the  fame   as   the   ancient  policy  of 
Spain,    with   regard   to  all   its   colonies,    except 
Fernambuco  and  Marannon,    and  with  regard  to 
thefe  it  has  lately  adopted  a  fl:ill  worfe. 

Other  nations  leave  the  trade  of  their  colo* 
nies  free  to  all  their  fubjeds,  who  may  carry  it  on 
from  all  the  different  ports  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  who  have  occafion  for  no  other  licence 
than  the  common  difpatches  of  the  cuftomhouie. 
In  this  cafe  the  number  and  difperfed  fituation 
of  the  different  traders  renders  it  impoffible  for 
them  to  enter  into  an);  general  combination,  and 
;heir   competitiofi  is   fufficicnt    to    hinder    them 

from 
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BOOR  from  making  very  exorbitant  profits.    Under  fo 
liberal  a  policy  the  colonies  are  enabled  both  to 
fell  their  own  produce  and  to  buy  the  gocxk  of 
Europe   at  a  reafonable   price.     But   fince   the 
diflblution  of  the  Plymouth  company,  when  our 
Colonics  were  but  in  their  infancy,  this  has  always 
been  the  policy  of  England.      It  has  gencrafly 
too  been  that  of  France,  and  has  been  uniformly 
fo  fince  the  difTolution  of  what,   in  England,  is 
commonly  called  their  Miffiflippi  company.     The 
profits  of  the  trade,  therefore,  which  France  and 
England  carry  on  with  their  colonies,  though  no 
doubt  fomewhat  higher  than  if  the  competition 
was  free  to  all  other  nations,  are,  however,  by  no 
tneans   exorbitant;   and   the  price  of  European 
goods  accordingly   is  not  extravagantly  high  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  colonies  of  either  of  thofc 
nations. 

In  the  exportation  of  their  own  furplus  pro- 
duce too,  it  is  only  with  regard  to  certain  com- 
modities that  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  are 
confined  to  the  market  of  the  mother  country. 
Thefe  commodities  having  been  enumerated  in 
the  aft  of  navigation  and  in  fome  other  liibfe- 
quent  afts,  have  upon  riiat  account  been  called 
enumerated  commodities.  The  reft  are  called  non- 
enumerated'^  and  may  be  exported  direftly  to 
other  countries,  provided  it  is  in  Britifli  or  Plant- 
ation fhips,  of  which  the  owners  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  mariners  are  Britifh  fubjefts. 

Among  the  non-enumerated  commodities  are 
fome  of  the  moft  important  produftions  of  Ame- 

-     rica 
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rica    and    the  Weft  Indies ;   grain  of  all  forts,  chap. 
lumber,  fait  provifions,  fifh,  fugar,  and  rum. 

Grain  is  naturally  the  firft  and  principal  ob- 
jeft  of  the  culture  of  all  new  colonies.  By  al- 
lowing them  a  very  extenlive  market  for  it,  the 
law  encourages  them  to  extend  this  culture  much 
beyond  the  confumption  of  a  thinly  inhabited 
country,  and  thus  to  provide  beforehand  an  am- 
ple fubfifteqce  fQr  a  continually  increafing  popu- 
lation. 

In  a  country  quite  covered  with  wood,  where 
timber  confequently  is  of  little  or  no  value,  the 
expence  of  clearing  the  ground  is  the  principal 
obftacle  to  improvement.  By  allowing  the  co- 
lonies a  very  extenfive  market  for  their  lumberi 
the  law  endeavours  to  facilitate  improvement  by 
jcaifing  the  price  of  a  commodity  which  would 
otherwife  be  of  little  value,  and  thereby  enabling 
them  to  make  fome  profit  of  what  would  other- 
wife  be  mere  expence.  * 

In  a  country  neither  half-peopled  nor  half- 
cultivated,  cattle  naturally  multiply  bej^nd  the 
confumption  of  the  inhabitants,  and;,  are  often 
upon  that  account  of  little  or  no  value.  But  it 
is  ncceffary,  it  has  already  been  fhewn,  that  the 
price  of  cattle  fhould  bear  a  certain  proportion 
to  that  of  corn  before  the  greater  part  of  the 
lands  of  any  country  can  be  improved.  By  al- 
lowing to  American  cattle,  in  all  fhap^,  dead' 
and  alive,  a  very  extenfive  market,  the  law  en- 
deavours to  raife  the  value  of  a  commodity  of 
which  the  high  price  is  fo  very  eflential  to  im- 
provement. The  good  cffefts  of  this  liberty, 
4  however. 
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*  ^iv^  ^  however,  muft  be  fomewhat  diminifhed  by   the 

s^^J.,^  4th  of  George  III.  c.  15.  which  puts  hides  and 

Ikins   among  the  enumerated  commodities^    and 

thereby  tends  to  reduce  the  value  of  American 

cattle* 

To  increale  the  (hipping  and  naval  power  of 
Great  Britain,  by  the  extenfion  of  the  fiflierics  of 
our  colonies,  is  an  obje£b  which  the  legiflacure 
feems  to  have  had  almoft  conftandy  in  view. 
Thofe  fiiheries,  upon  this  accouni,  have  had  all 
the  encouragement  which  freedom  can  give 
them,  and  they  have  flourilhcd  accordingly. 
The  New  England  filhery  in  particular  was,  be- 
fore  the  late  difturbances,  one  of  the  moll  im- 
portant, perhaps,  in  the  world.  The  whak- 
fiihery  which,  notwithftanding  an  extravagant 
bounty,  is  in  Great  Britain  carried  on  to  fo  litde 
purpofc,  that  in  the  opinion  of  many  people 
(which  I  do  not,  however,  pretend  to  warrant) 
the  whole  produce  does  not  much  exceed  the 
value  of  the  bounties  which  are  annually  paid  for 
it,  is  ii>  New  England  carried  ot>  without  any 
bounty  to  a  very  great  extent.  Fifli  is  one  of 
the  principal  articles  with  which  the  North 
Americans  trade  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the 
Mediterranean. 

Sugar  was  originally  an  enumereteJconim©^ 
diry  which  could  be  exported  only  to  Great  Bri- 
tain. But  in  173 1,  upon  a  reprefentation  of  the 
ftjgar-planters^  its  exportation  was  permitted  to 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  reftri<aions,  how^ 
ever,  with  which  this  liberty  was  granted,  joined 
to  die  high  price  qf  fugar  ii)  Great  Britain,  have 

rendered 
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rendered  it^  in  a  great  meafure,  mefFeftuaL 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  ftill  continue  to 
be  alnnoft  the  fole  market  for  all  the  fiigar  pro- 
duced in  the  Britifli  plantations.  Their  con- 
fumprion  increafes  fo  faft,  that,  though  'in  confe- 
qiicnce  of  the  increafing  improvement  of  Jamaica, 
as  well  as  of  the  Ceded  Iflands,  the  importation  of 
fugar  has  increaled  very  greatly  within  thefe 
twenty  years,  the  exportation  to  foreign  countries 
is  faid  to  be  not  much  greater  than  befx^re. 

Rum  is  a  very  important  article  in  the  trade 
which  the  Americans  carry  on  to  the  cdaft  of 
Africa,  from  which  they  bring  back  negroe  Haves 
in  return. 

If  the  whole  furplus  produce  of  America  in 
grain  of  all  forts,  in  fait  provifions,  and  in  fifli; 
had  been  put  into  the  enumeration,  and  thereby 
forced  in«?o  the  market  of  Great  Britain,  it  would 
have  interfered  too  much  with  the  produce  of  the 
induftry  of  our  own  people.  It  was  probably 
not  fo  much  from  any  regard  to  the  intereft  of 
America,  as  from  a  jealoufy  of  this  rnterfci^nce, 
that  thofe  important  commodities  have  net  only 
been  kept  out  of  the  enumeration,  but  that  the 
importation  into  Great  Britain  of  all  grain,  ex- 
cept rice,  and  of  fait  provifions,  has,  in  the  or- 
dinary ftate  of  the  law,   been  prohibited. 

The  '  non-enumerated  commodities  could  ori- 
ginally be  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world.; 
Lumber  and  rice,  having  been  once  put  into  the 
enumeration,  when  they  were  afterVvards  taken 
out  of  it,  were  confined,  as  to  the  European 
market^   to  the  countries  that  lie  fouth  of  Cape 

Finillerre. 
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BOOK  Finifterre.  By  the  6th  of  George  III.  c.  52.  all 
non-enumerated  commodities  were  fubjefted  to 
the  like  reftriftion.  The  parts  of  Europe  which  lie 
fbuth  of  Cape  Finifterre,  are  not  manufadxiring 
countries,  and  we  were  lefs  jealous  of  the  colony 
fliips  carrying  home  from  them  any  manufk^ures 
which  could  interfere  with  our  own. 

The  enumerated  commodities  are  of  two  forts: 
firft,  fuch  as  are  either  the  peculiar  produce  of 
America,  or  as  cannot  be  produced,   or  at  leaft 
are  not  produced,    in  the  mother  country*    Of 
this  kind  are,  melaflcs,    coffee,    cacao-nuts,   to- 
bacco,   pimento,    ginger,    whale-fins,    raw   filk, 
cotton- w)ol,  beaver,   and  other  peltry,  pf  Ame- 
rica,   indigo,    fuftic,    and  other    dying    woods: 
fecondly,  fuch  as  are  not  the  peculiar  produce  of 
America,  but  which  are  and  may  be  produced  in 
the  mother  country,   though  not  in  fuch  quan- 
tities as  to  fupply  the  greater  part  of  her  demand, 
which  is  principally  fupplied  from  foreign  coun- 
tries.    Of  this  kind  are  all  naval  ftores,   mafts, 
yards,  and  bowfprits,  tar,  pitch,  and  turpcntbe, 
pig  and  bar  iron,  copper  ore,  hides  and  (kins/  pot 
and   pearl    afties.      The   largeft    iniportation   of 
commodities  of  the  firft  kind  could  not  difcourage 
the  growth  or  interfere  with  the  fale  of  any  part 
of  the  produce  of  the  mother  country.     By  con- 
fining them  to  the  home  market,  our  nnerchants, 
it  was  expected,   would  not  only  be  enabled  to 
'  buy  them  cheaper  in  the  Plantations,  and  con- 
fequently   to  fell  them   with   a   better  profit  at 
home,  but  to  eftaWifh   between  the  Plantations 
and  fprcign  countries  an  advantageous  carrying 

tnuie. 
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trade,  of  which  Great  Britain  Vfna  neceffiurihr  to  c  h  A  p. 
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be  the  center  or  enopormm,  as  the  European  ^. 
country  into  which  thofc  commodities  were  firft 
to  be  imported.  Thie  importation  of  commo- 
dities of  the  fecond  kind  might  be  ih  managed 
too,  it  was  fuppofcdj  as  to  interfere,  not  with 
the  fale  of  thofe  of  the  fame  kind  which  were 
produced  at  home,  but  with  that  of  thofe  which 
were  imported  from  foreign  countries  j  bccaufe, 
by  means  of  proper  duties,  they  might  be  ren- 
dered always  fomewhat  dearer  than  the  former, 
and  yet  a  good  deal  cheaper  than  the  latter. 
By  confining  fuch  commodities  to  the  home 
market,  therefore,  it  was  propofed  to  difcourage 
the  produce,  not  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  fome 
foreign  countries  with  which  the  balance  of  trade 
was  believed  to  be  un&vourable  to  Great  Bri<» 
tain. 

The  prohibition  of  exporting  from  the  co- 
lonies, to  any  other  country  but  Great  Britain, 
mafts,  yards,  and  bowfprits,  tar,  pitch,  and  tur- 
pentine, naturally  tended  to  lower  the  price  of 
timber  in  the  colonies,  and  confequently  to  in- 
creafe  the  expence  of  clearing  their  lands,  the 
principal  obftacle  to  their  improvement.  Butr 
about  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  in 
1703,  the  pitch  and  tar  company  of  Sweden* 
endeavoured  to  raife  the  price  of  their  commodi- 
ties to  Great  Britain,  by  prohibiting  their  ex- 
portati(Mi,  except  in  their  own  (hips,  at  their 
own  price,  and  in  fuch  quantities  as  they  thpuglit 
pa-oper.  In  order  to  countcraft  this  notable 
piece  of  mcrcantik  policy,  and  to  render  herfelf 

as 
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B  o  j>  K  as  much  as  pof&blc  independent,  not  only  of 
Sweden,  but  of  all  the  other  northern  powers. 
Great  Britain  gave  a  bounty  upon  the  iniporta- 
tion  of  naval  ftorcs  fronn  America,  and  the  effcft 
of  this  bounty  was  to  raife  the  price  of  tinnber  in 
America,  much  more  than  the  confinement  to 
the  home  market  could  lower  it;  and  as  both 
regulations  were  ena£ted  at  the  fame  time,  their 
joint  efieft  was  rather  to  encourage  than  to  dil- 
courage  the  clearing  of  land  in  America. 

Though  pig  and  bar  iron  too  have  been  put 
among  the  enumerated  commodities,  yet  as, 
when  imported  from  America,  they  are  exempted 
from  confiderable  duties  to  which  they  are  fub- 
je6t  when  imported  from  any  other  country,  the 
one  part  of  the  regulation  contributes  inore  to 
encourage  the  ereftion  .  of  furnaces  in  America, 
than  the  other  to  difcourage  it.  There  is  no 
manufadure  which  occafiohs  fo  great  a  conflimp- 
tion  of  wood  as  a  furnace, .  or  which  can.  contri- 
bute fo  much  to  the  clearing  of  a  country  over- 
grown with  it. 

The  tendency  of  fome  of  thefe  regulations  to 
raife  the  value  of  timber  in  America,  and  there- 
by to  facilitate  the  clearing  of  the  land,  was 
neither,  perhaps,  intended  nor  underftood  by 
the  legiflature.  Though  their  beneficial  efie&s, 
however,  have  been  in  this  refpeft  accidental, 
they  have  not  upon  that  account  been  lefs.real. 

The  mqft  perfeft  freedom  of  trade  is  permitted 

between  the  Britilh  colonies  of  America  and  the 

Weft  Indies,  both  in  the  enumerated  and  in  the 

non-enomerated  commodities.    Thofc  colonics  arc 

J  now 
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flow  become  fo  populous  and  thriving,  that  each  c  ha  p. 
of  them  finds  in  fome  of  the  others  a  great  and 
cxtenfive  market  for  every  part  of  its  produce. 
All  of  them  taken  together,  they  make  a  great 
internal  market  for  the  produce  of  one  another. 

The  liberality  of  England,  however,  towards 
the  trade  of  her  colonies  has  been  confined  chiefly 
to  what  concerns  the  market  for  their  produce, 
either  in  its  rude  ftate,  or  in  what  may  be  called 
the  very  firft  ftage  of  manufadture.  The  more 
advanced  or  more  refined  manufadtures  even  of 
the  colony  produce,  the  merchants  and  manu- 
fafturers  of  Great  Britain  chufe  to  referve  to 
thcmfelves,  and  have  prevailed  upon  the  legifla- 
ture  to  prevent  their  eftablifliment  in  the  colo- 
nies,  fomctimes  by  high  duties,  and  fometimes  by 
abfolute  prohibitions. 

While,  for  example,  Mufkovado  fugars  from 
the  Britilh  plantations,  pay  upon  importation 
only  6s.  ^d.  the  hundred  weight;  white  fugars 
pay  I  /.  I  ,r.  id.^  and  refined,  either  double  or 
fingle,  in  loaves  4  /.  2  *r.  5  ^.  ^?y.  When  thofe 
high  duties  were  impofed.  Great  Britain  was 
the  fole,  and  fhe  ftill  continues  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal market  to  which  the  fugars  of  the  Britifli 
colonies  could  be  exported.  They  amounted, 
therefore,  to  a  prohibition,  at  firft  of  claying 
or  refining  fugar  for  any  foreign  market,  and 
at  prefent  of  claying  or  refining  it  for  the  market, 
which  takes  off,  perhaps,  more  than  nine-tenths 
of  the  whole  produce.  The  manufacture  of  clay- 
ing or  refilling  fugar  accordingly,  though  it  has 
flourilhed  in  all  the  fugar  colonies  of  France/  has 

Vol.  II,  C  c  been 
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BOOK  been  little  cultivated  in  any  of  thofe  of  England^ 
except  for  the,  market  of  the  colonies  themfelves. 
While  Grenada  was  in  the  hands.of  the  French, 
there  was  a  refinery  of  fugar,  by  claying  at 
lead,  upe^n  almoft  every  plantation.  Since  it  fell 
into  thofe  of  the  Englifh,  almofl:  all  works  of 
this  kind  have  been  given  up,  and  there  are  at 
prefent,  October  1773,  I  am  alTured,  not  above 
two  or  three  remaining  in  the  iftand.  At  pre- 
fent, however,  by  an  indulgence  of  the  ciiftonr- 
houfe,  clayed  or  refined  fugar,  if  reduced  from 
loaves  into  powder,  is  commonly  imported  as 
Mufkovado. 

While  Great  Britain  encourages  in  America 
the  manufaftures  of  pig  and  bar  iron,  by  ex- 
empting them  from  duties  to  which  the  like 
commodities  are  fubjeft  when  imported  from  any 
other  country,  (he  impofes  an  abfblute  prohibi- 
tion upon  the  ere6Hon  of  fteel  furnaces  and  flit- 
mills  in  any  of  her  American  plantations.  She 
will  not  fufFer  her  colonifts  to  work  in  thofe  more 
refined  manufaftures  even  for  their  dwn  con- 
fumption;  but  infills  upon  their  purchafing  of 
her  merchants  and  manufafturers  all  -goods  of 
this  kind  which  they  have  occafion  for. 

She  prohibits  the  exportation  from  one  pro- 
vince to  another  by  water,  and  even  the  carriage 
by  land  upon  horfeback  or  in  a  cart,  of  hats,  of 
wools  and  woollen  goods,  of  the  produce  of 
America ;  a  regulation  which  efFe6hially  prevents 
the  eftabliftiment  of  any  manufadture  of  fuch 
commodities  for  .diftant  fale,  and  confines  the 
induftry  of  her  colonifts  in  this  way  to  fuch 
4  coarfc 
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coarfe  and  houfehold  niiariufaftuits,  as  a  private  chap, 
family  commonly  makes  for  its  own  iife^  or  for 
that  of  fome  of  its  iii^ighbours  in  the  fame  pro- 
vince. 

To   prohibit  a  gfeat  people,    however,    from 
making  all  that  they  can  of  every  part  of  their 
own  produce,  of  from  employing  their  ftock  and 
induftry  in  the  way  that  they  judge  moft  advan- 
tageous to  themfelves,  is  a  manifeft  violation  of 
the   moft    facred    rights    of  mankind.      Unjuft, 
however,  as  fuch  prohibitions  may  be,  they  have 
not    hitherto  been  very  hurtful  to  the  colonies* 
Land  is  ftill  fo  cheap,  and,  confequently,  labour 
fo  dear  among  them,  that  they  can  import  from 
the  mother  country,  almoft  all  the  more  refined 
or    more    advanced    manufaftures  cheaper   than 
they  could  make  them  for  themfelves.     Though  - 
they  had    not,   therefore,    been   prohibited  from 
eftablilhing  fuch  manufaftures,  yet  in  their  prefent 
ftate  of  improvement,  a  regard  to  their  own  in- 
tcreft  would,  probably,  have  prevented  them  from 
doing  fo.     In  their  prefent  ftate  of  improvement, 
thofe    prohibitions,    perhaps,    without   cramping 
their  induftry,  or  reftraining  it  from  any  employ- 
ment to  which  it  would  have  gone  of  its  own 
accord,    are  only  impertinent  badges  of  flavery 
impofed  upon  them,   without  any  fufEcient  rea- 
fon,  by  the  groundless  jealoufy  of  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers  of  the  mother  country.     In  a 
more  advanced  ftate  they  might  be  really  oppref- 
five  and  infupportable. 

Great  Britain  too,  as  Ihe  confines  to  her  own 

market  fome  of  the  moft  important  produftions 
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B  o  o  K  of  the  colonies,  fo  in  compenfation  fhe  gives  to 
^'^1^  fome    of  them   an   advantage   in   that  market; 
fometimes   by  impofing  higher  duties  upon   the 
like  produ6kions  when  imported  from  other  coun- 
tries,   and    fometimes   by  giving  bounties   upon 
their  importation  from  the  colonies.     In  the  firft 
way  fhe  gives  an  advantage  in  the  home-market 
to  the  fugar,  tobacco,  and  iron  of  her  own  co- 
lonies,   and  in  the  fecond  to  their  raw   filk,  to 
their  hemp '  and  flax,    to   their  indigo,    to  their 
naval-ftores,  and  to  their  building-timber.     This 
fecond  way  of  encouraging  the  colony   produce 
by  bounties  upon  importation,    is,    fo  far   as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  peculiar  to  Great  Bri- 
tain*    The  firft  is  not.     Portugal  does  not  con- 
tent herfelf  with   impofing  higher  duties   upon 
the    importation    of  tobacco    from    any  other 
country,  but  prohibits  it  under  the  fevereft  pe- 
nalties. 

With  regard  to  the  importation  of  goods  from 
Europe,  England  has  likewife  dealt  more  libe- 
rally with  her  colonies  than  any  other  nation. 

Great  Britain  allows  z  part,  almoft  always  the 
half,  generally  a  larger  portion,  and  fometimes 
the  whole  of  the  duty  which  is  paid  upon  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  goods,  to  be  drawn  back 
upon  their  exportation  to  any  foreign  country. 
No  independent  foreign  country,  it  was  eafy  to 
forefee,  would  receive  them  if  they  came  to  it 
loaded  with  the  heavy  duties  to  which  almoft  all 
foreign  goods  are  fubjefted  on  their  importation 
into  Great  Britain.  Unlefs,  therefore,  fome 
part  of  thofe  duties  was  drawn  back  upon  ex- 
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portation^  there  was  an  end  of  the  carrying  trade ;  c  h  a  p. 
a  trade    fo    nauch    favoured   by  the  mercantile      ^^'' 
fyftem. 

Our  colonies,  however,  are  by  no  means  in- 
dependent foreign  countries;  and  Great  Britain 
having  affumed  to  herfelf  the  exclufive  right  of 
fupplying  them  with  all  goods  from  Europe, 
might  have  forced  them  (in  the  fame  manner  as 
other  countries  have  done  their  colonies)  to  re- 
ceive fuch  goods,  loaded  with  all  the  fame  du^ 
ties  which  they  paid  in  the  mother  country. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  till  1763,  the  fame  draw- 
backs were  paid  upon  the  exportation  of  the 
greater  part  of  foreign  goods  to  our  colonies  as 
to  any  independent  foreign  country.  In  1763, 
indeed,  by  the  4th  of  Geo.  III.  c.  15.  this 
indulgence  was  a  good  deal  abated,  and  it 
was  enacted,  "  That  no  part  of  the  duty  called 
"  the  old  fubfidy  fhould  be  drawn  back  for  any 
'^  goods  of  the  growth,  produftion,  or  manu- 
"  fafture  of  Europe  or  the  Eaft  Indies,  which 
"  fhould  be  exported  from  this  kingdom  to  any 
"  Britifh  colony  or  plantation  in  America; 
"  wines,  white  callicoes.  and  muflins  excepted." 
Before  this  law,  many  different  forts  of  foreign 
goods  might  have  been  bought  cheaper  in  the 
plantations  than  in  the  mother  country;  and 
fome  may  flill. 

Of    the    greater  part  of  the  regulations  con- 
cerning the    colony   trade,    the    merchants    whq 
carry   it  on,  it  muft  be  obferved,  have  been  th^ 
principal  advifcrs.     We  muft  not  wonder,  there- 
Cc  3  fore^ 
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B  o  o  K  fore,  if,  in  the  greater  part  of  them,   dicir  in- 
tereft  has  been  more  confider^d  than  either  that 
of  the  colonies  or  that  of  the  mother  country. 
In  their  exclufive  privilege  of  fupplying  the  colo- 
nies with  all  the  goods  which  they  wanted  fix>m 
Europe,  and  of  purchafing  all  fuch  parts  of  their 
furplus  produce  as  could  not  interfere  with  any 
of  the  trades  which  they  themfelves  Carried  on  it 
home,  the  intereft  of  the  colonies  was  facrificed 
to  the  intereft  of  thofe  merchants.     In  allowing 
the  fame  drawbacks  upon  the  re^e^xMtation  of 
the   greater  part  of  European    and  Eaft   India 
goods  to  the  colonies,  as  upon  their  re-export*- 
ation   to   any  independent  country,    the  intereft 
of  the  mother*  country  was  facrificed  to  it,  even 
according  to  the  mercantile  ideas  of  that    inte- 
reft.    It  was   for  the  intereft  of  the  merchants 
to  pay  as  littlp  as  poflible  for  the  foreign  goods 
which    they  fent    to    the    colonies,    and  cohfe^ 
quently,  to  get  back  as  much  as  poftible  of  the 
duties  which  they  advanced  upon  thcjr  importa-* 
tion  into   Great  Britain.      They  might  thereby 
be  enabled  to  fell  in  the  colonies,  either  the  fame 
quantity   of   goods  with  a  greater  profit,    or  ^ 
greater  quantity  with  the  fame  profit,  and,  con- 
feqyently,  to  gain  fomething  either   in  the  one 
way  or  the  other.     It  was,  likewile,  for  the  in- 
tereft of  the  colonies  to  get  all  fuch  goods  as 
cheap   and    in    as  great   abundance    as   poflible. 
But  this  might  not  always  be  for  the  intereft  of 
the    mother    country.      She    might    frequendy 
fufFer  both    in    her  revenue,    by  giving  back  a 

:  great 
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great  part  of  the  duties  which  h^  been  paid  upon  ^-  "  jf  **• 
the  importation  of  fuch  goods  j  and  in  her  ma- 
niiifa£lures,  by  being  undei-fold  in  the  colpny*mar- 
ket,  ia  coi?fequence  of  the  eafy  terms  upon  which 
foreign  maoufadures  could  be  carried  thither  by 
means  of  thofe  drawbacks.  The  progrefs  of  the 
linen  manu&dure  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  com- 
naonly  faid,  has  been  a  good  deal  retarded  by  the 
drawbaclis  upon  the  re-exportation  of  German 
hMTi  to  the  American  co]pnie«. 

But  though  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  with 
regard  to  the  trade  of  her  colonies  has  been 
didtated  by  the  fame  mercajitik  fpirit  as  th^t  of 
other  nations,  it  has,  however,  upon  |he  whole, 
been  lefs  illiberal  and  oppreiHye  tha^  that  of  any 
oftheoi, 

Ii*  every  thing,  except  their  foreign  trade,  the 
liberty  of  the  Englifh  colonifts  to  rpanage  their 
own  affairs  their  own  way  is  complete.  It  i§ 
in  every  refpeft  equal  to  that  of  dieir  fejlow- 
citizens  at  home,  and  is  fecured  in  the  fame 
m^fcnner,  by  an  aifembly  of  the  reprefentativesf  of 
the  people,  who  claim  the  foje  right  ,of  iiTipofing 
taxes  for  the  fupport  of  the  colony  governfncnt. 
The  authority  of  this  aflembly  over-awes  the 
executive  power,  and  neither  the  rpeaneft  nor 
the  moft  obnoxious  colonift,  a§.  long  as  he  obey§ 
the  law,  has  any  thing  to  fear  from  the  refent- 
mcnt,  either  of  the  governor,  or  of  any  other 
civil  or  military  pfficer  in  the  province.  The 
colony  affemblics,  though,  like  the  houfe  of 
commons  in  England^  they  are  not  always  a  very 
(pquaj  reprcfentation  of  the  pepple^  yet  they  ap- 
C  c   4  proach 
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BOOK  pfoach  more  nearly  to  that  charadrer ;  and  as  the 
'^'  executive  power  either  has  not  the  means  to 
corrupt  them,  or,  on  account  of  the  (upport 
which  it  receives  from  the  mother  country,  is 
not  under  the  neceflity  of  doing  fo,  they  are  per- 
haps in  general  more  influenced  by  the  inclina- 
tions of  their  conftituents.  The  councils,  which, 
in  the  colony  legiflatures,  correfpond  to  the 
houfe  of  lords  in  Great  Britain,  are  not  com- 
pofed  of  an  hereditary  nobility.  In  fome  pf  the 
colonies,  as  in  three  of  the  governments  of  New 
England,  thofe  councils  are  not  appointed  by 
the  king,  but  chofcn  by  the  reprefentatives  of 
the  people.  In  none  of  the  Englifh  colonies  is 
there  any  hereditary  nobility.  "  In  all  of  them, 
indeed,  as  in  all  other  free  countries,  the  de- 
fcendant  of  an  old  colony  family  is  more  re- 
fpefted  than  an  upftart  of  equal  merit  and  for- 
tune :  but  he  is  only  more  rcfpedled,  and  he  has 
no  privileges  by  which  he  cafi  be  troublefome  to 
his  neighbours.  Before  the  commencement  of 
the  prefeat  difturbances,  the  colony  allemblies 
had  not  only  the  legiflative,  but  a  part  of  the 
executive  power.  In  Connefticut  and  Rhode 
Ifland,  they  elefted  the  governor.  In  the  other 
colonies  they  appointed  the  revenue  officers  who 
eoUefted  the  taxes  impofed  by  thofe  relpe£tivc 
aflemblies,  to  whom  thofe  officers  were  imme- 
diately refponfible.  There  is  more  equality, 
therefore,  among  the  Englifh  colonics  than 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  mother  country. 
Their  manners  are  more  republican,  and  theip 
governments,  tliofe  of  tliree  of  the  provinces  of 

New 
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New  England  in  particular,  have  hitherto  been  chap, 
more  republican  too.  s-.-,^^^l-» 

The  abfolute  governments  of  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, and  France,  on  the  contrary,  take  place  in 
their  colonies;  and  the  difcretionary  powers 
which  fuch  governments  commonly  delegate  to 
all  their  inferior  officers  are,  on  account  of  the 
great  diftanee,  naturally  exercifed  there  with 
more  than  ordinary  violence.  Under  all  abfo- 
lute governments  there  is  more  liberty  in  the 
capital  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country. 
The  fovereign  himfelf  can  never-  have  either 
intereft  or  inclination  to  pervert  the  order  of 
juftice,  or  to  opprefs  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  In  the  capital  his  prefence  over-awes 
more  or  lefs  all  his  inferior  officers,  who  in  the 
remoter  provinces,  from  whence  the  complaints 
of  the  people  are  lefs  likely  to  reach  him,  can 
cxercife  their  tyranny  with  much  more  fafety. 
But  the  European  colonies  in  America  are  more 
remote  than  the  moft  diftant  provinces  of  the 
greatef):  empires  which  had  ever  been  known 
before.  The  government  of  the  Englifh  colonies 
is  perhaps  the  only  one  which,  fince  the  world 
began,  could  give  perfedt  fecurity  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  fo  very  diftant  a  province.  The  ad* 
miniftration  of  the  French  colonies,  however, 
has  always  been  conducted  with  more  gentle- 
ijefs  and  moderation  than  that  of  the  Spanilh  and 
Portuguefe.  This  fuperiority  of  condu<5t  is  fuit- 
'  able  both  to  the  character  of  the  French  nation, 
and  to  what  forms  the  charafter  of  every  nation^ 
the  nature  pf  their  government,  which,  though 

arbitrary 
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1^  o  J)  K  arbitrffly  and  viofeiit  iii  cpmparifon  wirik  that  of 
Great  Britain^  is  legal  and  free  in  comparifen 
with  thofe  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 

It  is  in  the  progrefs  of  the  North  American 
cdonics,  however,  that  the  ftiperioritjr  of  the 
Englifli  poliq^  chiefly  appears.  The  progrefs  o( 
the  lugar  colonies  of  France  has  been  at  leaft 
equal,  perhaps  fuperior,  to  that  of  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  of  England  ^  and  yet  the  fiigar 
colonies  of  England  enjoy  a  free  government 
nearly  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  which  takes 
jJace  in  her  colonies  of  North  America.  But 
the  fugar  colonies  q£  France  arc  not  difcouragcd, 
like  thofe  of  England,  from  refining  their  own 
fugar;  and,  what  is  of  ftilj  greater  importance, 
the  genius  of  their  government  naturally  intro- 
duces a  b^tcr  management  rf  their  negro  flaves. 

In  all  European  colonies  the  culture  of  the 
fugar-cane  is  carried  on  by  negro  flaves.  The 
conftitution  of  thofe  who  have  been  born  in  the 
temperate  climate  of  Europe  could  not,  jt  is  fup- 
pofed,  fupport  the  labour  of  digging  the  ground 
tinder  the  burning  fun  of  the  Weft  Indies  ;  and 
the  culture  of  the  fugar>cane,  as  it  is  managed 
at  prefent,  is  all.  hand  labour,  though,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  the  drill  plough  might  be  in- 
troduced into  it  with  great  advantage.  But,  as 
the  profit  and  fuccefs  of  the  cultivation  which 
is  carried  on  by  means  of  cattle,  depend  very 
much  upon  the  good  management  of  thofe  cat- 
tle; fo  the  profit  and  fuccefs  of  that  which  is 
carried  on  by  flaves,  muft  depend  equally  upon 
the  good  management  of  thofe  flaves ;   and  in  the 

good 
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good  management   of  their.  (laves  the  French  c 
planters,  I  think  it  is  generally:  allowed,  are  fu- 
pcrior  to  the  Englifh;      The  law,   fo  far   as  it 
gives  fome  weak  prote6tion  to  the  flave  againft 
the  violence  of  his  matter,  'i». likely  to  be  better 
executed  in  a  colony  where  the ,  government  is 
in  a  great  meafure  arbitrary,   than  in  one  where 
it  is  altogether  free.     In  every  country  where  the 
unfortunate    Jaw    of    flavery  is  eftablifhed,    the 
magiftrate,  when   he   protefts   the   flave,    inter- 
Ifncddies  in  fome  meafure  in  the  management  of 
the  private  property  of  the   matter;  and,  in  a 
free  country,   where  the  matter  is  perhaps  either 
a  member  of  the  colony  aflembly,  or  an  eleftor 
of  fuch  a  member,  he  dare  not  do  this  but  with 
the  greatett  caution  and  circumfpeftion.     The 
refpeft  which  he  is  obliged  to  pay  to  the  matter, 
renders  it  more  difficult  for  him  to  proted  the 
flave.     But  in  a  country  where  the  government 
is  in  a  great  meafure  arbitrary,  where  it  is  ufual 
for  the   magittrate  to  intermeddle  even  in  the 
mtn^meiit  of  the  private  property  of  indi- 
viduals,  and  to  fend  them,  perhaps,   a  lettrc  dc 
cachet  if  th^y  do  not  manage  it  according  to  his 
liking,  it  is  much  eafier  for  him  to  give  fome 
protection  to  the  flave;  and  common  humanity 
luturally  difpofes  him  to  do  fo.    The  proteftion 
of  the  magittrate  renders  the  flave    lefs   con- 
temptible in  the  eyes  of  his    matter,    who  is 
thereby  induced  to  confider  him  with  more  re- 
Igafd,    and  to  treat  him  with  more  gendenefi. 
Gentle  ufage  renders  the  flave  not  only  more 
faithful,    but    ipore    intelligent^   and    therefore, 

upon 
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B  ojo  K  upon  a  double  account^  more  ufefuL  He  ap« 
proaches  more  to  the  condition  of  a  free  {arvsLnt, 
and  may  pofieis  ibme  degree  of  integrity  and 
attachment  to  his  mailer's  intereft,  virtues  which 
frequendy  belong  to  free  fervants^  but  which 
never  can  belong  to  a  flave^  who  is  treated  as 
flaves  commonly  are  in  countries  where  the  mafter 
is  perfcftly  free  and  fecure. 

That  the  condition  of  a  (lave  is  better  under 
an  arbitrary  than  under  a  free  government,  is,  I 
believe,  fupported  by  the  hiftory  of  all  ages  and 
nations.  In  the  Roman  hiftory,  the  firft  time 
we  reacj  of  the  magiftrate  interpofing  to  proteft 
the  flave  from  the  violence  of  his  mafter,  is 
Vinder  the  emperors.  When  Vedius  Pollio,  in 
the  prefence  of  Auguftus,  ordered  one  of  his 
flaves,  who  had  committed  a  flight  fault,  to  be 
cut  into  pieces  and  thrown  into  his  fifti-pond  in 
order  to  feed  his  fifties,  the  emperor  commanded 
him,  with  indignation,  to  emancipate  imme- 
diately, not  only  that  flave,  but  all  the  others 
that  belonged  to  him.  Under  the  republic  no 
magiftrate  could  have  bad  authority  enough  to 
protedt  the  flave,  much  lefe  to  punifli  the  mafter. 

The  ftock,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  which  has 
improved  the  fugar  colonies  of  France,  par- 
ticularly the  great  colony  of  St.  Domingo,  has 
been  raifed  almoft  entirely  from  the  gradual  im- 
provement and  cultivation  of  thofe  colonies.  It 
has  been  almoft  altogether  the  produce  of  the 
foil  and  of  the  induftry  of  the  colonifts,  or,  what 
comes  to  the  fame  thing,  the  price  of  that  pro- 
duce gradually  accumulated  by  good  manage- 
ment^ 
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mcnt,  '  and  employed  in  raifing   a  ftill  greater  c  Ji  a  p. 
produce.     But  the  ftock  which  has  improved  and 
cultivated  the  fugar  colonies  of  England  has,  a 
great  part  of  it,    been  fent  out  from  >England, 
and  has  by  no  means  been  altogether  the  pro*- 
duce  of  the  foil  -and  induftry   of  the   colonifts. 
The  profperity  of  the  Englifli  fugar  colonies  ha$ 
been,   in  a  great  meafure,    owing  to  the  great 
riches  of  England,   of  which   a  part  has  over- 
flowed,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  upon  thofe  colonies. 
But  the  profperity  of  the  fugar  colonies  of  France 
has  been  entirely  owing  to  the  good  condufl  of 
"the  colonifts,    which    muft   therefore   have   had 
fome  fuperiority  over  that  of  the  Englifh ;   and 
this  fuperiority   has   been   remarked    in    nothing 
fo  much  as  in  the  good   management  of  their 
flaves. 

Such  have  been  the  general  outlines  of  the 
policy  of  the  different  European  nations  with 
regard  to  their  colonies. 

The  policy  of  Europe,  therefore,  has  very 
little  to  boaft  of,  either  in  the  original  eftablifh- 
ment,  or,  fo  far  as  concerns  their  internal  go- 
vernment, in  the  fubfequent  profperity  of  the 
colonies  of  America. 

Folly  and  injuftice  feem  to  have  been  the 
principles  which  prefided  over  and  direftcd  the 
firft  projeft  of  eftablifhing  thofe  colonies  ^  the 
folly  of  hunting  after  gold  and  filver  mines,  and 
the  injuftice  of  coveting  the  poffeffion  of  a  coun- 
try whofe  harmlefs  natives,  far  from  having  ever 
injured  the  people  of  Europe,   had  received  the 

firft 
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BOOK  firft  adventurers  with  every  mark  of  kindneis  and 
\^r-J-,_j  holpitality. 

The  adventurers,  indeed,  who  formed  fome 
of  the  later  eftabliflmnentSs  joined,  to  the  chi- 
merical prcgeft  of  finding  gold  and  filver  mines, 
other  niodves  more  realbnable  and  more  laud- 
able; but  even  thefe  motives  do  very  litde 
honour  to  the  poliqr  of  Europe. 

The  Engliih  puritans,  reftrained  at  home, 
fled  for  freedom  to  America,  and  eftaUifhed 
there  the  four  governments  of  New  Kngland 
The  Engliih  catholics,  treated  with  much 
greater  injuftice,  eftablifhed  diat  of  Maryland  i 
the  Quakers,  that  of  Pennfylvania.  The  Portu- 
guefe  Jews,  perfecuted  by  the  inquiiitioD,  ftripC 
of  their  fortunes,  and  baniihed  to  Brazil,  intro- 
duced, by  their  example,  fome  fort  of  order 
and  induftry  among  the  tranfported  folons  and 
ftrumpets,  by  whom  that  colony  was  originally 
peopled,  and  taught  them  the  culture  of  the 
fugar-cane.  Upon  all  thefe  different  occafions 
it  was,  not  the  wifciom  and  policy,  but  the  dif- 
order  and  injuftice  of  the  European  governments, 
which  peopled  and  cultivated  America. 

In  effeftuating  fome  of  the  moft  important  of 
thefe  cftabliihments,  the  different  governments 
^,*..of  Europe  had  as  little  merit  as  in  projefting 
them.  The  conqueft  of  Mexico  was  the  projeft, 
not  of  the  council  of  Spain,  but  of  a  governor 
of  Cuba ;  and  it  was  effeftuated  by  the  fpirit  of 
the  bold  adventurer  to  whom  it  was  entrufted, 
in  fpite  of  every  diing  which  that  governor,  who 

ibon 
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Iboa  repented  of  having  trufted  fuch  a  perfon,  chap. 
could  do  to  thwart  it.     The  conquerors  of  Chili  ^_J^^~^ 
and  Peru,   and  of  almoft  all  the  other  Spanifh 
fettlcments  upon  the  continent  of  America,  car*-   ' 
ried  out  with  them  no  other  public  encourage- 
ment,  but  a  general  permiflion  to  make  fpttle*- 
ments  and  conquefts  in  the  name  of  the  king  of 
Spain.     Thofe  adventures  were  all  at  the  private 
riik  and  expence  of  the  adventui^ers.    The  go- 
vernment of  Spain  contributed  fcarce  any  thing 
to  any  of  them.     That  of  England  contributed 
as  litde  towards  effectuating  'the  eftablilhmcnt  df 
fome  of  its  moil:  important  colonies   in  North 
Anierica. 

When  thofe  eftablifhments  were  effeftuated, 
and  had  become  fo  confiderable  ias  to  attradt  the 
attention  of  the  mother  country,  the  firft  regu- 
lations which  fhe  made  with  regard  to  them  had 
always  in  view  to  fecure  to  herfclf  the  monopoly 
of  their  commerce;  to  confine  their -market,  and 
to  enlarge  her  own  at  their  expence,  and,  con- 
fequendy,  rather  to  damp  and  difcourage,  than 
to  quicken  and  forward  the  courfe  of  their  pro- 
fpetity.  In  the  different  ways  in  which  this'  mo- 
nopoly has  been  exercifed,  confifts  one  of  the 
moft  ^ffential  differences  in  the  policy  of  the  dif- 
ferent European  nations  with*  regard  to  their 
colonies.  The  belt  of  them  all,  that  of  England, 
is  only  fomewhat  lefs^  illiberal  and  oppreffive  than 
that  of  any  of  the  reft. 

In  what  way,  therefore,  has  the  policy  of 
Europe  contributed  either  to  the  firft  eftablifh- 
ment,  or  to  the  prefent  grandeur  of  the  colonies 

of 
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B  o  o  K  of  America  ?  In  one  way,  and  in  one  way  oidT, 
^  _  '  >  it  has  contributed  a  good  deaL  MagM  wrim 
Mater  I  It  bred  and  fcHmed  tbe  men  who  were 
capable  fA  atchieving  fuch  great  aftions,  and  of 
laying  the  foundation  of  fb  great  an  em{uic  ;  and 
there  is  no  other  quarter  of  the  world  of  which 
the  -policy  is  capable  of  fcxming,  or  has  ever 
a&ukUy  and  in  fa&  formed  fuch  men.  The  co- 
lonies owe  to  the  policy  of  Eurc^  the  cducatioa 
and  great  idews  of  their  a&ive  and  entcrprifing 
founders ;  and  fonie  of  the  greateft  and  mdi  im- 
portant of  them,  fo  far  as  concerns  their  internal 
govemmentj  owe  to  it  foarce  any  thing  elfe. 


Part    Third. 

Of  .the  Advantages  which  Europe  has  derived^m 
the  Dj/cavery  of  America  j  and  from  that  of  a 
Pajfage  to  tbe  Eaft  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope., 

OUCH  are  the  advantages  which  the  colonies 
*^  of  America  have  derived  from  the  policy  of 
Europe. 

What  are  thofe  which  Europe  has  derived 
from  the  difcovery  and  colonization  of  America? 

Those  advantages  may  be  divided,  firft,  into 
the  general  advantages  which  Europe,  confidercd 
jas  one  great  country,  has  derived  from  thofe 
great  events;  and,  fecondly,  into  the  particular 
advantages  which  each  colonizing  country  has 
derived  from  the  colonies  which  particularly  be- 
long 
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long  to  it,   in  confequence   of  the  authority  or  c  h  a  p. 
dominion  which  it  exercifes  over  them. 

The  general  advantages  which  Europe,  con- 
fidcred  as  one  great  country,  has  derived  from 
the  difcovery  and  colonization  of  America,  con^ 
fift^  firft,  in  the  increale  of  its  enjoyments  5  and 
fccondly,  in  the  augmentation  of  its  induftry. 

The  furplus  produce  of  America,  imported 
into  Europe,  furniflies  the  inhabitants  of  this 
great  continent  with  a  variety  of  commodities 
which  they  could  not  otherwife  have  poffcffed, 
foitie  for  conveniency  and  ufe,  feme  for  pleafure, 
and  fome  for  ornament,  and  thereby  contributes 
to  increafe  their  enjoyments. 

The  difcovery  and  colonization  of  America, 
it  will  readily  be  allowed,  have  contributed  to 
augment  the  induftry,  firft,  of  all  the  countries 
which  trade  to  it  direftly;  fuch  as  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, France,  and  England;  and,  fecondly,  of 
all  thofe  which,  without  trading  to  it  dire£Uy, 
fend,  through  the  medium  of  other  countries^ 
goods  to  it  of  their  own  produce  j  fuch  as  Auf- 
trian  Flanders,  and  fome  provinces  of  Germany, 
which,  through  the  medium  of  the  countries  be- 
fore mentioned,  fend  to  it  a  confiderable  quan- 
tity of  linen  and  other  goods.  All  fuch  coun- 
tries have  evidently  gained  a  more  extenfive 
market  for  their  furplus  produce,  and  muft  con- 
fequently  have  been  encouraged  to  increafe  its 
quantity. 

But,  that  thofe  great  events  fliould  likewifc 
have  contributed  to  encourage  the  induftry  of 
countries,  fuch  as  Hungary  and  Poknd,   which 

Vol.  II.  D  d  may 
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BOOK  may  never,  perhaps,  have  fent  a  fingk  Qonvano^ 
'^'      dity  of  their  own  produce  to  America,    is   not, 
perhaps,  altogether  fo  evident.     That  thofe  events 
have    done    fo,    however,    cannot  be   doubted. 
Some  part  of  die  {H-oduce  of  America  is  con- 
fumed    in  Hungary  and  Poland,    and  there  is 
fome  demand  there  for  the  fugar,  choccdate^  and 
tobacco,  of  that  new  quarter  of  the  world.     But 
thofe  commodities  muft  be  purchafed  with  fome- 
thing  which  is  either  the  produce  of  the  induftry 
of   Hungary   and  Poland,    or    with    fosneching 
which  had  been  purchafed  with  fome  part  of  that 
produce.      Thofe  comnxxiities  of  America  arr 
new  values,    new    equivalents,    introduced    into^ 
Hungary  and  Pc4and  to  be  exchanged  ttere  for 
the  furplus  produce  of  thofe  countries.     By  being 
carried  thither  they  create  a  new  and  more  ex- 
tenfive  market  for  that  furplus  produce.     They 
raife  its  value,  and  thereby  contribute  to  encou- 
rage  its  increafe.     Though    no  part  of  it  may 
ever  be  carried  to  America,  it  may  be  carried  to 
other  countries  which  purchafe  it  with  a  part  of 
tlieir  Ihare  of  the  furplus  produce  of  America;. 
and  it  may  find  a  market  by  means  of  the  circu- 
lation of  that  trade  which  was  originally  put  into 
motion  by  the  furplus  produce  of  America.     • 

Those  great  events  may  even  have  contri- 
buted to  increafe  the  enjoyments,  and  to  aug- 
ment  the  induftry  of  countries  which,  not  only 
never  fent  any  commodities  to  America,  but 
never  received  any  from  it.  Even  fuch  countries 
may  have  received  a  greater  abundance  of  other 
commodities  fi-om  countries  of  which  the  furplus 
4  produce 
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produce  had  been  augmented  by  means  6f  the  c  h  a  p. 
American  trade.  This  greater  abundance,  as  it 
muft  neceflarily  have  increafed  their  enjoyments, 
fo  it  muft  likewife  have  augnnented  their  induf- 
try.  A  greater  number  of  new  equivalents  of 
ibme  kind  or  other  muft  have  been  prefented  to 
them  to  be  exchanged  for  the  furplus  produce  of 
that  induftry.  A  more  extenfive  market  muft 
have  been  created  for  that  furplus  produce,  fo  as 
to  raife  its  value,  and  thereby  encourage  its  in- 
creafe..  The  mafs  of  commodities  annually 
thrown  into  the  great  circle  of  European  com-, 
merce,  and  by  its  various  revolutions  annually 
diftributed  among  all  the  different  nations  com- 
prehended within  -it,  muft  have  been  augmented 
by  the  whole  furplus  produce  of  America.  A 
greater  Iharc  of  this  greater  mafs,  therefore,  is 
likely  to  have  fallen  to  each  of  thofe  nations,  to 
have  increafed  their  enjoyments,  and  augmented 
their  induftry. 

The  exclufive  trade  of  the  mother  countries 
tends  to  diminifh,  or,  at  leaft,  to  keep  down  be- 
low what  they  would  othcrwife  rife  to,  both  the 
enjoyments  and  induftry  of  all  thofe  nations  in 
general,  and  of  the  American  colonics  in  parti- 
cular. It  is  a  dead  weight  upon  the  adion  of 
one  of  the  great  fprings  which  puts  into  motion 
a  great  part  of  the  bufinefs  of  majikind.  By  ren- 
dering the  colony  produce  dearer  in  all  other 
countries,  it  leflens  its  confumptiort,  and  thereby 
cramps  the  induftry  of  the  colonies,  and  both  the 
enjoyments  and  the  induftry  of  all  other  coun- 
tries, which  both  enjoy  lefs  when  they  pay  more 
D  d  2  for 
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BOOK  for  what  they  enjoy,  and  produce  kis  .when  they 
^^J;^^  get   lefs  for .  what  they  produce.     By  rendering 
the  produce  of  all  other  countries  dearer  in   the 
colonies,  it  cramps,  in  the  fame  manner,  the  in- 
,  duftry  of  all  other  countries,  and  both  the  enjoy- 
ments and  the  induftry  of  the  colonies.     It  is  a 
clog  which,  for  the  fuppofed  benefit  of  fomc  par- 
ticular countries,  cmbarrafles  the  pleafurcs^    and 
encumbers  the  induftry  of   all  other   countries; 
but  of  the  colonies  more  than  of  any  other.     It 
not  only  excludes,  as  much  as  poflible,  all.  other 
countries  from    one  particular   market;    but  it 
confines,  as  much  as  pofTible,  the  colonies  to  one 
particular  market :    and    the    difierence  is   very 
great  between  being  excluded  from  one  particu- 
lar market,  when  all  others  are  open>  and  being 
confined   to   one   particular    market,    when    all 
others  are  Ihut  up.     The  furplus  produce  of  the 
colonies,  however,  is  the  original  iburce  of  all 
that  increafe  of  enjoyments  and   induftry.  which 
Europe  derives  from  the  difcbvery  and  coloniza- 
tion of  America ;  and  the  exclufive  trade  of  the 
mother  countries    tends    to    render  this   Iburcx 
much  lefs  abundant  than  it  otherwife  would  be. 

The  particular  advantages  which  each  colo- 
nizing country  derives  from  the  colonies  which 
particularly  belong  to  it,  are  of  two  different 
kinds;  firft,  thofe  common  advantages  which 
every  empire  derives  from  the  provinces  fubjeft 
to  its  dominion;  and,  fecondly,  thofe  peculiar 
advantages  which  are  fuppofed  to  refult  from 
provinces  of  fo  very  peculiar  a  nature  as  the 
European  colonies  of  America, 

The 
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The  common  advantages  which  every  empire- c  h  a>. 
derives  from  the  provinces  fubjeft  to  its  domi- 
nion, conlift,  firft,  in  the  military  force  which 
they  furnifli  for  its  defence;  and,  fecondly,  in 
the  revenue  which  they  fornilh  for  the  fupport  of 
its  civil  government.  The  Roman  colonies  fiir- 
nifhed  occafionally  both  the  one  and  the  other. 
The  Greek  colonies,  fometimes,  furnifhed  a  mi- 
litary force;  but  fcldom  any  revenue.  They 
feldom  acknowledged  themfclves  fubjedt  fo  the 
dominion  of  the  mother  city.  They  were  gene- 
rally her  allies  in  war,  but  Very  feldom  her  fub- 
jefts  in  peace. 

The  European  colonies  of  America  have  nevfer 
yet  furnifhed  any  military  force  for  the  defence 
of  the  rilothelr  country.  Their  military  force  has 
never  yet  be^n  fufficient  for  their  own  defence; 
and  in^the  different  wars  in  which  the  mother 
countries  'liave  been  engaged,  the  defence  of 
their  colonies'  has  generally  occafioned  a  very 
confidcrable  diftraftion  of  the  military  force  of 
thofe  countries.  In  this  relpeit,  therefore,  all/ 
the  European  colonies  have,  without  exception, 
been  a  caufe  rather  of  weaknefs  than  of  ftrength 
to  their  refpeftive  mother  countries. 

The  colonies  of  Spain  and  Portugal  only  have 
contributed  any  revenue  towards  the  defence  of 
the  mother  country,  or  the  fupport  of  her  civil 
government.  The  taxes  which  have  been  levied 
upon  thofe  of  other  European  nations,  upon 
thofe  of  England  in  particular,  have  feldom  been 
pqual  to  the  expence  laid  out  upon  them  in  time 
of  peace,  and  never  fufficient  to  defray  that 
■    D  d  3  wlilch 
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B  o  0  K  which  they  occafioned  in  time  of  war.  Such 
colonies,  therefore,  have  been  a  fource  of  cxpencc 
and  not  of  revenue  to  their  rcfpe6tivc  mother 
countries. 

The  advantages  of  fuch  colonies  to  their  re- 
fpeftive  miother  countries,  confift  altogether  in 
tbofe  peculiar  advantages  which  arc  fuppofed  to 
refult  from  provinces  of  fo  very  peculiar  a  nature 
as  the  European  colonies  of  Anicrica;  and  the 
exclufive  trade,  it  is  acknowledged,  is  the  folc 
fource  of  all  thofe  peculiar  advantages* 

In  confequence  of  this  exclufive  trade,  all  that 
part  of  the  furplus  produce  of  the  EngHfti  colo- 
nies, for  example,  which  confifts  in  what  arc 
called  enumerated  commodities,  can  be  fent  to 
no  other  country  but  England.  Other  countries 
muft  afterwards  buy  it  of  her.  It  mull:  be 
cheaper  therefore  in  England  than  it  can  be  in 
any  other  country,  and  muft  contribute  more  to 
increafe  the  enjoyments  of  England  than  thofe 
of  any  other  country.  It  muft  likewifc  contri- 
bute more  to  encourage  her  induftry.  For  all 
thofe  parts  of  her  own  furplus  produce  which 
England  exchanges  for  thofe  enumerated  com- 
modities, flie  muft  get  a  better  price  than  any 
other  countries  can  get  for  the  like  parts  of 
theirs,  when  they  exchange  them  for  the  fame 
commodities/  The  manufadtures  of  England, 
for  example,  will  purchafe  a  greater  quantity  of 
the  fugar  and  tobacco  of  her  own  colonies,  than 
the  like  manufadures  of  other  countries  can  pur- 
chafe of  that  fugar  and  tobacco.  So  far,  there- 
fore, as.  the  naanufadures  of  England  and  thofe 

of 
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of  orfier  countries  are  both  to  be  exchanged  for  c  h  a  p, 
the  fugar  and  tobacco  of  the  Englifh  cotonies, 
this  fupcriority  of  price  gives  an  encouragement 
to  the  former,  beyond  what  the  latter  can  in 
thefe  circumftances  enjoy.  The  exclufive  trade 
of  the  colonies,  therefore,  as  it  diminifhes,  or,  at  . 
leaft,  keeps  down  below  what  they  would  other- 
wife  rife  to,  both  the  enjoyments  and  the  indaftry 
of  the  countries  which  do  not  poflefs  it ;  fo  it 
gives  an  evident  advantage  to  the  countries 
which  do  pofkfs  it  over  thofe  other  countries. 

This  advantage,  however,  will,  perhaps,  be 
found  to  be  rather  what  may  be  called  a  rela- 
tive than  an  abfolute  advantage;  and  to  give  a 
fupcriority  to  the  country  wliich  enjoys  it,  rather 
by  depreflSng  the  induftry  and  produce  of  other 
countries,  than  by  raifing  thofe  of  that  particular 
country  above  what  they  would  naturally  rife  to 
in  the  cafe  of  a  free  trade. 

The  tobacco  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  for 
example,  by  means  of  the  monopoly  which  Eng- 
land enjoys  of  it,  certainly  comes  cheaper  to 
England  than  it  can  do  to  France,  to  whom 
England  commonly  fells  a  confiderable  part  of 
it.  But  had  France,  and  all  other  European 
countries  been,  at  all  times,  allowed  a  free  trade 
to  Maryland  and  Virginia,  the  tobacco  of  thofe 
colonies  might,  by  this  time,  have  come  cheaper 
than  it  aftually  does,  not  only  to  all  thofe  other 
countries,  but  likewife  to  England.  The  pro- 
duce of  tobacco,  in  confequence  of  a  market  fo 
much  more  extenfive  than  any  which  it  has  hi- 
therto enjoyed,  might,  and  probably  would,  by 
D  d  4  this 
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BOOK  this  time,  have  been  jfo  much  increaied  as  to  rc^ 
duce  the  profits  of  a  tobacco  plantation  to  their 
natural  level  with  thofe  of  a  com  plantation, 
which,  it  is  fuppofed,  they  are  ftill  foniewhat 
above.  The  price  of  tobacco  might,  and  pro- 
lukAj  would,  by  this  time,  have  fallen  ibmewhat 
lower  than  it  is  at  prefent.  An  equal  quantity  of 
the  commodities  cither  of  England,  or  of  thofc 
other  countries,  might  have  purchafed  in  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  a  greater  quandty  of  tobacco 
than  it  can  do  at  prefent,  and,  confequendy, 
have  been  Ibid  there  for  {o  much  a  better  price. 
So  far  as  that  weed,  therefore,  can,  by  its  cheap- 
nefs  and  abundance,  increafe  the  enjoyments  or 
augment  the  induftry  either  of  England  or  of  any 
other  country,  it  would,  probably,  in  the  cafe  of 
a  free  trade,  have  produced  both  thefe  effedls  in 
fpmewhat  a  greater  degree  than  it  can  do  at  pre- 
fent. England,  indeed,  would  not  in  this  cafe 
have  had  any  advantage  over  other  countries. 
She  might  have  bought  the  tobacco  of  her  colo- 
nies fomewhat  cheaper,  and,  confequendy,  have 
fold  fome  of  her  own  commodities  fomewhat 
dearer  than  Ihe  adually  does.  But  ihe  could 
neither  have  bought  the  one  cheaper  nor  fold  the 
other  dearer  than  any  other  country  might  have 
(Jone..  She  might,  perhaps,  have  gained  an  ab- 
folutc,  but  jihe  would  certainly  have  loft  a, -rela- 
tive advantage. 

In  order,  however,  to  obtain  this  relative  ad- 
vantage in  the  colony  trade,  in  order  to  execute 
the  invidious  and  malignant  proje6t  of  excluding 
as  much  as  poffible  other  nations  from  any  fharc 
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in  it,  England,  there  are  very  probable  reafcMis  chap. 
for  believing,  has  npt  only  facrificcd  a  part  of, 
the  abfolute  advantage  .^hich  fhc,  as  well  as 
every  other  nation,  migKt  have  derived  from  that 
trade,  but  has  fubjeded  .hcrfclf.  both  to  an  abfo- 
lute and  to  a  relative  disadvantage  in  aloioft 
every  other  branch  of  trade. 

When,  by  the  aft  of  navigation,  England 
affumed  to  herfelf  the  monopoly  of  the  colony- 
trade,  the  foreign  capitals  which  had  before  been 
employed  in  it  were  neceflartly  withdrawn  from 
it.  The  Englifti  capital,  which  had  before  car- 
ried on  but  a  part  of  it,  was  now' to  carry  on  the 
whole.  The  capital  which  had  before  fupplied 
the  colonies  with  but  a  part  of  the  goods  which 
they  wanted  from  Europe,  was  now  all  that  was 
employed  to  fupply.them  with,  the  whole.  But 
it  could  not  fupply  them  with  the  whole,  and  the 
goods  with  which  it  did  fupply  them  were  nccef- 
farily  fold  very  dear.  The  capital  which  had 
before  bought  but  a  part  of  the  furplus  produce 
of  the  colonies,  was  now  all  that  was  employed 
to  buy  the  whole.  But  it  could  not  buy  the  whole 
at  any  thing  near  the  old  price,  and,  therefore^ 
whatever  it  did  buy  it  neceflarily  bought  very 
cheap.  But  in  an  employment  of  capital  in 
which  the  merchant  fold  very  dear  and  bought 
very  cheap,  the  profit  muft  have  been  very  great, 
and  much  above  the  ordinary  level  of  profit  in 
other  branches  of  trade.  This  fuperiority  of 
profit  in  the  colony  trade  could .  not  fail  to  draw 
from  other  branches  of  trade  a  part  of  the  capital 
which  had  before  been  employed  in  them.  But 
(his  revulfion  of  capital,   as  it  muft  have  gra^ 
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K  dually  incrcsfed  the  conqieddon  of  captcals  in  die 
colony  trade,  fo  it  mufl  have  gradually  diminifhed 
that  competition  in  all  thofe  other  branches  of 
trade;  as  it  muft  have  gradually  lowered  the 
profits  of  the  one,  (6  it  mi^  have  gradually  railed 
thofe  of  the  other,  till  the  profits  of  all  c^ne  to 
a  new  level,  different  fixHn  and  femewhat  Ingher 
than  that  at  which  they  had  been  before. 

This  double  effeA,  of  drawing  capital  firom 
all  other  trades,  and  of  raifing  the  rate  of  pro& 
fomewhat  higher  tftan  it  otfaerwife  would  have 
been  in  all  trades,  was  not  only  produced  by 
this  monopoly  upon  its  firit  eftahhfhment,  but  has 
cx>ntinued  to  be  produced  by  it  ever  fince. 

First,  diis  monopoty  has  been  cootioualfy 
drawing  cq)ital  from  all  other  trades  to  be  em- 
ployed in  that  of  the  colonies. 

Though  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  has  ia- 
creafcd  very  much  fince  the  efta^liibment  of  the 
a^  of  navigation,  it  certainly  has  not  increafed 
in  the  fame  praponron  as  that  of  the  cobnies. 
But  the  fcH-eign  trade  of  every  country  naturaBy 
increases  in  proportion  to  its  wealth,  its  furplos 
produce  in  pMx^pc^'tioo  to  its  whole  produce ;  aad 
Great  Britain  having  engroffed  to  herfelf  afanofi 
the  whole  of  what  may  be  called  the  fioceign 
irade  of  the  colonies,  and  her  capitsd  not  having 
increafed  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  extent  of 
that  trade,  flie  could  not. carry  k  on  without 
continually  withdrawing  from  other  branches  of 
trade  ibme  part  of  the  capital  which  had  before 
been  employed  in  them,  as  well  as  withhdding 
from  them  a  great  deal  more  which  tj^ld  other- 
wife  have  gone  to  them.    Since  the  cftaWifliraent 
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of  the  ad  of  nayigationj  gccordingly^  the  cokmy  c  ha  p. 
trade    has    been    ccMatinually     increafmg,     while 
mkny  other  branches  of  foreigD  trade,   particu- 
larly of  that  to  other  parts  of  fiuropc,  have  be«i 
continually    decaying.      Our    manufaftures^  for 
foreign  fale,    inftead  of  being  fuited,   as  before 
the  aft  of  navigation^  to  the  neighbouring  market 
of  Europe,  or  to.  the  more  diftaat  one  of  the 
countries  which  lie  round  the  Mediterranean  fea, 
have,  the  greater  part  of  theii>>  been  accommo- 
dated to  the  ftill  more  diftant  one  of  the  colonies, 
to  the  market  in  which  they  have  the  ncKwiopoly, 
rather  than  to  that   in,  which  they  have  naaay 
competitors.      The    caufcs'   of   decay    in    other 
branches  of  foreign  trade,  which,  by  Sir  Matthew 
Pecker  and  other  writers,  have  been  fought  for 
in  the  excefc  and  improper  mode  of  taxation,  ia 
the   high    price    of   labour,    in   the   increafe   of 
luxury,  &c.  may  all  be  found  in  the  over-growth 
of  the  colony  trade.     The  mercantile  capital  of 
Great  Britain,  though  very  great,  yet  not  being 
infinite;    and  though  greatly  increafed   fince  the 
aft  of  navigation,   yet  not  being  increafed  in  the 
fame  proportion  as  the  colony  trade,  that  trade 
could  not  poiTibly  be   carried   on  without  with- 
drawing  fome   part   of   that   capital   from  other 
branches  of  trade,  nor  confequently  without  fome 
decay  of  thofe  other  branches. 

England,  it  mull  be  obferved,  was  a  great 
trading  country,  her  mercantile  capital  was  very 
great  and  likely  to  become  ftill  greater  and 
greater  every  day,  hot  only,  before  the  aft  of  na- 
vigation   had   eftabliftied   the   monopoly  of  the 
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BOOK  colony  trade,  but  befon  that  trade  was  very  con< 
fidenble.     In  die  Dutch  war^   during  the   go- 
vernment of  Cnmiwel,  her  navy  was  fuperior  to 
.  diat  of  Holland ;    and  in  that  which  broke  out 
in*  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  it 
was  at  leaft  equals  perhaps  fuperiorj  to  tJie  united 
navies  of  France   and  Holland.     Its  fupcriority, 
perh^s,  would  fcarce  appear  greater  in  the  pre- 
fent  times ;   at  leaft  if  the  Duttrh  navy  was  to 
-bear  the  fame  pr<)portion  to  the   Dutch   com- 
inepce  now  ^w^ch  it  did  then.      But  this  great 
naval  power  could  not,  in  either  of  thofe  wan, 
J)e  owing  to  the  a&  of  navigation.  -  During  the 
.firft  of  them  the  plan  of  that  aft  had  been  but 
joft.  fomaed ;  and  though  before  the  breaking  ouc 
<rf?the  fecond  it  had  been  fiilly  enafted  by  ftgal 
authority';  yet  lio  part  of  it  could  have'bad  lamc 
to  produce  ady  cbnfiderable  eSeft,   and  leaft  of 
all  that  part  which  eftabli&ed  the  cxclufive  trade 
to  the  colonies.     Both    the  colonies   and   their 
trade  were  inconfiderable  then  in  comparifon  of 
what  they  are  now.     The  idand  of  Jamaica  was 
an  unwholefome  defert,  little  inhabited,   and  left 
cultivated.     New  York  and  New  Jerfey  were  in 
the   poffeffion  of  the   Dutch:    the  half  of  St. 
Chriftopher's  in  that  of  the  French.     The  ifland 
of  Antigua,    the    two    Carolinas,     Pcnfylvania, 
Georgia,    and   Nova   Scotia,   were   not  planted. 
Virginia,    Maryland,    and    New   England    were 
planted;    and   though   they   were   very   thriving 
colonics,    yet  there  was   not,    perhaps,    at   that 
time,  either  in  Europe  or  America,  a  fingle  perfon 
who  forefaw  or  even  fufpefted  the  rapid  progrefs 
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yrhich  they  have  fincc  made  i^  weolth^  popv^SL--  c  h  a  p. 
tion  and  improvement.  The  ifland  of  Barbadoes, 
in  (hort>  was  the  only  Britifh  colony  of  any  con- 
fequence  of  which  the  condition  at  that  time 
bore  any  rcfemblance  to  what  it  is  at  prefent- 
The  trade  of  the  colonics,  of  which  England, 
even  for  fome  time  after  the  aft  of  navigation, 
enjoyed  but  a  part  (for  the  z£kr  of  navigation  was 
not  very  ftridly  executed  till  feveral  years  after 
it  was  ena£ted),  could  not  at  that  time  be  the 
caufe  of  the  great  trade  of  England,  nor  of  the 
great  naval  power  whiqh  was  fupported  by  thw 
trade.  The  trade  which  at  that  time  fupported 
that  great  naval  power  was  the  trade  of  Europi^, 
and  of  the  countries  which  lie  round  the  M^* 
terranean  fea.  But  the  fliarc  which  Great  Bri- 
tain at  prcfent  enjoys  of  that  trade  could  not  fup- 
port  any  fuch  great  naval  power.  Had  th« 
growing  trade  of  the  colonies  been  left  free  to  ail 
nations,  whatever  Ihare  of  it  might  have  fallen 
to  Great  Britain,  and  a  very  confidcrablc  fharc 
would  probably  have  fallen  to  her,  muft  have 
been  all  an  addition  to  this  great  trade  of  which 
Ihe  was  before  in  poffeffion.  In  confequcnce  of 
the  monopoly,  the  increafe  of  the  colony  trade 
has  not  fo  much  occafioned  an  addition  to  the 
trade  which  Great  Britain  had  before,  as  a  toui 
change  in  its  dircftion. 

Secondly,  this  nionopoly  has  neceflarily  con- 
tributed to  keep  up  the  rate  of  profit  in  all 
the  different  branches  of  Britifh  trade  higher  than 
it  naturally  would  have  been,  had  all  nations 
been  allowed  a  free  trade  to  the  Britifh  colonies.  . 
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K  Tm  monopoly  of  die  cqIoiit  trade,  jb  k  nc- 
ceflirily  drew  cowards  that  trade  a  gicJM  pro- 
portion of  the  o^Mtad  of  Great  Bricuo  tbao  what 

•  would  have  gone  to  it  of  its  own  accord ;  lb  br 
the  expulfion  of  all  foreign  capicak  k  neoeffiailf 
rcduttd  the  whole  quantity  of  capital  anpiofDd 
in  that  trade  below  wkat  it  nacorafiy  woaid  tarn 
been  in  the  cafe  of  a  fice  trade.     Bm,  by  Icficn- 
ing  the  competitbn  of  capitals  in  diac  branch  of 
trade,  it  neceflarily  raiied  the  rate  of  profit  in 
that  branch.     By  leflening  too  the  oompetitioo 
t^  Britifh  capitab  in  aU  odicr  brandies  tj£  xak, 
if  neceflarily  raiied  the  rate  of  Britiih  profit  io 
all  tfaaie  other  blanches.     Whatever  noay  have 
been,   at  any  particular  period,   fince   the  efla- 
bliftment  of  the  aft  of  navigation,  the  ftate  or 
extent  of  the  mercantile  capital  of  Great  &itaiii^ 
the  monopoly  of  die  cc^ny  trade  muft^   during 
the  condnuance  of  that  ftatc,    have  raifed   die 
ordinary   rate  of   Britifli    profit  higher   than  it 
otherwife  would  have  been  both  in  that  and  in 
all  the  other  branches  of  Bridih  trade.     If^  fince 
die  eftablilhment  of  the  afi:  of  navigation,   the 
ordinary  rate  of  Britifh  profit  has  fidkn  confider- 
ably,  as  it  certainly  has,  it  muft  have  fallen  ilill 
lower,  had  not  the  monopoly  eflablilhed  by  that 
a£t  contributed  to  keep  it  up. 

But  whatever  raifes  in  any  country  the  ordi- 
nary rate  of  profit  higher  than  it  otherwife  would 
be,  neceffarily  fubje6b  that  country  both  to  an 
abfblute  and  to  a  relative  difadvantage  in  every 
branch  of  trade  of  which  fhe  has  not  the  mono- 
poly. 

It 
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It   &bje£b  her  to  an  abiblute  difadvantage :  c  h  a  p^ 
becaufe  in  fucfa  branches  of  trade  her  merchants  t-p,^.^ 
cannot  get  this  greater    profit,    without    felling 
dearer  tlian  they  othcrwifc  would  do  both   th^    *  ' 
goods  of  foreign   countries   which    they   import 
into  their  orm,  and  the  goods^  of  their  own  coun^ 
try  which  they  export  to  foreign  countries.    Their 
own  country  muft  both  buy  dearer  and  fell  dearer ; 
muft  both  buy  lefs  and  fell  left ;   muft  both  enjoy 
lefs  and  produce  his,  than  fkt  otherwife  Would  do. 

It  fut^c£te  her  to  a  relative  di&dvantage ;  be^ 
caufe  in  fudi  branches  of  trade  it  fets  other  coun*  ' 
tries  which  are  not  fubje6t  to  the  fame  abiblute 
difedvanti^e,  either  more  above  her  or  kfs  below 
hef  than  they  otherwife  would  be.  It  enables 
them  both  to  enjoy  more  and  to  produce  more  in 
prc^x>rtion  to  what  fhe  enjoys  and  produces.  It 
renders  their  fupcriority  greater  or  their  inferi- 
ority lefe  than  it  otherwife  would  be.  By  raifing 
the  price  of  her  produce  above  what  it  otherwife 
would  be,  it  enables  the  merchants  of  other 
countries  to  underfell  her  in  foreign  markets,  and 
thereby  to  juftle  her  out  of  almoft  all  thofe  branches 
of  trade,  of  which  flie  has  not  the  monopoly. 

Our  merchants  frequently  complain  of  the 
high  wages  of  Britifh  labour  as  the  caufe  of  their 
n%anufe£i:ures  being  underfold  in  foreign  markets  j 
but  they  are  filent  about  the  high  profits  of  ftock. 
They  complain  of  the  extravagant  gain  of  other 
people ;  but  they  fay  nothing  of  their  own.  The 
high  profits  of  Britifti  ftock,  however,  may  con- 
tribute towards  raifing  the  price  of  Britifti  manu- 
fafliures  in  many  cafes  as  much,  and  in  fome  per- 
haps more,  than  the  high  wages  of  Britifta  labour^ 

It 
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BOOK  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  capital  of  Gftat 
Britain>  one  may  juftly  fay,  has  pardy  been 
drawn  and  partly  been  driven  from  the  greater 
part  of  the  different  branches  of  trade  of  which 
fhe  has  not  the  monopoly;  from  the  trade  of 
Europe  in  particular,  and  from  that  of  the  coun- 
tries which  lie  round  the  Mediterranean  fca. 

It  has  partly  been  drawn  from  thofe  branches 
of  trade ;  by  the  attraftion  of  foperior  profit  in 
the  colony  trade  in  confequence  of  the  continual 
increafc  of  that  trade,  and  of  the  continual  in- 
fuflicicncy  of  the  capital  which  had  carried  it  on 
one  year  to  carry  it  on  fhe  next. 

It  has  partly  been  driven  from  them ;  by  the 
advantage  which  the  high  rate  of  profit,  efb- 
bliihed  in  Great  Britain,  gives  to  other  countries, 
in  all  the  difiFerent  branches  of  trade'  of  which 
Great  Britain  has  not  the  nioiiopoly. 

As  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  has 
drawn  from  thole  other  branches  a  part  of  the 
Britifh  capital  which  would  otherwife  have  been 
employed  in  them,  fo  it  has  forced  into  them 
many  forcig-n  capitals  which  would  never  have 
gone  to  them,  had  they  not .  been  expelled  from 
the  colony  trade.  In  thofe  other  branches  of 
trade  \t  has  diminijQied  the  competition  of  Britiih 
capitals,  and  thereby  raifed  the  rate  of  Britiih 
profit  higher  than  it  otherwife  would  have  been. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  increafed  the  competi- 
tion of  foreign  capitals,  and  thereby  funk  the 
rate  of  foreign  profit  lower  than  it  otherwife 
would  have  been.  Both  in  the  one  way  and  in 
the  other  it  muft  evidendy  have  fubjeded  Great 
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feritaln   to   a  relative   difadvandsige   in  all  thdfe  ^  "  a  p. 
other  branches  of  trade. 

The  colony  trade,  howevci-,  it  may  perhaps  be 
faid,  is  more  advantageous  to  Great  Britain  than 
any  other;  and  the  monopoly,  by  forcing  intp 
that  trade  a  greater  proportion  of  the  capital  of 
Great  Britain  than  what  would  '  otherwife  have 
gone  to  it,  has  turned  that  capital  into  an  em- 
ployment more  advantageous  to  the  country 
than  any  other  which  it  could  have  found. 

The  moft  advantageous  employment  of  any 
capital  to  the  country  to  which  k  belongs,  is 
that  which  maintains  there  the  greateft  quantity 
of  produdtive  labour,  and  increafes  the  moft  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  that 
country.  But  the  quantity  of  produftive  labour 
which  any  capital  employed  in  the  fbreign  trade 
of  confumption  can  maintain,  is  exadtly  ia  pro- 
portion, it  has  been  fliewn  in  the  fecond  book, 
to  the  frequency  of  its  returns*  A  capital  of  a 
thoufand  pounds,  for  example,  employed  in  a^ 
foreign  trade  of  confumption,  of  which  the  re- 
turns are  made  regularly  once  in  the  year,  can 
keep  in  conftant  employment,^  in  the  country  to 
which  it  belongs,  a  quantity  of  productive  la- 
bour equal  to  what  a  thoufand  pounds  can 
maintain  there  for  a  year.  If  the  returns  are 
made  twice  or  thrice  in  the  year,  it  can  keep  in 
conftant  employment  a  quantity  of  produdUve 
labour  equsd  to  what  two  or  three  thoufan4 
pounds  can  maintain  there  for  a  year.  A  foreign 
trade  of  confumption  carried  on  with  a  neigh- 
bouring, is,  upon  this  account,  in  general,  more 
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•  o  o  K  advSuitaseous  than  one  carried  on  with  a  diftartC 
country  i  and  for  the  fame  reafon'a  direct  fo- 
rcigti  trade  of  coDfumption,  as  it  has  likewi/e 
been  {hewn  in  the  fecond  book,  is  in  general 
more  advantageous  than  a  round-about  one. 

But  the  nionopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  fo  far 
as  it  has  operated  upon  the  employment  of  the 
capital  of  Great  Britain,  has  in  all  cafes  forced 
Ibme  part  of  it  from  a  foreign  trade  of  confump- 
tion  carried  on  mth  a  neighbouring,  to  one  car- 
ried on  with  a  more  diftant  country,  and  in  many 
cafes  from  a  direft  foreign  trade  of  confumptbn 
to  a  round-about  one. 

First,  the  mcwiopoly  of  the  colony  trade  has 
in  all  cafes  forced  fome  part  of  the  capital  of 
Great  Britain  from  a  foreign  trade  of  confump- 
tion  carried  on  with  a  neighbouring,  to  one  car- 
ried on  with  a  more  diftant  country. 

It  has,  in  all  cafes,  forced  fome  part  of  that 
capital  from  the  trade  with  Europe,  and  with  th« 
countries  which  lie  round  the  Mediterranean  fca, 
to  that  with  the  more  diftant  regions  of  America 
and  the  Weft  Indies,  from  which  the  returns  arc 
tieceffarily  lefs  frequent,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  greater  diftance,  but  on  account  of  the  pecu- 
liar circumftances  of  thofe  countries.  New  co- 
lonies, it  has  already  been  obferved,  are  always 
tinderftocked.  Their  capital  is  always  much 
lefs  than  what  they  could  employ  with  great  pro- 
fit, and  advantage  in  the  improvement  and  culti* 
Vation  of  their  land.  They  have  a  coi^ant  de- 
nriand,  therefore,  for  more  capital  than  they  have 
of  their  own  -,   and,   in  order  td  fupply  the  ddi- 
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«5iertcy  of  their  own^  they  endeavour  to  borrow  ti^c  u  ap. 
much  as  they  can  of  the  mother  country,  to 
ivhom  they  are,  therefore,  always  in  debt.  The 
nioft  common  way  in  which  the  colonifts  conr 
tradt  this  debt,  is  not  by  borrowing  upon  bond 
of  the  rich  people  of  the  niother  country,  though 
they  fometimes  do  this  too,  but  by  running  ai 
much  in  arrear  to  their  corrcfpondents^  who  fup^ 
ply  them  with  goods  from  Europe,  as  thofe  corr 
refpondents  will  ^low  them.  Their  annual  re** 
turns  frequently  do  not  amount  to  more  than  ^ 
third,  and  fometimes  not  .to  fo  great  a  proportion 
of  what  they  owe.  The  whole  capital^  therefore, 
which  their  correfpondents  advance  to  them  is 
feldom  returned  to  Britain  in  lefs  than  three>  and 
fometimes  not  in  lefs  than  four  or  fi^e  years.  Buc 
a  Britilh  capital  of  a  thoufand  pounds,  for  ex- 
ample, which  is  returned  to  Great  Britain  only 
once  in  five  years,  can  keep  in  conft^nt  employ- 
ment only  one-fifth  part  of  the  Britifli  induftry 
which  it  could  maintain  if  the  whole  was  re- 
turned once  in  the  year;  and,  inftead  of  the 
quantity  of  induftry  which  a  thoufand  pounds 
could  maintain  for  a  year,  can  keep  in  qonftant 
employment  the  quantity  only  which  two  hun*- 
dred  pounds  can  maintain  for  a  year.  The 
planter,  no  doubr,  by  the  high  price  which  he 
pays  f<H"  the  goods  from  Europe,  by  the  intcreft 
upon  the  bills  which  he  grants  at  diftant  dales^ 
and  by  the  commiffion  upon  the  renewal  of  thofe 
which  he  grants  at  near  dates,  makes  upj  and 
probably  more  than  make3  up,  all  the  1q{s  which 
his  corrcfpondent  can  fyftain  by  this  delay.  But, 
E  e  a  though. 
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•  oo  K  though  he  may  make  up  the  lofs  of  his  cctrtt^ 
V  ^'  ^  fpondent,  he  cannot  make  up  chat  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, In  a  trade  of  which  the  returns  arc  very 
diftant,  the  profit  of  the  merchant  may  be  as 
great  or  greater  than  in  one  in  which  they  arc 
very  frequent  and  near  i  but  the  advantage  of  the 
country  in  which  he  refides,  the  quantity  of  pro- 
<]udive  labour  conftantly  maintained  there^  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  muft  al- 
ways be  much  leis.  That  the  returns  of  the 
trade  to  America,  and  ftill  more  thofe  of  that  to 
the  Weft  Indies,  are,  in  general,  not  only  more 
diftant,  but  more  irregular,  and  more  uncertain 
too,  than  thofe  of  the  trade  to  any  part  of  Eu- 
rope, or  even  of  the  countries  which  lie  round 
the  Mediterranean  fea,  will  readily  be  allowed, 
I  imagine,  by  every  body  who  has  any  experi^ 
cnce  of  thofe  different  branches  of  trade. 

Secondly,  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade 
iias,  in  many  cafes,  forced  fbme  part  of  the  capi- 
tal of  Great  Britain  from  a  dired  foreign  trade 
of  confumption,  into  a  round-about  one. 

Among  the  enumerated  commodities  which 
can  be  fent  to  no  other  market  but  Great  Bri- 
■tain,  there  are  feveral  of  which  the  quantity 
•exceeds  very  much  the  confumption  of  Great 
Britain,  and.  of  which  a  part,  therefore,  muft  be 
exported  to  other  countries.  But  this  cannot  be 
done  without  forcing  fome  part  of  the  capital  of 
Great  Britain  into  a  round-about  foreign  trade 
/of  confumption.  Maryland  and  Virginia,  for 
.example,  fend  annually  to  Great  Britain  upwards 
.of  ninety- fix  thoufand  hoglhcads  of  tobacco^  and 
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the  confumption  of  Great  Britain  is  laid  not  to  c  h  a  p. 
exceed  fourteen  thoufand.     Upwards   of  eighty-     ^"; 
two  thoufand  hogfheads,   therefore,  muft  be  ex- 
ported to  other  countries,  to  France,   to  Holland, 
and  to  the  countries  which  lie  round  the  Baltic 
and  Mediterranean  feas.     But,    that  part  of  the 
capital    of   Great    Britain    which    brings    thofe 
eighty-two  thoufand  hoglheads  to  Great  Britain, 
which    re-exports    them    from    thence  to   thofe 
other   countries,    and    which    brings   back  fvoxi\ 
thofe    other    countries    to   Great   Britain    either 
goods   or   money   in   return,    is   employed   in   a 
round-about  foreign  trade  of  confumption;    and 
is  neceffarily  forced  into  this  employment  in  or- 
der to  difpofc  of  this  great  furplus.     If  we  would 
compute  in  how  many   years  the  whole  of  this 
capital  is  likely  to  come  back  to  Great  Britain, 
we  muft  add  to  the  diftance  of  the  American  re- 
turns that  of  the  returns  from  thofe  other  coun- 
tries.    If,    in  the  dire<5t  foreign   trade  of  con- 
fumpdon  which  we  carry  on  with  America,  the 
whole    capital    employed    frequendy    does    not 
come  back  in  lefs  than  three  or  four  years ;  the 
whole  capital  employed  in  this  round-about  one 
is  not  likely  to  come  back  in  lefs  than  four  or 
five.  -  If  the  one  can  keep  in  conftant  employ- 
ment but  a  third  or  a  fourth  part  of  the  domef^ 
tic   induftry  which  could  be    maintained    by  a 
capital  returned  once  in  the  year,  the  other  can 
keep  in  conftant  employment  but  a  fourth  or  a 
fifth  part  of  that  induftry.     At  fomc  of  the  out- 
ports  a  credit  is  commonly  given  to  thofe   fo- 
reign corrcfpondcnts  to  whom  they  export  their 
Ee  3  tobacco. 
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»  0^0  K  tobacco.     At  the  port  of  London,  indeed,    it  is 
commdnly  fold  for  ready  money.     The  rule  is, 
fTeigh  and  fay.     At  the  port  of  London,  there- 
fore,  the  final  returns  of  the  whole  round-about 
trade   are  more  diftant  than  the    returns  •  from 
America    by    the    time    only  which  the   goods 
may  lie  unfold  in  the  warehoufe;   whefe,   how- 
ever, they  may  fometimes  lie  long  enough.     But, 
had  not  the  colonies  been  confined  to  the  market 
Cf  Great  Britain   for  the*  fale   of  their  tobacco, 
very  little  more  of  if  would  probably  have  come 
to  us  than  what  was  neceflary  for  the  honne  con- 
fumption.     The  goods  which  Great  Britain  pur- 
chafes  at  prefent  for  her  oWn  confumption  with 
the  great  furplus  of  tobacco  which  Ihe  exports  to 
other  countries,  ftie  would,  in  this  cafe,  probably 
have  purchafed  with  the  inrmiediate  produce  of 
her  own  induftry,  or  with  fome  part  of  her  own 
manufaftures.      That    produce,    thofe   manufac- 
tures,  inftead  of  being  almofl:  entirely  fiiited  to 
one  great  market,  as  at  prefent,  would  probably 
have  been  fitted  to  a  great  number  of  fmaller 
markets,     Inftead  of  one  great  round-about  fo- 
reign trade  of  cbnfumption,  Great  Britain  would 
probably    have   carried  on   a  great  number  of 
fmall  dire(!t  foreign  trades  of  the  fame  kind.    On 
account  of  the  frequency  of  the  returns,  a  part, 
and  probably   but  a  fmall    part;    perhaps    not 
above  a  third  or  a  fourth,  of  the  capital  which  at 
prefent  carries  on  this  great  round-about  trade, 
might  have  been  fufficient  to  carry  on  all  thofe 
fmall  direft  ones,    might  have  kept  in  conftant 
employment  an  equal  quantity  of  Britifh  induf-- 

try. 
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try,  and  have  equally  fupported  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  the  land  and  labour  of  Great  Britairu 
All  the  purpofes  of  this  trade  being,  in  this  man- 
ner, anfwered  by  a  mtich  fmaller  capital,  therd 
would  have  been  a  large  fpare  capital  to  apply  to 
other  purpofes  5  to  improve  the  lands,  to  in- 
creafe  the  manufaftures,  and  to  extend  the  com- 
merce  of  Great  Britain  -,  to  come  into  compcti* 
tion  at  leaft  with  the  other  Britilh  capitals  cm-r 
ployed  in  all  thofe  different  ways,  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  profit  in  them  all,  and  thereby  to  give  to 
Great  Britain,  in  all  of  them,  a  fuperiority  over 
other  countries  ftill  greater  than  what  fhe  at  prc-^ 
fent  enjoys. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  too  has 
forced  (bme  part  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain 
from  all  foreign  trade  of  confumption  to  a  carry- 
ing trade;  and,  confequently,  from  fupporting 
more  or  lefs  the  induftry  of  Great  Britain,  to  be 
employed  altogether  in  fupporting  partly  that  of 
the  colonies,  and  partly  that  of  fome  other  coun^ 
tries. 

The  goods,  for  example,  which  are  annually 
purchafed  with  the  great  furplus  of  eighty- two 
thoufand  hogfticads  of  tobacco  annually  re- 
exported  from  Great  Britain,  are  not  all  con^ 
fumed  in  Great  Britain.  Part  of  them,  linea 
from  Germany  and  Holland,  for  example,  is  re- 
turned to  the  colonies  for  their  particular  con- 
fumption. But,  that  part  of  the  capital  of  Greaj: 
Britain  which  buys  the  tobacco  with  which  this 
linen  is  afterwards  bought,  is  necefiarily  with- 
drawn from  i^pporttng  the  induftry  of  Great 
E  c  4  Britain, 
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BOOK  Britain,  to  be  employed  altogether  in  fupport- 
ing,  partly  that  of  the  colonies,  and  partly  that 
of  the  particular  countries  who  pay  for  this 
tobacco  with  the  produce  of  their  own  in- 
duftry. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  tradie  befides,  by 
forcing  towards  it  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
the  capital  of  Great  Britain  than  what  would  na- 
turally have  gone  to  it,  fecms  to  have  broken 
altogether  that  natural  balance  which  would 
otherwife  have  taken  place  among  all  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  Britilh  induftry.  The  induftry 
of  Great  Britain,  inftead  of  being  accommodated 
to  a  -great  number  of  fmall  markets,  has  been 
principally  fuited  to  one  great  market.  Her 
commerce,  inftead  of  running  in  a  great  number 
of  fmall  channels,  has  been  taught  to  run  prin-^ 
cipally  in  one  great  channel.  But  the  whole 
fyftem  of  her  induftry  and  commerce  has  thereby 
been  rendered  lefs  fecure  5  the  whole  ftate  of  her 
body  politic  lefs  healthful,  than  it  otherwife 
would  have  been.  In  her  prefent  condition, 
Great  Britain  refembles  one  of  thofe  unwhole- 
fome  bodies  in  which  fome  of  the  vital  parts  are 
overgrown,  and  which>  upon  that  account,  are 
liable  to  many  dangerous  diforders  fcarce  inci- 
dent to  thofe  in  which  all  the  parts  are  more 
properly  propprtiqned.  A  fmall  ftop  in  that 
great  blood-veffel,  which  has  been  artificially 
iwelled  beyond  its  natural  dimenfions,  and 
through,  which  an  unnatural  proportion  of  the 
induftry  and  commerce  of  the  country  has  been 
forced  to  circulate,   is  very   likely  tp   bring  or^ 
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the  moft  dangerous  dilbrders    upon  the  whole  c  h^. p. 
body  politic.      The  cxpeftation    of    a    rupture 
with  the  colonics^    accordingly,    has  ftruck  the 
people  of  Great   Britain  with  more  terror  than 
they  ever  felt  for  a  Spanifh  armada,  or  a  French 
invafion*     It  was  this  terror,  whether  well  or  ill 
grounded,    which    rendered    the    repeal  of  the 
ftamp  aft,  among  the  merchants  at  leaft,  a  po-' 
pular  meafure.     In  the  total  exclufion  from  the 
colony  market,    was   it  to   laft  only  for  a   few 
years,  the  greater  part  of  our  merchants  ufed  to 
fancy  that   they  forefaw  an  entire  ftop  to  their 
trade;    the    greater    part  of  our  mailer  manu- 
fadurers,  the  entire  ruin  of  their  bufinefs;    and 
the  greater  part  of  our  workmen,  an  end  of  their 
employment.     A  rupture  with  any.  of  our  neigh- 
bours upon  the  continent,  though  likely  too  to 
occafion  fome    ftop    or  interruption  in  the  em- 
ployments of  fome  of  all  thefe  different  orders  of 
people,    is  forefeen,    however,  without  any  fuch 
general  emotion.     The  blood,  of  which  the  cir- 
culation is  ftopt  in  fome  of  the  fmaller  vcflels, 
cafily  difgorges  itfelf  into  the    greater,'  without 
occafioning  any  dai^gerous  diforder;    but,    when 
it  k  ftopt  in  any  of  the  greater  veffels,  convuU 
fions,  apoplexy,  or  death,  are  the  immediate  and 
unavoidable  qonfequences.     If  but  one  of  thofe 
overgrown  rpanufaftures,  which  by  means  either 
of  bounties  or  of  the  monopoly  of  the  home  and 
polony  markets,  have  been  artificially  raifed  up 
to  an  unnatural  height,  finds  fome  fmall  ftop  or 
interruption  in  its  employment,  it  frequently  oc- 
Cafions  a  mutiny  and  diforder  alarming  to  go*. 

vernment^ 
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9o  6  K  vernment,  and  embarraffing  even  to  the  delibe- 
rations of  the  legiflaturc.  How  great,  therefore, 
would  be  the  diforder  and  confoiion,  ic  was 
thought,  which  muft  ncccffarily  be  occafiofled 
by  a  fudden  and  entire  ftop  in  the  employment  of 
£>  great  a  proportion  of  our  principal  manufac- 
turers ? 

Some  moderate  and  gradual  relaxatioa  of  the 
laws  which   give  to  Great  Britain  the  exclufive 
trade  to  the  colonies,  till  it  is  rendered  in  a  great 
meafurc   free,    feems  to   be   the  only   expedient 
which  can,  in  all  future  times,  deliver  her  from 
this  danger,  which  can  enable  her  or  even  force 
her.  to  withdraw  fome  part  o(  her  capital  from 
this    overgrown    employment,    and   to    turn  it, 
though  with   lefs  profit,   towards  other  employ- 
ments;   and    which,    by    gradually  diminifhing 
one  branch  of  her  induftry  and  gradually  incrcaf- 
ing  all  the  reft,  can   by  degrees  reftore  all  the 
difierent  branches  of  it  to  that  natural,  healthful, 
and  proper  proportion  which  perfe6t  liberty  nc- 
c;cflarily  cftabiifties,  and  which  perfed  liberty  can 
alone  prefervc.     To  open  the  colony  trade  all  ac 
once  to  all  nations,  might  not  only  occafion  fome 
tranlitory  inconveniency,  but  a  great  permanent 
lofs  to  the  greater  part  of  thofe  whofe  induftry 
or  capital  is  at  prefent  engaged  in  it,  -    The  fud- 
den lofs  of  the  employment  even  of  the  Ihips 
which    import    the   eighty- two   thoufand    hogf- 
heads  of  tobacco,  which  are  over  and  above  the 
confumption  of  Great  Britain,    might  alone   be 
felt  very  fenfibly.     Such  are  the  unfortunate  ef- 
fci^s  of  all   the  regulations    of  the  mercantite 
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fyftem!  They  hot  only  introduce  very  danger-  c  n  ap. 
ous  diforder s  into  the  ftate  of  the  body  politic,- 
but  diforders  which  it  is  often  difficult  ta  re- 
medy, without  occafioning,  for  a  time  at  leaft^ 
ftill  greater  diforders.  In  what  manner,  there- 
fore, the  colony  trade  ought  gradually  to  he 
opened;  what  are  the  reftraints  which  ought  firft, 
and  what  are  thofe  which  ought  laft  to  be  taken 
away;  or  in  what  manner  the  natural  fyftem  of 
peffe<5t  liberty  and  juftice  ought  gradually  to  be 
reftored,  we  muft  leave  to  the  wifdom  of  future 
ftatefmcn  and  legiflators  to  determine. 

Five  ctfFerent  events,  unforefcen  and  unthought 
of,    have   Very  fortunately  concurred  to   hinder 
Great  Britain  from  feeling,  fo  fenfibly  as  it  was 
generally  expefted  fhe  would,    the  total  exclu- 
fion  which  has  now  taken  place  for  more  than 
a  year  (from  the  firft  6f  December,  1774)  froni 
a   very   important   branch   of  the   colony  trade, 
that  of  the  twelve  aflbciated  provinces  of  North 
America.      Firft,    thofe    colonies,    in   preparing' 
themfelves     for     their     non- importation    agree- 
ment,   drained  Great  Britain  completely   of  all 
the  commodities  which  were  fit  for  their  mar- 
ket: fecondly,  the  extraordinary  demand  of  the 
Spanilh  Flota  has,   this  year,  drained  Germany 
and  the  North  of  many  commodities,    linen  in 
particular,    which    ufed    to   come   into   compe- 
tition, even  in  the  Britifti  market,  with  the  ma* 
liufaftures  of  Great  Britain:    thirdly,    the  peace 
between  Ruffia  and   Turkey  has  occafioned  an 
extraordinary  demand  from  the  Turkey  markety 
which>  during  the  diftrefs  of  the  country,    and 
IZ  while 
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B  o  o  K  while  a  Ruffian  fleet  was  cruizing  in  the  Archi- 
pclago,  had  been  very  poorly  fupplied :  fourthly, 
the  denr>and  of  the  North  of  Europe  for  the  ma- 
nufaftures  of  Great  Britain,  has  been   increaliiig 
from  year  to    year  for    fome  time   paft:    and, 
fifthly,    the  late  partition  and  coniequential  pa- 
cification of  Poland,  by  opening  the  market  of 
that  great  country,  have  this  year  added  an  ex- 
traordinary  demand  from  thence  to  the  increafing 
demand  of  the  North.     Thcfe  events  are  all,  ex- 
cept the  fourth,    in   their  nature  tranfitory  and 
accidental,  and  the  exclufion  from  fo  important 
a  branch  of  the  colony  trade,  if  unfortunately  it 
ihould  continue  much  longer,  may  ftill  occafion 
ibme  degree  of  diftrefs.     This  diftrefs,  however, 
as  it  will  come  on  gradually,  will  be  felt  mudi 
Icfs  feverely  than  if  it  had  come  on  all  at  once; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  induftry  and  capital 
of  the  country  may  find  a  new  employment  and 
diredtion,  fo  as  to  prevent  this  diftrefe  from  ever 
rifing  to  any  confiderable  height. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  therefi)re, 
fi)  far  as  it  has  turned  towards  that  trade  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  than 
what  would  otherwife  have  gone  to  it,  has  in  all 
xrafcs  turned  it,  from  a  foreign  trade  of  con- 
fumption  with  a  neighbouring,  into  one  with  a 
more  diftant  country;  in  many  cafes,  fi-om  a 
direA  foreign  trade  of  confumption,  into  a 
round-about  one ;  and  in  fome  cafes,  from  all 
foreign  trade  of  confumption,  into  a  carrying 
trade.  It  has  in  all  cafes,  therefore,  turned  it, 
from  a  diredion  in  which  it  would  have  fnm^ 
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tained  a  greater  quantity  of  produAive  kbdui',  c  ha  p. 
into  one,  in  which  it  can  maintain  a  much  fmaller 
quantity.  By  fuiting,  befides,  to  one  particular 
market  only,  fo  great  a  part  of  the  induftry  and 
commerce  of  Great  Britain,  it  has  'rendered  the 
whole  ftate  of  that  induftry  and  commerce  more 
precarious  and  lefs  fecure,  than  if  their  produce 
had  been  accomnK>dated  to  a  greater  variety  of 
markets. 

We  muft  carefully  diftinguilh  between  the 
efFefts  of  the  colony  trade  and  thofeof  the  mono- 
poly of  that  trade.  The  former  are  'always  and 
neceffarily  beneficial}  the  latter  always  and  ne* 
ccflarily  hurtful.  But  the  former  are  fo  bene- 
ficial, that  the  colony  trade,  though  fubjeft  to  a 
monopoly,  and  notwithftanding  the  hurtful  efFe£b 
of  that  monopoly,  is  ftill  upon  the  whole  bene- 
ficial, and  greatly  beneficial ;  though  a  good  deal 
lefs  fo  than  it  otherwife  would  be. 

The  efFcft  of  the'  colony  trade  in  its  natural 
and  free  ftate,  is  to  open  a  great,  though  diftant 
market  for  fuch  parts  of  the  produce  of  Britifti 
induftry  as  may  exceed  the  demand  of  the  markets 
-  nearer  home,    of  thofe  of  Europe,  .and  of  the 
countries  which  lie  round  the  Mediterranean  fca, 
In  its  natural  and   free  ftate,   the  colony  trade, 
without  drawing  from  thofe  markets  any  part  of 
the  produce  which  had  ever  been  fent  to  them, 
.  encourages  Great  Britain  to  increafe  the  furplus 
continually,  by  continually  prefenting  new  equi- 
valents to  be  exchanged  for  it.      In  its  natural 
and  free  ftate,  the  colony  trade  tends  to  increafe 
the   quantity    of    produdtive    labour    in    Great 

Britain, 
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BOOK  Britain,  but  without  akcring  in  tny  rc^Gt  the 
diredion  of  that  which  had  been  employed  there 
before.      In   the    natural   and  free  (bate    of  the 
cobny  trade,  the  connpetition  of  all  other  anions 
would  hinder  the  race  of  profit  front  rifisg  above 
the  comnnon  level  either  in  the  new  market,  or 
in  the    new    employment.      The    newmarket, 
without    drawing  any  thing  from   the  old  one, 
would  create,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  a  new   produce 
for  its  own  fupply ;  and  that  new  produce  would 
conftitute  a  new  capital  ibr  carrying  on  the  dcw 
employment,   which  in  the  fame  manner  would 
draw  nothing  from  the  old  one. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  on  the 
contrary,  by  excluding  the  competition  of  other 
nations,  and  thereby  raifing  the  rat^  of  profit  both 
in  the  new  market  and  in  the  new  employment, 
draws  produce  from  the  old  market  and  capital 
from  the  old  employment.  To  augment  our 
fliare  of  the  colony  trade  beyond  what  it  other- 
wife  would  be,  is  the  avowed  purpofe  of  the 
monopoly.  If  our  Ihare  of  that  trade  were  to 
be  no  greater  with,  than  it  would  have  been 
without  the  monopoly,  there  could  have  been 
no  reafon  for  eftablifliing  the  monopoly.  But 
whatever  forces  into  a  branch  of  trade  of  which 
the  returns  are  flower  and  more  diftant  than  thofe 
of  the  greater  part  of  other  trades,  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  capital  of  any  country,  than 
what  of  its  own  accord  would  go  to  that  branch, 
neceflarily  renders  the  whole  quantity  of  pro- 
duftive  labour  annually  maintained  diere,  the 
whole  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  ef 

that 
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tkat  coiantry,  lefe  th^n  rhey  otherwife  would  be.  c  h  a  Pw 
It  keeps  down  the  revenue  of  the  inhabitants  of  i  ^'r  0 
that  country,  -below  what  it  woula  naturally  rife 
to,  .«nd  thereby  diminifties  their. power  of  ac-» 
cumulation.  It  not  only  hinders,  at  all  times^ 
their  cj^ital  from  maintaining  fo  great  a  quan- 
tity of  produftive  labour  as  it  would  otherwife 
maintain,  but  it  hinders  it  from  increafmg  fo 
faft  as  it  would  otherwife  increafe,  and  confe- 
quently  from  maintaining  a  ftill  greater  quantity 
of  produftive  labour. 

The  natural  good  effedts  of  the  colony  trade, 
however,  more  than  counterbalance  to  Great 
Britain  the  bad  ciFecfts  of  the  monopoly,  io  that; 
monppoly  and  altogether,  that  trade,  jcvcn  as  it 
is  carried  on  at  prefent,  is  not  only  advantageous, 
but  gready  advantageous.  The  new  market  and 
the  new  employment  which  are  opened  by  the 
colony  trade,  arc  of  much  greater  extent  dwa 
that  portion  of  the  old  market  and  of  the  old 
employment,  which  is  loft  by  the  monopoly. 
The  new  produce  and  the  new  capital  which  hafi 
been  created^  if  one  may  fay  fo,  by  the  colony 
trade,  maintain  in  Great  Britain  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  produdive  labour,  than  what  can  have 
been  thrown  our  of  enaployment  by  .the  rcvulfion 
©f  x:apital  feom  odier  trades  of  which  the  returns 
are  more  frequent.  Jf  the  xoloay  trade,  how- 
ever, even  as.it  is  carried  ;an  at  prefent,  isadvan- 
tageous  to  Great  Britain,  it  is  not  by  means  of 
the  monopoly,  but  in  fpite  of  the  monopoly. 

It  is  rather  ,for  the  manu£i£tured  tbui  for  the 
rude  produce  of  Europe,  that;  :the  xobny  trade 

opens 
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BOOK  Opens  a  new  market.     Agriculture  is  the  propgf 
^_^-^^  bufincfs  of  all    new  colonies  j    a  bufinels   which 
the  cheapnefs  of  hnd  renders  more  advantageous 
than  any  other*     They^  abound^  therefore^  in  the 
rude  produce  of  land,  and  inftead  of  importing 
it  from  other  countries,   they  have  generally  a 
large  furplus  to  export.     In  new  colonies,  agri- 
culture either   draws  hands  from  all  other  em- 
ployments,   or  keeps  them  from  going    to  any 
other    employment.      There    are  few   hands  to 
Ipare  for  the  neceflary,  and  none  for  the  orna* 
mental  manufaftures.     The  greater  part  of  the 
manufadturcs  of  both  kinds,  they  find  it  cheaper 
to  purchafe  of  other  countries  than  to  make  for 
themfelves.      It    is    chiefly  by  encouraging  the 
manufafturcs  of  Europe,  that  the  colony  trade 
indiredlly  encourages  its  agriculture.     The  ma- 
nufa6turers  of  Europe,  to  whom  that  trade  gives 
employment,    conftitute   a    new    market  for  the 
produce  of  ^he  land ;  and  the  mod  advantageous 
of  all  markets;    the  home  market  for  the  corn 
and  cattle,   for  the  bread  and  butchcr's-meat  of 
Europe;   is  thus  greatly  extended  by  means  of 
the  trade  to  America. 

But  that  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  popu* 
lous  and  thriving  colonies  is  not  alone  fufficient 
to  eftablifh,  or  even  to  maintain  manufafhires  in 
any  country,  the  examples  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
fufficiently^  demonftrate.  Spain  and  Portugal 
were  manufafturing  countries  before  they  had 
any  coniiderable  colonies.  Since  they  had  the 
ri'cheft  and  moft  fertile  in  the  world,  they  have 
both  ceafcd  to  be  h. 
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is  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  bad  effects  of  did  chap. 
tnonopoly,  aggravated  by  other  caufes,  have,  >  ^'  - 
perhaps,  nearly  overbalanced  the  natural  good 
effcfts  of  the  colony  trade;  Thefe  caufes  feeri> 
to  be,  other  monopolies  of  different  kinds;  the 
degradation  of  the  value  of  gold  and  filver  below 
what  it  is  in  moft  other  (countries  j  the  exclufion 
from  foreign  markets  by  improper  taxes  upon 
exportation,  and  the  narrowing  of  the  home 
market,  by  ftill  more  improper  taxes  upon  the 
tranfportation  of  goods  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another;  but  above  all,  that  irregu- 
lar and  partial  adminiftration  of  juftice,  which 
often  protefts  the  rich  and  powerful  debtor  from 
the  purfuit  of  his  injured  creditor^  and  which 
makes  the  induftrious  part  pf  the  nation  afraid 
to  prepare  goods  for  the  confumption  of  thofe 
haughty  and  great  men,  to  whom  they  dare  not 
refufe  to  fell  upon  credit^  and  from  whom  they 
arc  altogether  uncertain  of  repayment* 

In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the  natural 
good  eftefts  of  the  colony  trade,  affifted  by  other 
cauies,  have  in  a  great  meafure  conquered  the, 
bad  effedls  of  the  monopoly.  Thefe  caufes  feem 
to  be,  the  genial  liberty  of  trade,  which,  not- 
withftanding  fome  reftraints,  is  at  leaft  equals 
perhaps  fuperior,  to  what  it  is  in  any  other 
country;  the  liberty  of  exporting,  duty  fre^> 
almoft  all  forts  of  goods  which  are  the  produce 
of  domeftic  induftry,  to  almoft  any  foreign 
country;  and  what,  perhaps^  is  of  ftill  greater 
importance^  the  unbounded  liberty  of  tranfport- 
ing  them  from  any  one  part  of  our  own  country 
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B  o  o  R  to  any  other,  without  being  oUiged  to  give  anf 
account  to  any  public  office,  without  being  liable 
to  queftion  or  examination  of  any  kind;  but 
above  all,  that  equal  and  impartial  adminiftra- 
tion  of  juftice  which  renders  the  rightss  of  the 
meaneft  Britilh  fubjeffc  refp^dable  to  the  greateft, 
and  which,  by  fecuring  to  every  man  the  fruits 
of  his  own  induftry,  gives  the  greaceft  and 
moft  efieftual  encouragement  to  every  fort  of 
induftry. 

If  the  manufa£tures  of  Great  Britam,  how- 
ever, have  been  advanced,  as  they  certainly 
have,  by  the  colony  trade,  it  hat  not  been  by 
means  of  the  monopoly  of  that  trade,  but  in 
^ite  of  the  monopoly.  The  cfFe6t  of  die  mono- 
poly has  been,  not  to  augment  the  quantity,  bur 
to  alter  the  quality  and  fhape  of  a  part  of  the 
manufa&ures  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  accom- 
modate to  a  market,  from  which  the  returns  are 
flow  and  diftant,  what  would  otherwife  have  been 
accommodated  to  one  from  which  the  returns 
are  frequent  and  near.  Its  effcft  has  confe- 
quently  been  to  turn  a  part  of  the  capital  of 
Great  Britain  from  an  employment  in  which  it 
would  have  maintained  a  greater  quantity  of 
mahufadturing ,  induftry,  to  one  in  which  it 
maintains  a  much  fmaller,  and  thereby  to  di- 
minifh,  inftead  of  increafing,  the  whole  quantity 
©f  manufafturing  induftry  maintained  in  Great 
Britain. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  therefore, 
like  all  the  other  mean  and  malignant  expedients 
of  the  mercantile  fyftem,  dq>relle$  the  induftry 
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of  all  other  Countries,    but  chiefly  that  of  the  c  M  a  p. 
colonies,  without  in  the  leaft  increafing,   but  on 
the  contrary  diminifhing,  that  of  the  country  in 
whofe  favour  it  is  eftablifhcd. 

The  monopoly  hinders  the  capital  of  that 
country,  whatever  may  at  any  particular  time  be 
the  extent  of  that  capital,  from  maintaining  fo 
great  a  quantity  of  produftive  labour  as  it  would 
otherwife  maintain,  and  from  affording  fo  great 
a  revenue  to  the  induftrious  inhabitants  as  it 
would  otherwife  afford.  But  as  capital^  can  be 
increafed  only  by  favings  from  revenue,  the  mo* 
nopoly,  by  hindering  it  from  affording  fo  great 
a  revenue  as  it  would  otherwife  afford,  necelTarily 
hinders  it  from  increafing  fo  faft  as  it  would 
otherwife  increafe,  and  confequently  from  mam- 
taining  a  ftill  greater  quantity  of  produdive 
labour,  and  affording  a  ftill  greater  revenue  to 
the  induftrious  inhabitants  of  that  country.  One 
great  original  fource  of  revenue,  therefore,  the 
wages  of  labour,  the  monopoly  muft  neceflarily 
have  rendered  at  all  times  lefs  abundant  than  it 
otherwife  would  have  been. 

By  railing  the  rate  of  mercantile  profit,  the 
monopoly  difcourages  the  improvement  of  land. 
The  profit  of  improvement  depends  upon  the 
difference  between  what  the  land  aftually  pro- 
duces, 'and  what,  by  the  application  of  a  certain 
capital,  it  can  be  made  to  produce.  If  this 
difference  affords  a  greater  profit  than  what  can 
be  drawn  from  an  equal  capital  in  any  mercantile 
employment,  the  improvement  of  land  will  draw 
capital  from  all  mercantile  employments.  If 
F  f  a  the 
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B  o  o  R  the  proftt  is  Ids,  mercantile  employments  wiH 
^  -^-  _^  draw  capital  from  the  improvement  of  land. 
Whatever  therefore  raifes  the  rate  of  mercantile 
profit,  either  leflens  the  fuperiority  or  increafe* 
the  inferiority  of  the  profit  of  improvement ;  and 
in  the  one  cafe  hinders  capital  from  going  to  im- 
provement, and  in  the  other  draws  capital  from 
it.  But  by  difcouraging  improvement,  the  mo- 
nopoly ncceffarily  retards  the  natural  increafe  of 
another  great  original  fource  of  revenue,  the  rent 
of  land.  By  raifing  the  rate  of  profit  too,  the 
monopoly  neceffarily  keeps  up  the  market  rate 
of  inteieft  higher  than  it  otherwife  would  be. 
But  the  price  of  land  in  proportion  to  the  rent 
which  it  affords,  the  number  of  years  purchafe 
which  is  commonly  paid  for  it,  neceffarily  falls 
as  the  rate  of  intereft  rifes,  and  rifes  as  the  rate 
of  intereft  falls.  The  monopoly,  therefore,  hurts 
the  intereft  of  the  landlord  two  different  ways, 
by  retarding  the  natural  increafe,  firft,  of  his 
rent,  and  fecondly,  of  the  price  which  he  would 
get .  for  his  land  in  proportion  to  the  rent  which 
it  affords. 

The  monopoly,  indeed,  raifes  the  rate  of  mer- 
cantile profit,  and  thereby  augments  Ibmewhat 
the  gain  of  our  merchants.  But  as  it  obftruds 
the  natural  increafe  of  capital,  it  tends  rather  to 
diminifh  than  to  increafe  the  fum  total  of  the 
revenue  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  countrj^ 
derive  from  the  profits  of  ftock ;  a  fmall  profit 
upon  a  great  capital  generally  affording  a  greater 
revenue  than  a  great  profit  upon  a  fmall  one.. 
The  monopoly  raifes  the  rate  of  profit,    but  it 

hinders 
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hinders  the  fom  of  profit  from  rifing  fo  high  as  it  c,h  a  p. 
otherwile  wobld  do. 

All  the  original  fources  of  revenue,  the  wages 
of  labour,  the  rent  of  land,  and  the  prgfits  of 
ftock,  the  monopoly  fenders  much  lefs  abundant 
than  they  otherwife  would  be.  To  promote  the 
little  intereft  of  one  little  order  of  men  in  one 
country,  it  hurts  the  intereft  of  all  other  orders 
of  men  in  that  country,  and  of  all  men  in  all 
othercountries. 

It  is  folely  by  raifing  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit 
that  the  monopoly  cidier  has  proved  or  could 
prove  advantageous  to  any  one  particular  order 
of  men.  But  bcfides  all  the  bad  effefts  to  the 
country  in  general,  which  have  already  been  men- 
tioned as  neceffarily  refulting  from  a  high  rate  of 
profit;  there  is  one  more  fatal,  perhaps,  than 
all  thefe.put  together,  but  which,  if  we  may 
judge  from  experience,  is  infeparably  connefted 
with  it.  The  high  rate  of  profit  feems  every 
where  to  deftroy  that  parfimony  which  in  other 
circumftances  is  natural  to  the  charafter  of  the 
merchant.  When  profits  are  high,  that  fober 
virtue  feems  to  be  fuperfluous,  and  cxpenfive 
luxury  to  fuit  better  the  afBuence  of  his  fituation. 
But  the  owners  of  the  great  mercantile  capitals 
are  neceflarily  the  leaders  md  condudtors  of  the 
whole  induftry  of  every  nation,  and  their  example 
has  a  much  greater  influence  upon  the  manners 
of  the  whole  induftrious  part  of  it  than  that  of 
any  other  order  of  men.  If  his  employer  is  at- 
tentive and  parfimonious,  the  workman  is  very 
Jifocly  to  be  fo  too  j  but  if  the  matter  is  diflblutc  . 
Ff  J  and 
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B  o_o  K  and  diforderlyt  the  fervant  who  fhapes  his  work 
according  to  the  pattern  which  his   mailer    pre- 
fcribes  to  him,  will  fhape  his  life  too  according 
to  th<;  example  which  he  fcts  him.     Accuinula- 
tion  is  thus  prevented  in  the  hands  of  all  thofe 
who  are  naturally  the  mod  difpofed  to  accumu- 
late ;  and  the  funds  deftined  for  the  maintenance 
of  produftive  labour   receive    no    augmentation 
from  the  revenue  of  thofe  who  ought   naturally 
to  augment  them  the  moft.     The  capital  of  the 
country,  inftead  of  increafing,  gradually  dwindles 
away,    and    the    quantity   of  produftive    labour 
maintained  in  it  grows  every  day  lefs  and  left. 
Have  the  exorbitant  profits  of  the  merchants  of 
Cadiz   and    Liibon    augmented    the    capital    of 
Spain  and  Portugal?     Have  they  alleviated  the 
poverty,  have  they  promoted  the  induftry  of  thofe 
two    beggarly  countries?      Such   has    been   the 
tone  of  mercantile  expence  in  thofe  two  trading 
cities,  that  thofe  exorbitant  profits,  far  from  aug- 
menting the  ^neral  capital  of  the  country,  fecm 
fcarce  to  haVe  been  fufficient  to   keep   up   the 
capitals  upon  which  they  were  made.      Foreign 
capitals  are  every  day  intruding  themfelves,  if  I 
may  fay  fo,    more  and  more  into  the  trade  of 
Cadiz  and  Lilbon.     It  is  to  expel  thofe  foreign 
capitals   from  a  trade  which    their    own   grows 
every  day  more  and  more  infufficient  for  carrying 
on,    that  the  Spaniards   and   Portugucfe  endea- 
vour every  day  to  ftraiten  more  and  more  the  gall- 
ing bands  of  their  abfurd  monopoly.     Compare 
the   mercantile   manners  of  Cadiz    and   Lifbon 
widii  thofe  of  Amfterdam,  and  you  will  be  fenfi- 
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ble  how  differently  the  condudt  and  charafter  of  c  h  a  p. 
merchants  are  affefted  by  the  high  and  by  the 
low  profits  of  ftock.  The  merchants  of  London, 
indeed,  have  not  yet  generally  become  fuch  mag- 
nificent lords  as  thofe  of  Cadiz  and  Lifbon; 
but  neither  are  they  in  general  fuch  attentive  and 
parfimonious  burghprs  as  thofe  of  Amfterdam. 
They  are  fuppofed,  however,  many  of  them,  to 
be  a  good  deal  richer  than  the  greater  part  of  the 
former,  and  not  quite  fo  rich  as  many  of  the  lat- 
ter. But  the  rate  of  their  profit  is  commonly  much 
lower  than  that  of  the  former,  and  a  good  deal 
higher  than  that  of  the  latter.  Light  come  light 
go,  fays  the  proverb;  and  the  ordinary  tone  of  ex- 
pence  feems  every  where  to  be  regulated,  not  fo 
much  according  to  the  real  ability  of  Ipending,  as 
to  the  fuppofed  facility  of  getting  money  to  Ipend. 

It  is  thus  that  the  fingle  advantage  which  the 
monopoly  procures  to  a  fingle  order  of  men,  is  in 
many  different  ways  hurtful  to  the  general  intereft 
of  the  country. 

To  found  a  great  empire  for  the  fole  purpofe 
of  raifing  up  a  people  of  cuftomers,  may  at  firft 
fight  appear  a  projeft  fit  only  for  a  nation  of 
fhopkeepers.  It  is,  however,  a  projeft  altoge- 
ther unfit  for  a  nation  of  fhopkeepers  j  but  ex- 
tremely fit  for  a  nation  whofe  government  is  in- 
fluenced by  fhopkeepers.  Such  flatefmen,  and 
fuch  flatefmen  only,  are  capable  of  fancying 
that  they  will  find  fome  advantage  in  employing 
the  blood  and  treafure  of  their  fellow-qiti:sens, 
to  found  and  maintain  fuch  an  empire.  Say 
to  a  fhopkeeper.  Buy  me  a  good  eftate,  and  I 
Ihall  always  buy  tny  clothes  at  your  Ihop,  even 
F  f  4  though 
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BOOK  though  I  fhould  pay  fomewhat  dearer  than   wh^t 
I  can  have  them  for  at  other  (hops;    and   you 
will  not  find  him  very  forward  to  embrace  your 
propofal.     But  ftiould  any  other  perfon  buy  you 
fpch  an  cftate,    the  fhopkeep^r  would   be   much 
obliged  to  your    benefador  if  he   would   enjoiii 
you  to  buy  alt  your  clQthes  at  his  fliop.      Eng- 
land purchafcd  for   fome  pf  her  fubjedts,     who 
found  themfclves  uneafy  at  home,  a  great  eftate 
in  a  diftant  country,      The  price,    in4eed,    was 
very  fmall,  and  inftead  of  thirty  years  purchafe, 
the  ordinary  price  of  land  in  the  prefent  times, 
it  amounted  to  little  more  than  the  expence  qf 
the  different    equipments  which   made    the    firft 
difcovery,    reconnoitred    the  coaft,    and    took  ? 
fiftitious  pofleflion  of  the    country.      The    lan(J 
was  good  and  of  great  extent,  and  the  cultiva- 
tors having  plenty  of  good  ground  to  work  upon, 
.  and  being  for  fome  time  at  liberty  to  fell  their 
produce  where  they  pleafed,  became  in  the  courfe 
of  little  more  than  thirty  or  forty  years  (between 
J  6 JO   and    1660)   fo    numerous   and  thriving  a 
people,    that   the  Ihopkeepers  and  other  traders 
of    England    wifl^^d    to    fecure    to     themfclves 
the  monopoly   of  thpir   cyftom.     Without  pre- 
tending, therefore,  that  they  had  paid  any  part, 
either  of  the  original  purchafe- money,  pr  of  the 
fubfecjuent  expence  of  improvement,  they  peti- 
tioned   the    parliament    that    the    cultivators   of 
America  might  for  the  future  be  confined  to  their 
fhop ;  firft,  for  buying  all  the  goods  which  they 
>vanted  from  'Europe;   and,  fecondly,  for  felling 
all  fuch  parts   of   their    own   produce   as   thoff 
graders  might  find  it  convenient  to  t)uy.      Fof 
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they  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  buy  every  part'P  H  Af. 
of  it.  Sojpe  parts  of  it  irpported  into  England 
might  have  interfered  with  forne  of  the  trades 
which  they  themfelves  carried  on  at  homCt  Thofe 
particular  parts  of  it,  therefore,  they  were  will^ 
ing  that  the  coloqifts  fhould  fell  where  they 
pould  i  the  farther  off  the  better  j  and  upon  that 
account  propofed  that  their  market  fhould  be 
confined  to  the  countries  fouth  of  Cape  Finifterrc, 
A  claufe  in  the  famous  adl  of  navigation  eftar- 
blifhed  this  truly  fhopkeeper  propofal  into  a 
law. 

The  niaintenange  of  this  monopoly  has  hither^ 
|:o  been  the  principal,  pr  more  properly  perhips 
the  fole  end  and  purpofe  of  the  dominion  which 
Great  Britain  affumes  over  her  colgni^s.  In  the 
cxclufive  trade,  it  is  fuppofed,  tonfift?  the  great 
advantage  of  provinces,  whigh  have  never  yet 
afforded  either  revenue  or  military  forc^  fpr  the 
fupport  of  th?  9ivil  governments  or  the  defence 
of  the  mother  cqunpry.  Th?  mgnopoly  is  the 
principal  badge  of  their  dependency,  and  it  is 
the  fole  fruit  which  has  hitherto  been  gathered 
from  that  dependency.  Whatever  expence  Qreat 
Britain  has  hitherto  laid  put  in  mai|itaining  this 
dependency^  ha$  really  beer^  laid  out  in  order  to 
fupport  this  monopoly.  The  ej^penge  of  the 
prdinary  peace  eftabliihnnenp  gf  thp  colonies 
amounted,  before  the  cpmmencempnt  of  the  pre- 
fent  difturbances,  to  the  pay  of  twenty  regi^ 
ments  of  foot ;  to  the  expence  of  the  artillery, 
Itores,  and  extraordinary  provifions  with  whiclj. 
If  W^  neceffary  to  fupply  them ;   and  to  the  ex- 

pent? 
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BOOK  pence  of  a  very  confiderablc  naval  force    which 
was  conftantly  kept  up,  in  order  to  guard,  from 
the  fnnuggling  veffcls  of  other  nations,  the    im- 
menfe  coaft  of  North  America,  and  that  of  our 
Weft  Indian  iflands.     The  whole  expence  of  this 
peace  eftablifhment  was  a  charge   upon   the  re- 
venue of  Great  Britain,    and  was,  at   the  fame 
time,  the  fmalleft  part  of  what  the  dominion  of 
the  colonies  has  coft  the  mother  country.      If  we 
would  know  the  amount  of  the  whole,    wc  muft 
add  to  the  annual  expence  of  this  peace  eftablifli- 
ment  the  intereft  of  the  fums  which,    in  confe- 
querice  of  her  confidering  her  colonies   as   pro- 
vinces  fubjeft   to   her  dominion,    Great    Britain 
has  upon  different  occafions  laid  out  upon  their 
defence.     We  muft  add  to  it,  in  particular,   the 
whole  expence  of  the  late  war,  and  a  great  part 
of  that  of  the  war  which  preceded  it.      The  late 
war  was  altogether  a   colony   quarrel,     and   the 
whole  expence   of  it,    in   whatever   part    of  the 
world   it   may  have   been   laid   out,   whether  in 
Germany  or  the  Eaft  Indies,  ought  juftly  to  be 
ftated  to  the  account  of  the  colonies.     It  amount- 
ed to  more  than  ninety  millions  fterling,   includ- 
ing not  only 'the  new  debt  which  was  con  traded, 
but  the  two  (hillings  in  the  pound  additional  land 
tax,  and  the  fums  which  were  every  year  borrow- 
ed  from   the   finking  fund.      The  Spanifh   war 
which  began  in   1739,    was  principally  a  colony 
quarrel.     Its  principal  objeft  was  to  prevent  the 
fearch  of  the  colony  fhips  which  carried  on  a  con- 
traband   trade    Ivith    the    Spanifh    main.      This 
whole  expence  is,  in  reality,  a  bounty  which  has 

been 
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been   given,  in  order  to    fupport   a  monopoly,  chap. 
The  pretended  purpofe  of  it  was  to  encourage      ^"* 
the  manufactures,  and  to  increafc  the  commerce; 
of  Great  Britain*     But  its  real  efFeft  has  been  to 
raife  the  rate  of  mercantile  profit,  and  to  enable 
our  merchants  to  turn  into  a  branch  of  trade,  of 
which  the  returns  are  more  flow  and  diftant  than 
thofe  of  the  greater  part  of  other  trades,  a  greater 
proportion  of  their  capital  than  they   otherwife  ^ 
would  have  done ;  two  events  which  if  a  bounty 
could  have  prevented,    it   might    perhaps   have 
been  very  well  worth  while  to  give  fuch  a  bounty. 
Under   the   prefent   fyftem    of   management^ 
therefore.   Great  Britain  derives  nothing  but  lofe 
from  the  dominion  which  fhe  affumes  over  her 
colonies. 

To  propofc  that  Great  Britain  Ihould  volun- 
tarily give  up  all  authority  over  her  colonies, 
and  leave  them  to  eleft  their  own  magiftrates, 
to  enad  their  own  laws,  and  to  make  peace  and 
war  as  they  might  think  proper,  would  be  to 
propofe  fuch  a  meafure  as  never  was,  and  never 
will  be  adopted,  by  any  nation  in  the  world. 
No  nation  ever  voluntarily  gave  up  the  domi- 
nion of  any  province,  how  troublefome  foever  it 
might  be  to  govern  it,  and  how  fmall  foever  tlie 
revenue  which  it  afforded  might  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  expence  which  it  occafioned.  Such 
facrifices,  though  they  might  frequently  be  agree- 
able to  the  intereft,  are  always  mortifying  to  the 
pride  of  every  nation,  and  what  is  perhaps  of  ftill 
greater  confequence,  they  are  always  contrary  to 
the  private  intereft  of  the  governing  part  of  it^ 
13  who 
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BOOK  who  would  thereby  be  deprived  of  the  difpofal  of 
many  places  of  truft  and  profit,   of  many  oppor- 
tunities   of    acquiring    wealth     and     diftindfcioii, 
which  the  poflfeflion  of  the  mod  turbulent,   and, 
to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the  nnoA:  unpro- 
fitable province  feldom  fails  to  afford.     The  moft 
vifionary  enthufiaft  would  fcarce  be    capable   of 
propofing  fych  a  meafure,  with  any  ferious  hopes 
at  leaft  of  its  ever  being   adopted.      If  it  was 
adopted,  however.  Great  Britain  would  not  only 
be  immediately  freed  fj-pm  the  whole  annual  ex- 
pence  pf  the  peace  f^ftaWifhment  of  the  colonies, 
but  jnight  fettle  with  them  fugh  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce as  would  effedually  fccure  to   her  a  free 
trade,   more  advantageous  to  the  great  body  of 
the   people,    though   lefs   fo  to   the    merchants, 
than  the  monopoly  which  fte  af  prefent  enjoys. 
By  thus  parting  good  friends,  the  natyral   affec- 
tion of  the  colonics  to  the  mother  country,    which, 
perhaps,  our  Ute  diflenfions  have  well  nigh  ex- 
tinguilhed,  would  quickly  revive.     It  might  dif- 
pofc  them  not  only  tp  refpcft,  for  whole  cen- 
turies together,   that  treaty  of  commerce  which 
they  had  poncluded  with  us  at  parting,    byt  to 
favour  us  in  war  as  well  as  in  trade,  and,  inlteod 
of  turbulent  and  f^ftious  fubjedt^,   to  become  our 
moft  faithful,    affediqnate,   and   generous   allies; 
and  the  fame  fort  of  parental  affcdlion  on  the  on? 
fide,   and  filial  refpeft  on  the  other,  niight  re- 
vive   between  Great   Britain   and    her    colonies, 
v;hich  ufcd  to   fubfift  between   thofe   of  ancient 
Greece  ?nd  d^ie  mother  c\ty  fron)  which  they  der 
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In  order  to  render  any  province  advantageous  chap. 
to    the  empire  to  which  it  belongs,    it  ought  to 
afFord,  in  time  of  peace,  a  revenue  to  the  public 
Hifficient    not  only  for   defraying  the  whole  ex- 
pence   of  its  own  peace  eftablilhment,    but   for 
contributing  its  proportion  to  the  fupport  of  the 
general  government  of  the  empire.     Every  pro- 
vince neccflarily   contributes,    more  or   Ids,    to 
increafe  the  expence  of  that  general  government. 
If  any  particular  province,    therefore,   does   not 
contribute   its    fhare    towards    defraying  this  ex- 
pence,  an  unequal  burden  muft  be  thrown  upon 
fome  other  part  of  the  empire.     The  extraordi- 
nary revenue  too  which   every    province  affords 
to    the   public    in    time    of   war,    ought,    from 
parity  of  reafon,  to  bear  the  fame  proportion  to 
the   extraordiniary   revenue  of  the  whole  empire 
which  its  ordinary  revenue  does  in  time  of  peace. 
That  neither  the  ordinary  nor  extraordinary  re- 
venue which  Great  Britain  derives  from  her  co- 
lonies,  bears  this   proportion   to   the  whole   re- 
venue of  the  Britilh  empire,  wiil  readily  be  al- 
lowed.     The   monopoly,   it  has  been  fuppofed, 
indeed,  by  increafing  the  private  revenue  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,    and    thereby  enabling 
them  to  pay  greater  taxes,  compenfates  the  de- 
ficiency of  the   public  revenue  of  the  colonies. 
But  this  monopoly,  I  have  endeavoured  to  fhow, 
though  a  very   grievous  tax   upon  the  colonies, 
and  though  it  may  increafe  the  revenue  of  a-  par- 
ticular order  of  men  in  Great  Britain,   diminilhes 
inftead  of  incrcafing  that  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people;  and    confequently    diminilhes   inftead  of 

increafing 
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BOOK  incrcafing  the  ability  of  the  great  body  of  tht 
^  _  '  _^  people  to  pay  taxes*  The  men  too  whofe  revenw 
the  monopoly  increafcs,  conftitute  a  particular 
order>  which  it  is  both  abfolutely  impofljble^  to 
tax  beyond  the  proportion  of  other  orders,  and 
extremely  impolitic  even  to  attempt  to  tax  be- 
yond that  proportion,  as  I  (hall  endeavour  to 
fhew  in  the  following  book.  No  particular  rc- 
Iburce,  therefore,  can  be  drawn  from  this  parti- 
cular order. 

The  colonies  may  be  taxed  either  by  their  own 
aflemblies,  or  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain. 
That  the   colony  affemblies  can   ever  be  ib 
managed   as  to  levy  upon   their  conftituents  a 
public  revenue  fufficient,  not  only  to  maintain  ac 
all  times  their  own  civil  and  military  cftabliflimcnt, 
but  to  pay  their  proper  proportion  of  the  cxpencc 
of  the  general  government  of  the  Britifh  empire, 
leems  not  very  probable.     It  was  a  long  time 
before  even  the  parliament  of  England,   though 
placed  immediately  under    the   eye  of   the  fo- 
vereign,   could  be  brought  under  fudi  a  fyftem 
of  management,  or  could  be  rendered  fufficiently 
liberal  in'  their  grants  for   fupporting   the   civil 
and  military  eftablifhments  even    of   their  own 
country.     It  was  only  by  diftributing  among  the 
particular  members  of  parliament,    a  great  part 
either  of  the  offices,   or  of  the  difpolal   of  the 
offices  arifing  from  this  civil  and  military  efta- 
blifhment,   that  fuch  a  fyftem   of  management 
could  be  eftabliftied  even  with  regard  to  the  par- 
liament of  England.     But  the   diftance  of  the 
colony  aflemblies  from  the  eye  of  the  fovereign, 

their 
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their  number,  their  difperfed  fituation,  and  their  chap. 
various  conftitutionsj  would  render  it   very  diffi- 
cult to  manage  them  in  the  fame,  manner,  even 
though  the  fovereign  had  the  fame  means  of  do- 
ing iC;  and  thofe  means  are  wanting.     It  would 
be  abfolutely  impoffible  to  diftribute  among  all 
the  leading  members   of  all   the  colony   afiem- 
blies  fuch  a  Ihare,  either  of  the  offices  or  of  the 
difpofal  of  the  offices   arifing   from  the   general 
government  of  the  Britifti  empire,  as  to  difpofc 
them  to  give  up  their  popularity  at  home,  and  to 
tax  their  conftituents  for  the  fupport  of  that  ge- 
neral   government,   of  which    almoft   the  whole 
emoluments  were  to  be  divided  among  people 
who  were  ftrangers  to  them.     The   unavoidable 
ignorance  of  adminiftration,  befides,  concerning 
the  relative  importance  of  the  diflFerent  members 
of  thofe  different  affemblies,  the  ofenccs  which 
muft  frequendy   be    given,   the  blunders  which 
muft  conftantly  be  committed  in  attempting  to 
manage  chem  in  this  manner,   feems  to   render 
fuch  a  fyftem  of  management  altogether  imprac- 
ticat)le  with  regard  to  them.  \ 

The  colony  affeipblies,  befides>  cannot  be 
fuppi)fed  the  proper  judges  of  what  is  neceffary 
for  the  defence  and  fupport  of  the  whole  empii:ec. 
The  care  of  that  defence  and  fupport  is  not  en- 
trufted  to  them.  It  is  not  their  bufinefs,  and 
they  have  no  regular  means  of  information  con- 
cerning it.  The  affembly  of  a  province,  like 
the  vcftry  of  a  parifli,  may  judge  very  properly 
concerning  the  affairs  of  its  own  particular  dif- 
trift  I  but  can  have  no  proper  means  of  judging 

concerning 
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BOOK  concerning  thofe  of  the  whole  eitipire.     It  csai- 
not  even  judge  properly  concerning  the  propor- 
tion which  its  own  province  bears  to  the  whole 
empire ;  or  concerning  the  relatire  degree  of  its 
weaMi  and  importance^   compared  with  the  other 
provinces ;   becaufe  thofe  other  provinces  are  not 
under  the  inlpeftion  and  fupefintendency  of  the 
afiembly  of  a  particular  province.     What  is  ne-^ 
ceflary  for  the  defence  and  fupport  of  the  whole 
empire^  and  in  what  proportion  each   part  ought 
to  contribute,  can  be  judged  of  only  by  that  al- 
fembly  which  inipeds  and   fuperintends    the  af» 
&irs  of  the  whole  empire* 

It  has  been  propofed^  accordingly,  that  the 
colonies' ihould  be  taxed  by  requifition^  the  par^ 
liament  of  Great  Britain  determining  die  fum 
which  each  colony  ought  to  pay,  and  the  pro^ 
vincial  aflembly  afleffing  and  levying  it  in  the 
way  that  fuited  beft  the  circumftances  of  the 
province.  What  concerned  the  whole  empire 
would  in  this  way  be  determined  by  the  aflembly 
which  infpefts  and  fuperintends  the  affairs  of  the 
whole  empire  i  and  the  provincial  affairs  of  each 
colony  might  (till  be  regulated  by  its  own  af- 
fembly.  Though  the  colonies  ihould  in  this 
cafe  have  no  reprefentatives  in  the  Britifli  parlia- 
ment, yet,  if  we  may  judge  by  experience,  there 
is  no  probability  that  the  parliamentary  requi^ 
iition  would  be  unreafonable.  The  parliament 
of  England  has  not  upon  any  occafion  ihown  the 
fmalleft  dilpofition  to  overburden  thofe  parts  of 
the  empire  which  are  not  reprefented  in  parlia-^ 
ment.      The   iflands    of    Guernley    and    Jerfey, 

without 
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without  any  means  of  refifting  the  authority  of  c  h  a  p. 
parliament,  are  more  lightly  taxed  than  any  part 
of  Great  Britain;  Parliament  in  attempting  to 
exercife  its  fuppofed  right,  whether  well  or  ill 
grounded,  of  taxing  the  colonies,  has  never 
hitherto  demanded  of  them  any  thing  which 
even  approached  to  a  juft  proportion  to  what 
was  paid  by  their  fellow- fubjedts  at  home.  If 
the  contribution  of  the  colonies,  befides,  was  to 
rife  or  fall  in  proportion  to  the  rife  or  fall  of  the 
land  tax,  parliament  could  not  tax  them  with- 
out taxing  at  the  fame  time  its  own  conftituents, 
and  the  colonies  might  in  this  cafe  be  confidered 
as  virtually  reprefented  in  parliament. 

Examples  are  not  wanting  of  empires  in 
which  all  the  different  provinces  are  not  taxed,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  the  expreflion,  in  one  mafs; 
but  in  which  the  fovereign  regulates  the  fum 
which  each  province  ought  to  pay,  and  in  fome 
provinces  affeffes  and  levies  it  as  he  thinks  pro- 
per; while  in  others,  he  leaves  it  to  be  afTefled 
and  levied  as  the  refpeftive  ftates  of  each  pro- 
vince (hall  determine.  In  fome  provinces  of 
France,  the  king  riot  only  impofes  what  taxes  he  ' 
thinks  proper,  but  affeffes  and  levies  them  in  the 
way  he  thinks  proper.  From  others  he  demands 
a  certain  fum,  but  leaves  it  to  the  ftates.  of  each 
province  to  affefs  and  levy  that  fufti  as  they 
think  proper.  According  to  the  fcheme  of  tax- 
ing by  requifition,  the  parliament  of  Great  Bri- 
tain would  ftand  nearly  in  the  fame  fituation  to- 
wards the  colony  affemblies,  as  the  king  of 
France  does  towards  the  ftates  of  thofe  provinces 
I    Vol,  II.  G  g  which 
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BOOK  which  ftill  enjoy  the  privilege  of  having  ftates  of 
their  own,  the  provinces  of  France  which  are 
fuppofed  to  be  the  beft  governed. 

But  though,  according  to  this  fcheme,  the 
cc^nies  could  have  no  juft  reafon  to  fear  that 
their  (hare  of  the  public  burdens  Ihould  ever 
exceed  the  proper  proportion  to  that  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens at  home  5  Great  Britain  might  have 
juft  reafon  to  fear  that  it  never  would  amount  to 
that  proper  proportion.  The  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  has  not  for  fome  time  paft  had  the 
fame  eftablifhed  authority  in  the  colonies^  which 
the  French  king  has  in  thofe  provinces  of 
France  which  ftill  enjoy  the  privilege  of  having 
ftates  of  their  own.  The  colony  aflemblies,  if 
they  were  not  very  favourably  difpofed  (and  un- 
lefs  more  fkilfuUy  managed  than  they  ever  have 
been  hitherto,  they  arc  not  very  likely  to  be  fo), 
might  ftill  find  many  pretences  for  evading  or 
rejcfting  the  moft  reafonable  requilidons  of  par- 
liament. A  French  war  breaks,  out,  we  (hall 
fuppofe;  ten  millions  muft  immediately  be 
raifed,  in  order  to  defend  the  feat  of  the  empire. 
This  fum  muft  be  borrowed  upon  the  credit  of 
fome  parliamentary  fund  mortgaged  for  paying 
the  intereft.  Part  of  this  fund  parliament  pro- 
pofes  to  raife  by  a  tax  to  be  levied  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  part  of  it  by  a  requifition  to  all  the 
different  colony  aflemblies  of  America  and  the 
Weft^  Indies.  Would  people  readily  advance 
their  money  upon  the  credit  of  a  fund,  which 
parriy  depended  Upon  the  good  humour  of  all 
thofe  aflemblies,  far  diftant  from  the  feat  of  the 

war, 
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"V^ar,    and   fometimes,   perhaps,    thinking    thenm-  chap. 
felves  not  much  concerned  in  the  event  of  it  ? 
Upon  fuch  a  fund  no  more  money  would  pro- 
bably be  advanced  than  what  the  tax  to  be  levied 
in  Great^  Britain    might  be   fuppofed  to   anfwer 
for.     The  whole  .burden  of  the  debt  contr^ed 
on  account  of  the  war  would  in  this  manner  fall, 
as  it  always  has  done  hitherto,  upon  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  upon  a  part  of  the  empire,  and  not  upon 
the  whole  empire.     Great  Britain    is,    perhaps, 
fince  the  world  began,  the  only  ftate  which,  as  it 
has  extended  its  empire,   has  only   increafed  its 
cxpence  without  once  augmenting  its  refources. 
Other  ftates  have   generally   disburdened    them- 
felves   upon   their    fubjedt  and  Subordinate  pro- 
vinces of  the  moft  confiderable  part  of  the  ex- 
pence  of  defending  the  empire;      Great  Britain 
has  hitherto  fufFered  her  fubjeft  and  fubordinatc 
provinces  to  disburden  themfclves  upon  her   of 
almoft   this   whole    expence.      In .  order   to   put 
Gtcat  Britain   upon   a  footing  of  equality  with 
her   own  colonies,    which   the   law  has   hitherto 
fuppofed  to  be  fubjeft  and  fubordinate,  it  feems 
neceffary,   upon  the   fcheme  of  taxing  them  by 
parliamentary  requifition,  that  parliament  fhould 
have  fome  means  of  rendering  its  requifitions  im- 
mediately effeftual,  in  cafe  the  colony  affemblies 
(hould '  attempt    to    evade  or  rejeft  them ;   and 
what  thofe  means  are,  it  is  not  very  eafy  to  con- 
ceive, and  it  has  not  yet  been  explained. 

Shoulx)  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,   at 

the  fame  time,   be  ever  fully  cftabliflied  in  the 

right  of  taxing  the  colonies,  even  independent  of 
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the    confent    of   their  own   aflemblies,   the    im- 
portance  of   thofe    aflemblies    would   from    that 
moment  be  at  an  end,   and  with  it,  that  of  all  the 
leading  men  of  Britifli  America.     Men  defire  to 
have   fome  fhare   in  the  management  of  public 
affairs    chiefly    on    account    of    the    importance 
which  it  gives  them:     Upon  the  power  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  leading  men,    the  natural  arif- 
tocracy  of  every  country,    have  of  preferving  or 
defending   their   relpeftive    importance,    depends 
the  ftability  and  duration  of  every  fyfl:em  of  free 
government.     In  the    attacks  which  thofe   lead- 
ing  men  are   continually  making  upon  the  im- 
portance of  one  another,   and  in  the  defence  of 
their  own,    conflfts  the  whole  play    of  domeftic 
faction    arid    ambition.       The    leading    men    of 
America,   like  thofe  of  all  other  countries,   defire 
to  preferve  their  own  importance.     They  feel,  or 
imagine,   that  if  their  aflemblies,    which  they  are 
fond  of  calling   parliaments,    and  of  confidering 
as  equal  in  authority  to  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  ftiould  be  fo  far  degraded  as  to  become 
the   humble  minifters    and   executive    officers  of 
that   parliament,  the   greater   part   of  their  own 
importance  would  be  at  an  end.     They  have  re- 
jedted,   therefore,  the  propofal  of  being  taxed  by 
parliamentary   requifition,    and   like  other  ambi- 
tious, and  high-fpirited  men,  have  rather   chofen 
to  draw  the .  fword  in  defence  of  their  own  im- 
portance. 

Towards    the  declenfion  of  the  Roman  re- 
public, the  allies  of  Rome,   who  had  borne  the 
principal  burden  of  defending  the  fl:ate  and  ex- 
tending 
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tending  the  empire,  demanded  to  |be  admitted  tQ  c  hap. 
all   the    privileges    of   Roman    citizens.     Upon  ^^^"'^ 
being  refufed,  the  fecial  var  hrdre  out.     During 
the    courfe    of   that    war    Ruiiic    g::!.  t'  •     thofe 
privileges  to  the  greater  part  of  them,   one  by- 
one,    and  in  proportion  as  they  detached  them^ 
felves  from  the  general  confederacy.     The  par- 
liament of  Great  Britain  infifts  upon  taxing  the 
colonies  ^    and  they  refufe  to  be  taxed  by  a  par- 
liament in    which    t\ey   are  not  repx-efented.     If 
to  each  colony,  which  lliould  detach  itfelf  from 
the    general    confederacy.    Great   Britain    fhould 
allow  fuch   a  number  of  reprefentatives  as  fuited 
the    proportion    of .  what    it   contributed   to   the 
public   revenue   of  the  empire,    in   confequence 
of  its  being  fubjefted  to  the  fame  taxes,    and  in 
compenfation   admitted   to  the  fame  freedom  of 
trade    with    its    fellow- fubjedls    at  '  home  -,    the 
number  of  its  reprefentatives    to   be   augmented 
as    the    proportion    of    its    contribution    might 
afterwards   augment ;    a  new  method   of  acquir- 
ing importance,  a  new  and  more  dazzling  object 
of  ambition    would  be  prefented   to  the  leading, 
men  of  each  colony.     Inftead  of  piddling' for  the 
litde  prizes  which  are  to  be  found  in  what  may 
be  called  the  paltry  raffle  of  colony  faftion ;  they 
might  then    hope,    from  the  prefumption  which 
men   naturally    have    in    their   own    ability   and 
good  fortune,  to  draw  fome  of  the  great  prizes  ' 
which  fometimes  come  from  the  wheel   of  the 
great  ftate   lottery   of   Britilh    politics.      Unlefs 
this  or  fome  other  method  is  fallen  upon,   and 
there  feems  to  be  none  more  obvious  than  this,  of 
G  g  3  preferving 
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BOOK  preferving  the  importance  and  of  gratifying  the 
ambition  of  the  leading  men  of  America,  it  is 
not  very  probable  that  they  will  ever  rcrfamarily 
fiibmit  to  us ;  and  we  ought  to  confider  that  the 
blood  which  muft  be  ihcd  in  forcing  them  to  do 
fo,  is,  every  drop  of  it,  the  blood  either  of  tbofe 
who  are,  or  of  thofe  whom  we  wilh  to  have  for  our 
fellow-citizens.  They  are  very  weak  who  flatter 
themielves  that^  in  the  ftate  to  which  things  have 
come,  our  colonies  will  be  eaGly  conquered  by 
force  alone.  The  perfons  who  now  govern  the 
refolutions  of  what  they  call  their  continental 
congrefs,  feel  in  themielves  at  this  moment  a 
degree  of  importance  which,  perhaps,  the  grcateft 
fubjeds  in  Europe  fcarce  feel.  From  (hop- 
keepers,  tradefmen,  and  attomies,  they  are  be* 
come  ftatefmen  and  legiflators,  and  are  em* 
ployed  in  contriving  a  new  form  of  government 
for  an  extenfivc  empire,  which,  they  flatter  them- 
felves,  will  become,  and  which,  indeed,  fcema 
very  likely  to  become,  one  of  the  grcateft  andi 
moft  formidable  that  ever  was  in  the  world. 
Fivd  hundred  difierent  people,  perhaps,  who  in 
different  ways  a£k  immediately  under  the  con- 
tinental congrefs;  and  five  hundred  thoufand, 
perhaps,  who  a£k  under  thofc  five  hundred,  all 
feel  in  the  fame  manner  a  proportionable  rife  in 
their  own  iriiportance.  Almoft  every  individual 
of  the  governing  party  in  America,  fills,  at  pre- 
fcnt  in  his  own  fancy,  a  fl:ation  fupcrior,  not  only 
to  what  he  had  ever  filled  before,  but  to  what  he 
had  ever  expcfted  to  fill;  and  unlefs  fome  new 
objcft  of  ambition  is  ^refcntcd  eit;he«  to  him  of 

to 
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tt  his  leaders,   if  he  has  the  ordinary  Ipirit  of  a  c  h  a  p. 
man,  he  will  die  in  defence  of  that  ftation. 

It  is  a  remark  of  the  prefident  Henaut,  that  wc 
now  read  with  pleafure  tMe  account  of  many 
little  tranfaftions  of  the  Ligue,  which  when  they 
happened  were  not  perhaps  confidered  as  very 
important  pieces  of  news.  But  every  man  then, 
fays  he,  fancied  himfelf  of  fbme  importance  j 
and  the  innumerable  memoirs  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  thofe  times  were,  the  greater 
part  of  them,  written  by  people  who  took  plea^ 
fure  in  recording  and  magnifying  events  in 
which,  they  flattered  themfelves,  they  had  been 
confiderable  adtors.  How  obftinately  the  city 
of  Paris  upon  that  occafion  defended  itfelf^ 
what  a  dreadful  famine  it  fupported  rather  than 
fubmit  to  the  bed  and  afterwards  to  the  moft  be- 
loved of  all  the  French  kings,  is  well  known. 
The  greater  part  of  the  citizens,  or  thofe  who 
governed  the  greater  part  of  them,  fought  in  de- 
fence of  their  own  importance,  which  they  fore- 
faw  was  to  be  ap  an  end  whenever  the  ancient 
government  Ihould  be  re-eftablifhed.  Our  co- 
lonies, unlefs  they  can  be  induced  to  confent  to 
a  union,  are  very  likely  to  defend  themfelves 
againft  the  beft  of  all  mother  countries,  as  obfti- 
nately as  the  city  of  Paris  did  againft  one  of  the  ^ 
beft  of  kings. 

The  idea  of  reprefentation  was  unknown  ia 
ancient  times.  When  the  people  of  one  ftatc 
were  admitted  to  the  right  of  citizenlhip  in  an- 
other, they  had  no  other  means  of  exercifing  that 
jri^t  but  by  fpo^ipg  in  a  body  to  vote  and  dcli- 
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®  ^^  ^  berate  with  the  people  of  that  other  ftate.     The 
admiflion  of  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Italy  to  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens,   com- 
pletely ruined   the  Roman  republic.     It  was  no 
longer  poflible  to  diftinguifh   between   who   was 
and  who  was  not  a  Roman  citizen.      No   tribe 
could  know  its  own  members.     A  rabble  of  any 
kind  could  be  introduced  into  the  aflenablies  of 
the  people,   could  drive  out  the  real  citizens,    and 
decide  upon  the  affairs  of  the  republic  as   if  they 
themfclves  had  been  fuch.     But  though  America 
were  to  fend  fifty  or  fixty  new  reprefentatives  to 
parliament,     the    door-keeper    of    the    houfe  of 
commons  could  not  find  any  great  difficulty   in 
diftinguifliing  between  who  was  and. who  was  not 
a   member.      Though   the   Roman    conftitution, 
therefore,  was  neceflarily  ruined  by  the  union  of 
.Rome  with  the  allied  flates  of  Italy,   there  is  not 
the  leaft  probability  that  the  Britifh  conftitution 
would  be  hurt  by  the  union  of  Great  Britain  with 
her    colonies.      That   conftitution,    on    the   con- 
trary, would  be  completed  by  it,   and  feems  to 
be    imperfect   without  it.     The   afTerably   which 
deliberates  and  decides  concerning  the   affairs  of 
every  part  of  the  empire,  in  order  to  be  properly 
informed,  ought  certainly  to  have  reprefentatives 
from  every  part  of  it.      That  this  union,   how- 
ever, could  be  eafily  effeftuated,  or  that  difficul- 
ties and  great  difficulties  might  not  occur  in  the 
execution,  I  do  not  pretend.     I  have  yet  heard 
of  none,  however,  which  appear  infurmountable. 
The  principal  perhaps  arife>  not  from  the  nature 
@f  things^  but  from  the  prejudices  and  opinions 
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of  the  people  both  on  this  aad  on  the  other  ficJe  chap, 
of  .the  Atlantic. 

We,  on  this  fide  the  water,  are  afraid  left  the 
multitude  of  American  reprefentativcs  ftiould 
overturn  the  balance  of  the  conftitution,  and  in-r 
creafe  too  much  either  the  influence  of  the  crown 
on  the  one  hand,  or  the  force  of  the  democracy 
on  the  other.  But 'if  the  number  of  American 
reprefentativcs  were  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
produce  of  American  taxation,  the  number  of 
people  to  be  managed  would  increaft  exaftly  iq 
proportion  to  the  means  of  managing  them  5 
and  the  means  of  managing,  to  the  number  of 
people  to  be  managed.  The  monarchical  and 
democratical  parts  of  the  conftitution  would, 
after  the  union,  ftand  exa6Hy  in  the  fame  degree 
of  relative  force  with  regard  to  one  another  as 
they  had  done  before. 

The  people  on  the  other  fide  of  the  water  are 
afraid  left  their  diftance  frofn  the  feat  of  govern- 
ment might  expofe  them  to  many  oppreffions* 
But  their  rcprefcntcitives  in  parliament,  of  which 
the  number  ought  from  the  firft  to  be  confider- 
able,  would  eafily  be  able  to  protect  them  from 
all  oppreffion.  The  diftance  could  not  much 
weaken  the  dependency  of  the  reprefentatrv^ 
upon  the  conftituent,  and  the  former  would  ftill 
feel  that  he  owed  his  feat  in  parliament,,  and  all 
the  confequence  which  he  derived  from  it,  to  die 
good-will  of  the  latter.  It  would  be  the  intereft 
of  the  former,  therefore,  to  cultivate  that  good- 
will by  complaining,  with  all  the  authority  of  a 
member  of  the  legiflature,  of  every  outrage  which 

any 
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BOOK  any  civil  or  military  officer  might  be  guUty  of  in 
thofe  remote  parts  of  the  empire.    The  diftance 
of  America  from  the  feat  of  government,  befides, 
the  natives  of  that  country  might  flatter  them- 
felves,    with    fome    appearance    of   reaibn    too, 
would  not  be  of  Very  long  continuance.      Such 
has  hitherto  been  the  rapid  prc^efs  of  that  coun- 
try in  wealth,  population  and  imjM-overtient,  that 
in  the  courfe  of  litde  more  than  a  century,  per- 
haps,    the   produce   of  American  might  exceed 
that  of  Britifh  taxation.     The  feat -of  the  empire 
would  then  naturajly  remove  itfeJf  to  that  part 
of  the  empire    which  contributed  moft     to    the 
general  defence  and  fupport  of  the  whole. 

The  difcovery  of  America,  and  that  <^  a 
paffage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  are  the  two  greateft  and  moft  important 
events  recorded  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind, 
Their  confequences  ^ave  already  been  very  great ; 
but,  in  the  fhort  period  of  between  two  and 
three  centuries  which  has  elapfed  fince  thefe  dif- 
coveries  were  made,  it  is  impoflible  that  the 
whole  extent  of  their  confequences  can  have  been 
feen.  What  benefits,  or  what  misfortunes  to 
mankind  may  hereafter  refqit  from  thofe  great 
events,  no  human  wifdom  can  forelee.  By  * 
uniting,  in  fome  meafure,  the  moft  diftant  parts 
of  the  world,  by  enabling  them  to  relieve  one 
another's  wants,  to  encreafe  one  another's  enjoy- 
ments, and  to  encourage  one  another's  induftry, 
their  general  tendency  would  feem  to  be  bene- 
ficial. To  the  natives,  however,  both  of  the 
Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  all  th^  commercial  bene* 

-fits 
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fits  which   can  have  rcfulted  from  thofe  events  c 
have  been  funk  and  loft  in  the  dreadful- misfor- 
tunes which  they  have  occafioned.     Thefe  mif- 
fortunes,    however,    feem   to  have  arifen   rather 
from  accident  than  from  any  thing  in  the  nature 
of  thofe  events  themfelves.      At   the   particular 
time  when  thefe  difcoveries  were  made,  the  fu- 
periority  of  force  happened  to  be  fo  great  on  the 
fide  of  the  Europeans,  that  they  were  enabled  to 
commit  with  impunity  every  fort  of  injuftice  in 
thofe  remote  countries.     Hereafter,  perhaps,  the 
natives  of  thofe  countries  may  grow  ftronger,  or 
thofe  of  Europe  may  grow  weaker,  and  the  in- 
habitants of   all  the   different    quarters    of    the 
world  may  arrive  at  that  equality  of  courage  and 
force  which,  by  infpiring  mutual  fear,  can  alone 
overawe  the  injuftice  of  independent  nations  into 
fome  fort  of  refpeft  for  the  rights  of  one  another. 
But  nothing  feems  more  likely  to  cftablifh  this 
equality  of  force  than  that  mutual  communica- 
tion of  knowledge  and  of  all  forts  of  improve- 
ments which    an  extenfive    commerce   from  all 
countries   to    all   countries   naturally,     or  rather 
necefTarily,  carries  along  with  it. 

In  the  mean  time  one  of  the  principal  effefts 
of  thofe  difcoveries  '  has  been  to  raife  the  mer- 
cantile fyftem  to  a  degree  of  fplendour  and  glory 
which  it  could  never  btherwife  have  attained  to. 
It  is  the  objeft  of  that  fyftem  to  enrich  a  great 
nation  rather  by  trade  and  manufadtures  than  by 
the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  land,  rather 
by  the  induftry  of  the  towns  than  by  that  of  the 
t:ountry.  ,But^  ia  <;onfe(juence  of  thofe  dif- 
coveries. 
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BOOK  coveries,    the  commercial  towns  of  Europe,  in- 
^_^^  ftead  of  being  the  manufadlurers  and  carriers  for 
but  a  very  fmall  part  of  the  world  (that  part  of 
Europe  which  is  wafhed  by  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
and  the  countries  which  lie  round  the  Baltic  and 
Mediterranean  feas),  have  now  become  the  manu- 
fafturers  for  the  numerous   and  thriving    culti- 
vators of  America,    and    the    carriers,     and  in 
fome  refpefts  the  manufafturers  too,    for  almofi: 
all   the   different  nations   of  Afia,    Africa,    and 
America.      Two  new  worlds  have  been   opened 
to  their    induftry,    each  of  them  much  greater 
and  more  extenfive  than  the   old  one,    and  the 
market  of  one  of  them  growing  ftill  greater  and 
greater  every  day. 

The  countries  which  poflefs  the  colonies  of 
America,  and  which  trade  direftly  to  the  Eaft 
Indies,  enjoy,  indeed,  the  whole  fhew  and  Iplen- 
dour  of  this  great  commerce.  Other  countries, 
however,  notwithftanding  all' the  invidious  re- 
ftraints  by  which  it  is  meant  to  exclude  them, 
frequently  enjoy  a  greater  fhare  of  the  real 
benefit  of  it.  The  colonies  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, for  example,  give  more  real  encouragement 
to  the  induftry  of  other  countries  than  to  that  of 
Spain  and  Portugal.  In  the  fmgle  article  of 
linen  alone  the  confumption  of  thofe  colonies 
amounts,  it  is  faid,  but  I  do  not  pretend  to 
warrant  the  quantity,  to  more  than  three  mil- 
lions fterling  k  year.  But  this  great  confumptien 
is  almoft  entirely  fupplied  by  France,  Flanders, 
Holland,  ai)d  Germany.  Spain  and  Portugal 
fvirnifh    but  a  fnaall  part  of,  it,^      The  capital 
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\vhich  fupplies  the  colonies  with  this  great  qbarl*  chap. 
tity  of  linen  is  annually  diftributed  among,  and  •  ^  * 
furnilhes,  a  revepue  to  the  inhabitants  of  thofe 
other  countries.  The  profits  of  it  only  are  fpent 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  they  help  to  fup^ 
port  the  fumptuous  profufion  of  the  merchants 
of  Cadiz  and  Lifbon. 

Even    the   regulations  by  which  each   nation 
endeavours  to  fecure  to  itfelf  the  exclufive  trade 
of  it;s  own  colonies,  are  frequently  more  hurtful 
to   the    countries  in    favour  of  which  they   are 
eftablifhed  than  to  thofe   againft  twhich  they  are 
eftablilhed.     The  unjuft    oppreflion   of   the    in- 
duftry  of  other  countries  falls  back,  if  I  may  fay 
fo,  upon  the  heads  of  the  oppreflbrs,  and  crufhes 
their  induftry    more  than    it  does  that  of  thofe 
other  countries.      By  thofe  regulations,    for  ex- 
ample,   the  merchant  of  Hamburgh  muft   fend 
the  linen  which  he   deftines   for   the    American 
market  to    London,    and   he   muft  bring  back 
from  thence  the  tobacco   which   he  deftines   for     - 
the  German  market ;  becaufe  he  can  neither  fend 
the  one  direftly  to  America,  nor  bring  back  the 
other  direftly  from  thence.     By  this  reftraint  he 
is    probably   obliged  to  fell   the   one   fomewhat 
cheaper,  and  to  buy  the  other  fomewhat  dearer 
than   he   otherwife  might   have   done ;    and  his 
profits  are  probably  fomewhat  abridged  by  means 
of  it.     In.  this  trade,   however,    between  Ham- 
burgh  and    London,    he   certainly   receives  the 
returns  of  his- capital  much  more  quickly  than 
he  could  poffibly  have  done  in  the  dired:  trade 
to  America,    even  though    we  ftiould   fuppofe; 

what 
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BOOK  ^^^^  1^  t>y  ^^  peans  the  caie^  that  the  payments 
^^^      of  America  were  as  punctual  as  thofe  of  London. 
In   the   trade,    therefore,    to  which   thofe  regu- 
lations confine  the  merchant  of  Hamburgh,  his 
capital  can  keep  in  conftant  employment  a  much 
greater    quantity   of  German    induftry     than   it 
poflibly  could  have  done  in  the  trade  from  which 
he  is  excluded.     Though  the  one  employment, 
therefore,  may  to  him  perhaps  be  lefs  profitable 
than  the  other,    it  cannot  be  lefs  advantageous 
to  his  country.      It  is^  quite  otherwifc  with  the 
employment  into  which  the  monopoly  naturally 
attrafts,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  the  capital  of  the  Lon- 
don  merchant.      That  employment   may,    per- 
haps, be  more  profitable  to  him  than  the  greater 
part  of  other  employments,    but,  on  account  of 
the   flownefs  of  the  returns,  it  cannot  be  more 
advantageous  to  his  country. 

After  all  the  unjuft  attempts,  dierefbre,  of 
every  country  in  Europe  to  engrofs  to  itfelf  the 
whole  advantage  of  the  trade  of  its  own  colonies, 
np  country  has  yet  been  able  to  engrofs  to  itfelf 
any  thing  but  the  expence  of  fupporting  in  rime 
of  peace  and  of  defending  in  time  of  war  the 
oppreflive  authority  which  it  aflumes  over  them. 
The  inconveniencies  refulting  from  the  pofleflion 
of  its  colonies,  every  country  has  engrofled  to 
itfelf  completely.  The  advantages  refuking 
from  their  trade  it  has  been  obliged  to  fliarc  with 
many  other  countries. 

At  firft  fight,  no  doubt,  the  monopoly  of  the 

great  commerce  of  America,  naturally  feems  to 

be  an  acquifition  of  the  higheft  value.     To  the 

7  undif- 
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undiicerning  eye  of  giddy  ambition,  it  naturally. c  hap, 
prelcnts  itfelf  amidft  the  confiifed  fcramblc  of, 
politics  and  war,  as  a  very  dazzling  objedt  to 
fight  for.  The  dazzling  fplendour  of  the  objedt^ 
however,  the  immenfe  greatnels  of  the  com- 
merce, is  the  very  quality  which  renders  the 
monopoly  of  it  hurtful,  or  which  makes  one 
employment,  in  its  own  nature  neceflarily  lels 
advantageous  to  the  country  than  the  greater 
part  of  other  employments,  abforb  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  the  capital  of  the  country 
than  what  would  otherwife  have  gone  to  it. 

The  mercantile  ftocjc  of  every  country,  it  has 
been  fliewn  in  the  lecond  book,  naturally  feeks, 
if  one  may  fay  fo,  the  employment  moft  advan- 
tageous to  that  country.     If  it  is  employed  in  the 
carrying  trade,  the  country  to  which  it  belongs 
becomes  the  emporium  of  the  goods  of  all  -  the 
countries  whofe  trade  that  ftock  carries  on.     But 
the  owner  of  that  dock  neceffarily  wiflies  to  dif- 
pofe  of  as  great  a  part  of  thoie  goods  as  he  can 
at  home.     He  thereby  faves  himfelf  the  trouble, 
rifle,    and  expence,    of  exportation,   and  he  will 
upon  that  account  be  glad  to  fell  them  at  home, 
not  only,  for  a   much    fmaller   price,    but  with 
ibmewhat  a  fmaller  profit  than  he  might  expe£l: 
to  make  by  fending  them  abroad.    He  naturally^ 
therefore,  endeavours  as  much  as  he  can  to  turn 
his  carrying  trade  into  a  foreign  trade  of  con- 
fumption.    If  his  ftock  again  is  employed  an  a 
ft)reign  trade  of  confumption,   he  will,    for  the 
fame  reafon,  be  glad  to  diipofe  of  at  home  as 
great  a  part  as  he  can  of  the  home  goods^  which 

be 
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B  o  o  K  he  coUefts  in   order   to  export  to  fome   foreign 
market,  and  he  will  thus  endeavour,  as  much  as 
he  can,  to  turn  his  foreign  trade  of  confumption 
into   a  home   trade.      The  mercantile    ftock   of 
every  country  naturally  courts  in  this  manner  the 
near,    and   fhuns    the  diftant   employment;    na- 
turally courts  the  employment  in  which   the  re- 
turns are  frequent,  and  (huns  that  in  which  they 
are  diftant  and   flow;    naturally  courts   the   em- 
ployment in  which  it  can  maintain   the .  greateft 
quantity  of  produftive  labour  in  the  country  to 
which  it  belongs,  or  in  which  its  owner  refides, 
and  Ihuns  that  in  which  it  can  maintain  there  the 
fmalleft    quantity.      It.  naturally  courts  the  em- 
ployment which  in  ordinary  cafes  is  moft  advan- 
tageous, and  fhuns  that  Avhich  in  ordinary  cafes 
is  leaft  advantageous  to  that  country. 
•    BvT   if  in  any  of  diofe  diftant  employments, 
which  in  ordinary  cafes  are  Ms  advant^eous  to 
the  country,    the   profit   Ihould   happen   to  rife 
ibmewhat  higher  than  what  is  fufficient  to  ba- 
lance the  natural   preference  which   is  given  to 
nearer   employments,    this   fuperiority   of  profit 
will  draw  ftock. from  thofe  nearer  employments, 
till  the  profits  of  all  return  to  their  proper  level. 
This   fuperiority  of  profit,  however,   is    a   proof 
fhat,  in  the  aftual  circumftances  of  the  fociety, 
thofe  diftant  employments  are  fomewhat  under- 
ftocked  in  proportion  to  other  employments,  and 
that  the  ftock  of  the  fociety  is  not  diftributed  in 
the   propereft  manner   among    all    the   different 
employments  carried  on  in  it     It  is,  a  proof  that 
Something  is  eith^  bought  cheaper  or  fold  dearer 
:.  than 
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tliah    it  ought  to  be,    and   that  fome  particular  chap. 

•  •  VII 

clafs  of  citizens  is  more  or  lefs  oppreffed  either 
by  paying  more  or  by  getting  lefs  than  what  js 
fuitable  to  that  equality,    which  *  ought   to    take 
place,    arid    which    naturally     does    take    place 
among  all  the  different  claffes  of  them..     Though 
the   fame   capital   never  will   maintain  the   fame 
quantity  of  produftive  labour  in  a  diftant  as  in  a, 
near  employment,  yet  a  diftant  employment  may 
be  as  neceffary  for  the  welfare  of  the  fociety  as  a 
near  onfe  j    the  goods  which  the  diftant  employ- 
ment deals  in  being  neceffary,   perhaps,   for  car- 
rying on  many  of  the  nearer  employments.     But 
if  the  profits  of  thofe  who  deal  in  fuCh  goods  are 
above  their  proper  level,  thofe  goods  will  be  fold 
dearer  than  they  ought  to  be>  or  fomewhat  above 
their  Natural  price,   and  all  thofe  engaged  in  the 
nearer   employments   will   be   more   or  lefs   op^ 
preffed  by  this  high  price.     Their  intereftj    there- 
fore, in  this  cafe  requires  that  fome  ftock  fliould 
be  withdrawn   from   thofe   nearer   employments, 
and  turned  towards  that  diftant  one,  in  order  to 
reduce  its  profits  to  their  proper  level,    and   the 
price  of  the   goods  which  it  deals   in    to   their 
ilatural  price*      Iri    this   extraordinary    c!afe,    the 
public   intereft   requires   that   fome  ftock*  fhould 
be  withdrawn  from  thofe  employments  which  in 
ordinary    cafes     are    more    advantageous,     and 
turned  towards   one  which  in   ordinary   cafes   is 
lefs   advantageous   to   the   public :     and    in    this 
extraordinary  cafe,   the  natural  interefts  and  in-- 
clinations    of  men   coincide  as  exaftly  with  the 
public  intereft   as    in    all    other    ordinary   cafes^ 
Vol.  IL  H  h  and 
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BOOK  and  lead  them  to  withdraw  ftock  from  the  near,. 

.    ^y*    .  and  to  turn  it  towards  the  diftant  employment. 

It  is  thus  that  the  private  interefts  and  pal&ons 
of  individuals  naturally  difpofe  them  to  turn 
their  ftock  towards  the  employments  which  in 
ordinary  cafes  are  moft  advantageous  to  the  fo- 
cicty*'  But  if  from  this  natural  preference  they 
fhould  turn  too  much  of  it  towards  thofe  em-, 
ployments,  the  fall  of  profit  in  them  and  the 
rife  of  it  in  all  others  immediately  difpofe  them 
tQ  alter  this  faulty  diftributioH.  Without  any 
intervention  of  law,  therefore,  the  private  inte- 
rcfts  and  paflions  of  men  naturally  lead  them  to 
divide  and  diftributc  the  ftock  of  every  Ibciety, 
among  all  the  different  employments  carried  on 
in  it,  as  nearly  as  poflible  in  the  proportion 
which  is  moft  agreeable  to  the  intereft  of  the 
whole  fociety.  ^ 

All  the  different  regulations  of  the  mercan- 
tile fyftem,  ncceffarily  derange,  more  or  left  this 
natural  and  m<^  advantageous  diftribution  of 
ftock.  But  diofe  which  concern  the  trade  to 
America  and  the  Eaft  Indies  derange  it  perhaps 
more  than  any  others  becaufe  the  trade  IK>  thofe 
two  great  continents  abforbs  a  greater  quantity" 
of  ftock  than  any  two.  other  branches  of  trada 
The  regulations,  however,  by  which  this  de- 
rangement is  effected  in  thofe  two  difierent 
branches  6f  trade  are  not  altogether  the  lame. 
Monopoly  is  the  great  engine  of  both ;  but  it  in 
a  different  fort  of  monopoly.  Monopoly  of  on© 
kind  or  another,  indeed,  feems  to  be  the  fblft 
engine  of  the  mercantile  {y&cm* 

1^ 
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In    the    trade   to   America  every   nation    en-  c  ha  p. 


deavours  to  engrofs  as  much  as  pofliblc  the  whole 
inarket  of  its  owii  colonies,  by  fairly  excluding 
nil  other  nations  from  any  direft  trade  to  them. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
the  Portugueze  endeavoiined  to  manage  the  trade 
to  the  Eaft  Indies  in  the  fame  manner,  by 
claiming  the  fole  right  of  failing  in  the  Indian 
feas^  on  account  of  the  merit  of  having  firft 
found  out  the  road  to  them;  The  Dutch  ftill 
continue  to  exclude  all  other  European  nations 
from  any  dire6t  trade  to  their  Ipice  iflands. 
Monopolies  of  this  kind  are  evidently  eftahlifhed 
againft  all  other  European  nations,  who  are 
thereby  nbt  only  excluded  from  a  trade  to  which 
it  might  be  convenient  fbr  them  to  turn  fame 
part  of  their  ftock>  but  are  obligeci  to  buy  the 
goods  which  that  trade  deals  in  fomewhat  dearer^ 
than  if  they  could  import  them  themfelves  di- 
reftly  from  the  countries  which  produce  them. 

But  fince  the  fall  of  the  power  6f  Portugal^ 
lio  European  nation  has  claimed  the  exclufive 
right  of  failing  in  the  Indian  fcas^  of  which  the 
principal  ports  are  now  open  to  the  fhips  of  all 
European  rtations.  Except  in  Portugal,  how- 
fever,  ahd  within  thefe  few  years  in  France,  the 
trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies  has  in  every  European 
country  been  fubjefte-d  to  an  exclufive  company; 
Monopolies  of  this  kind  are  properly  eftabli(hed 
againft  the  very  nation  which  erefts  them.  The 
greater  part  of  that  nation  are  thereby  not  only 
excluded  from  a  trade  to  which  it  might  be  con- 
H  h  2  veijienf 
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BOOK  vcnicnt  for  them  to  turn  fome  part  of  their  ftock,^ 
^-^'_^  but  are  obliged   to   buy   the   goods   which   that 
trade  deals  in,    fomewhat   dearer  that   if  it   was 
open  and   free  to    all  their   countrymen.      Since 
the  eftablilhment  of  the  Englifh  Eaft  India  com-' 
pany,    for    example,    the    other    inhabitants    of 
England,  over  and  above  being  excluded    from 
the  trade,   muft  have  paid  in  the  price  of  the  Eaft 
India    goods    which    they   have    confumed,    not 
only   for  all  the  extraordinary  profits  which  the 
company  may   have  made  upon  thofc  goods  in 
confequence  of  their  monopoly,  but  for  all  the 
extraordinary  wafte  which  the   fraud   and    abufe, 
infcparable  from  the   management  of  the  affairs 
of  fo   great  a  company,    muft   neceflarily   have 
occafioned.      The  abfurdity  of  this  fecond  kind 
of  monopoly,  therefore,   i^  much  more  manifeft 
than  that  of  the  firft. 

Both  thefe  kinds  of  monopolies  derange 
more  or  lefs  the  natural  diflribution  of  the  ftock 
of  the  fociety :  but  they  do  not  always  derange 
it  in  the  fame  way. 

Monopolies  of  the  firft  kind  always  attraft 
to  the  particular  trade  in  which  they  are  efta- 
blilhed,  a  greater  proportion  of  the  ftock  of  the 
fociety  than  what  would  go  to  that  trade  of  its 
own  accord. 

Monopolies  of  the  fecond  kind  may  Ibme- 
times  attrkdt  ftock  towards  the  particular  traJe 
in  which  they  are  eftabliftied,  and  fometimes 
repel  it  from  that  trade  according  to  different 
circumftances.     In  poor  countries  they  naturally 

attraft 
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Attradt  towards  that  trade  more  ftock  than  would  ^  h  ^ a  p. 
other  wife  go  to  it.      In  rich  countries  they  na- 
turally repel  from  it  a  good  deal  of  ftock  which 
would  otherwife  go  to  it. 

Such  poor  countries  as  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
for  example,  would  prpbably  have  never  fent  a 
lingle  Ihip  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  had  not  the  trade 
been  fubjedted  to  an  exclufive  company.  The 
eftablifhment  of  fuch  a  company  neceifarily  en- 
courages adventurers.  Their  monopoly  fecures 
them  againft  all  competitors  iri  the  home  market, 
and  they  have  the  fame  chance  for  foreign  mar- 
kets with  the  traders  of  other  nations.  Their 
monopoly  fhows  them  the  certainty  of  a  great 
profit  upon  a  confiderable  quantity  of  goods, 
and  the  chance  of  a  confiderable  profit  upon  a 
great  quantity.  Without  fuch  extraordinary  en- 
couragement, the  poor  traders  of  fuch  poor 
countries  would  probably  never  have  thought  of 
hazarding  their  fmall  capitals  in  fo  very  diftant 
and  uncertain  an  adventure  as  the  trade  to 
the  Eaft  Indies  muft  naturally  have  appeared  to 
them. 

Such  a  rich  country  as  Holland,  on  the  con- 
trary, would  probably,  in  the  cafe  of  a  free 
trade,  fend  many  more.fhips  to  the  Eaft  Indies 
than  it  actually  does.  The  limited  ftock  of  the 
Dutch  Eaft  India  company  probably  repels  from 
that  trade  many  great  mercantile  capitals  which 
would  otherwife  go  to  it.  The  mercantile  capital 
of  Holland  is  fo  great  that  it  is,  as  it  were,  con- 
tinually overflowing,  fometimes  into  the  public 
funds  of  foreign  countries,  fometimes  into  loans 
H  h  3  to 
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9  o  o  K  to  private  traders  and  adventurers  of  fbreiga 
V  ^  '  '  countries,  fometimcs  into  the  moft  *  round-about 
foreign  trades  of  confunnption,  and  fometinnes 
into  the  carrying  trade.  All  near  employments 
being  completely  filled  up,  all  the  capital  which 
can  be  placed  in  them  with  any  tolerable,  pro- 
fit being  already  placed  in  theni,  the  capital 
of  Holland  nepeffarily  flows  towards  the  moft 
diftant  employments.  The  trade  to  the  Eaft 
Indies,  if  it  were  altogether  free,  would  probably 
abforb  the  greater  part  of  this  redundant  capital. 
The  Eaft  Indies  offer  a  market  both  for  the  ma- 
nufaftures  of  Europe  and  for  the  gold  and  filver 
as  well  as  for  fcveral  other  productions  of  Ame^ 
rica,  greater  and  more  exrenfive  than  both  Eu- 
rope and  America  put  together. 

Every  derangement  of  the  natural  diftribu- 
tion  of  ftock  is  neceflarily  hurtful  to  the  fociety 
in  which  it  takes  place;  whether  it  be  by  re- 
pelling fronri  a  particular  trade  the  ftock  which 
would  otherwife  go  to  it,  or  by  attracting  to- 
wards a  particular  trade  that  which  would  not 
otherwife  come  to  it.  If,  without  any  exclufive 
company,  the.trade  of  Holland  to  the  Eaft  Indies 
would  be  greater  than  it  adtually  is,  that  country 
muft  fuffer  a  confiderable  lofs  by  part  of  its  ca^. 
pital  being  excluded  from  the  employment  moft 
convenient  for  that  part.  And  in  the  fame 
manner,  if,  without  an  exclufive  company,  the. 
trade  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  to  the  Eaft  Indies 
•would  be  lefs  than  it  aftually  is,  or,  what  per- 
haps is  more  probable,  would  not  exift  at  all, 
^hpk:  two  countries  n;iuft  likewifq  fufi^er  a   con- 

fiderablQ. 
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fiderable    lofs    by    part    of   their    capital  ,being  chap. 
drawn  into  an  employment  which  muft  be  more  ^_^^-u 
or  lefs  unfuitable  to  their  prefent  circumftances. 
Better   for  them,   perhaps,    in  their  prefent  cir- 
cumftances,   to   buy  Eaft  India  good^   of  other 
nations,  even  though  they  fhould  pay  fomewhat 
dearer,    than  to  turn  fo  great  a  part  of  their  Irnall 
capital  to  fo  very  diftant  a  trade,  in  which   the 
returns   are   fo  very  flow,   in  which  that  capital   ^ 
can  maintain  fo  fmall  a  quantity  of  productive 
labour  at  home,  where   produftive  labour  is  fo 
much  wanted,   where  fo  little. is  done,  and  where 
fo  much  is  to  do. 

Though  without  an  exclufive  company,  there- 
fore, a  particular  country  ihould  not  be  able  to 
carry  on  any  direft  trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  it 
will  not  from  thence  fojlow  that  fuch  a  company 
ought  to  be  eftablilhed  there,  but  only  that  fuch 
a  country  ought  not  in  thefe  circumftances  to 
trade  direftly  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  That  fuch 
companies  are  not  in  general  neceflary  for  carry- 
ing on  the  Eaft  India  trade,  is  fufficiendy  demon- 
ftrated  by  the  experience  of  the  Portuguez^,  who 
enjoyed  almoft  the  whole  of  it  for  more  than  a 
century  together  without  any  exclufive  company. 

No  private  merchant,   it  has  been  faid,   could  i 

well  have  capital  fufficient  to  maintain  faftors 
and  agents  in  the  different  ports  of  the  Eaft 
Indies,  in  order  to  provide  goods  for  the  fhips 
which   he   might   occafionally  fend   thither;    and  ' 

yet,  unlefs  he  was  able  to  do  this,  the  difficulty  I 

of  finding  a  cargo  might   frequently   make   his  i 

ihips  lofe  the  feafon  for  returning,   and   the   ex-  ! 

H  h  4 .  pence  ' 
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BOOK  pence  of  fo  long  a  delay  would  not  only  eat   up 
the  whole  profit  of  the  adventure,    but  frequently 
occafion  a  very   confiderable   lofs.      This    argu- 
ment,   however,    if  it   proved   any   thing   at    all, 
would  prove  that-  no  one  great  branch   of  trade 
C3uld  be  carried  on  without  an  exclufive    com- 
pany,  which  is  contrary  to  the  experience  of  all 
nations.      There  is  no  great  branch  of  trade  in 
which   the   capital  of  any  one  private   merchant 
is  fufficient,   for  carrying  on  all  the  fubordiqate 
branches  which  muft  be'  carried  on,   in  order  to 
carry  on  the  principal  one'.     But  when   a  nation 
is  rips  for  any  great  branch  of  trade,   fome  mer- 
chants   naturally    turn  their   capitals  towards  the 
principal,     and    fome    towards    the    fubqrdinate 
branches    of    it ;    and    though   all   ;he   different 
branches  of  it  are  in  this  manner  carried  on,   yet 
it  very  feldom  happens  that  they  are  all  carried 
on  by  the  capital  of  one  private  merchant.     If  a 
nation,  therefore,  is  ripe  for  the  Eaft  India  trade, 
a  certain  pbrtion  of  its  capital   will  naturally  di- 
vide  itfclf  among   all  the   different  branches   of 
that  trade.      Some  of  its  merchants,  will   Rnd  it 
for  their  intereft  to  refide  in  the  Eaft  Indies,    and 
t3  employ  their  capitals  there  in  providing  goods 
for  tie  fhips  which  are  to  be  fent  out  by   other 
merchants    who  refide  in   Europe.      The    fettle- 
ments    v/hich   different   European    nations    have 
pbtained  in  the  Eaft  Indies,   if  they  were  taken 
from  the  exciufive   companies  to   which  they  at 
prcfent   belong,    and    put    under  ^he  immediate 
proteftion  of  the  fovereign,  would  render  this  re- 
fidence  both  fafe  and  eafy,  ^t  leaft  to   the  mer- 
chants 
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chants  of  the  particular  nations  to  whom  thofe  Q  ha  p, 
fettlcments  belong.  If  at  any  particular  time 
that  part  of  the  capital  of  any  country  which  of 
its  own  accord  tended  and  inclined,  if  I  may  fay 
fo,  towards  the  Eaft  India  trade,  was  not  fuffi- 
cient.for  carrying  on  all  thofe  different  branches 
of  it,  it  would  be  a  proof  that,  at  that  particular 
time,  that  country  was  not  ripe  for  that  trade, 
and  that  it  would-  do  better  to  buy  for  fome 
time,  even  at  a  higher  price,  from  other  Eu- 
ropean nations,  the  Eaft  India  goods  it  had  oc- 
cafion  for,  than  to  import  them  itfelf  direftly 
from  the  Eaft  Indies.  What  it  might  lofe  by 
the  high  price  of  thofe  goods  could  feldom  be 
equal  to  the  lofs  which  it  would  fuftain  by  the 
diftraftion  of  a  large  portion  of  its  capital  from 
other  employments  more  neceflary,  or  more  ufe- 
ful,  or  more  fuitable  to  its  circumftances  and 
fituation,  than  a  direft  trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Though  the  Europea,ns  poflefs  many  con- 
fiderable  fettlements  both  upon  the  coaft  of 
Africa  and  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  they  have  not 
yet  eftablilhed  in  either  of  thofe  countries  fuch 
numerous  and  thriving  colonies  as  thofe.  in  the 
iflands  and  continent,  of  America.  Africa,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  feveral  of  the  countries  compre- 
hended under  the  general  name  of  the  Eaft  In- 
dies, are  inhabited  by  barbarous  nations.  But 
thofe  nations  were  by  no  means  fo  weak  and 
defencelefs  as  the  miferable  and  helplefs  Ameri- 
cans j  and  in  proportion  to  the  natural  fertility 
of  the  countries  which  they  inhabited,  they  were 
tefides  piuch  more  populous.  The  moft  barba- 
rous 
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BOOK  rous   nations   cither    of   Africa  or  of  the    Eaft 
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Indies    were   fliepherds ;    even    the     Hptteatots 
were  fo.     But  the  natives  of  every  part  of  Ame- 
rica, except  Mexico  and  Peru,  were  only  hunt- 
ers ;  and  the  difference  is  very  great  between  the 
number  of  fhepherds  and  that  of  hunters  whom 
the   fame  extent  of  equally^  fertile  territory   can 
maintain.     In  Africa  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  there- 
fore, it  was  more  difficult  to  difplace  the  natives, 
and  to  extend  the  European  plantations  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  lands  of  the  original   inhabit- 
ants.    The  genius  of  exclufive  companies,    be- 
Edes,    is  unfavourable,   it  has  already    been    ob- 
fervcd,  to  the  growth  of  new  colonies,    and  has 
probably  been   the   principal  caufe  of  the    little 
progrefs  which  they  have  made  in  the  Eaft  In- 
dies.    The  Portugueze  carried  on  the  trade  both 
to  Africa  and  the  Eaft  Indies  without  any  exclu- 
five companies,  and  their  fettlements   at  Congo, 
Angola,    and  Bengucla  on  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
and  at  Goa  in  the  Eaft  Indies,   though    much 
depreffed   by  .fuperftition  and  every  fort  of  bad 
government,  yet  bear  fome  faint  refemblance  to 
the  colonies  of  America,  and  are  partly  inhabited 
by  Portugueze    who  have  been  eftablifhed  there 
for  feveral  generations.      The  Dutch  fettlementS 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  at  Batavia,  are 
at  prefent  the  moft    confiderablc  colonies  which 
the  Europeans  have  eftablifhed  cither  in  Africa 
or  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  both  thefe  fettlements 
^re.  peculiarly  fortunate  in  their  fituation.     The 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  inhabited  by  a  race  of 
people  almoft  as    barbaroys  and  q^uite    as  inca- 
pable 
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iable  of  defending  themfclves   as  the  natives  of  c  h  a  p. 
\menca.     It  is  befides   the   half-way   hovfe,    if^ 
>ne  may  fay   fo,  between  Europe  and  the  Eaft 
.'ndies,    at   which   ahnoft    ev^ry   European   Ihip 
nakes  fome  ftay  both  in  going  and   returning. 
The  fupplyiqg  of  thofe  (hips  with  every  fort  of 
^refh  provifions,  w^th  fruit   and  fometimes  with 
wine,  affords  alone  a  very  extenfive  market  for 
the  furplus  produce  of  the  colonifts.      What  the 
Cape  of  Good   Hope   is  between    Europe   and 
every  part  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  Batayia  is  between 
the  principal  countries   of  the   Eaft  Indies".     It 
lies  upon  the  moft  frequented  road  from  IndoC? 
tan  to  China  and  Japan,    and    is    nearly  about 
roid-w^y  upon  that  road.     Almoft  all  the  ftiips 
too  that  fail  between  Europe  and  China  touch  at 
Bataviai  and  it  is,  over  and  above  all  this,  the 
center  and  principal  mart  of  what  is  called  the 
country  trade  of  the  Eaft  Indies;    not  only   of 
that  part  of  it  which  is  carried  on  by  Europeans^ 
but  of  that  which  is  carried  on  by  the  native  In- 
dians ;^  and  veflels  navigated  by  the  inhabitants 
of   China   and    Japan,    of   Tonquin,    Malacca^^ 
Cochin-China,    and  the  ifland  of   Celebes,    are 
frequently  to^be  feen  in  its  port.     Such  advan- 
tageous fituations  have  enabled  thofe  two  colo- 
nies to   furmount    all    the  obftacles    which  th^ 
pppreffive  genius  of  an  exclufive  company  may 
have  occafionally  oppofed  to  their  growth.     They 
have  enabled  Batavia  to  furmount  the  additional 
difadvantage  of  perhaps  the  moft  unwholefome 
^lim^te  in  the  world, 
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BOOK       The  £ngU(h  and  Dutch    companies,  thou^i 
they  have    eftabliOied    no   conliderabk  colonies 
except    the  two    above    mentioned^   have  boo 
made  confiderable  conquefts  in  the  Ea&  Ifldies 
But  in  the  manner  in  which   they  both  govcrs 
their  new  fubjeds,  the  natural  genius  of  n  ex- 
clulive  company  has  Ihown  itfelf  moft  diftincHy. 
la  the  fpice  iflands  the  Dutch  are  laid  to  burn  all 
the  fpiceries  which  a.  fertile  leaibn  produces  be- 
yond  what    they    exped    to   difpofe   of  in  Eu- 
rope with  fuch  a  profit  as  they  think  fufficiear. 
In  the  iflands  where    they  have  no  fetdemenc, 
they  give  a  premium  to  thofc   who  coM  tk 
young   bloflbms  and  green   leaves  of  the  cte 
and  nutmeg    trees  which  naturally  grow  there, 
but  which  this  lavage  policy  has  now,  is  is  ki, 
almoft    completely    extirpated.      Even   in  the 
iflands    where  they  have   fetdements  they  te 
very  much  reduced,    it  is  faid,    the  number  oi 
thofe  trees.     If  the  produce  even  of  their  ova 
iflands  was  much  greater  than  what  fuited  their 
market,    the    natives,    they   fufped:,    might  W 
means  to  convey  fome  part  of  it  to  other  Ac- 
tions ;  and  the  bcft  way,  they  imagine,  to  fecure 
their   own   monopoly,  is   to   take   care  that  no 
more  ftaall  grow  than  what  they  themfelves  carry 
to  market.     By  different  arts  of  oppreffion  they 
have    reduced   the  population  of  fcveral  ol  nte 
Moluccas  nearly  to    the  number  which  is  lu£' 
cient  to  fupply  with  frefli   provifions  and  otto 
ijeceffaries   of  life   their  own  infignificant  garn- 
fons^  and  fuch  of  their  fliips  as  occafionally  con^e 
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there  for  a  cargo  of  fpices.     Under  the  govern-  ^ 
mcnt  even   of  the    Portugueze,    hoWever,   thofe 
iflands   are  faid  to  have  been  tolerably  well  inha- 
bited.    TheEnglilh  company  have  not  yet  had 
time  to  eftablifh  in  Bengal  fo  perfeftly  deftrudivc 
a  fyftem.     The  plan  of  their  government,  how- 
ever, has  had  exa<5lly  the  fame  tendency.     It  has 
not  been  uncommon,  I  am  well  aflured,  for  the 
chief,  that  is,  the  firft  clerk  of  a  faftory,  to  order 
a  peafant  to  plough  up  a  rich  field  of  poppies, 
and  few  it  with  rice  or  fome  other  grain.     The 
pretence  was,  to  prevent  a  fcarcity  of  prdvifions ; 
but  the  real  reafon,  to  give  the  chief  an  oppor- 
tunity of  felling  at  a  better  price  a  large  quan- 
tity of  opium,  which  he  happened  then  to  hav« 
upon  hand.     Upon  other  occafions  the  order  has 
been  reverfedi  and  a  rich  field  of  rice  or  other 
grain  has  beeii  ploughed  up,    in  order  ta  make 
.  room    for  a  plantation    of  poppies ;    when    the 
'  chief  forefaw  that  extraordinary  profit  was   likely 
to  be   made  by  opium.      The   fervants  of  the 
company  have  upon  feveral  occafions  attempted 
to  eftablifli  in  their  own  favour  the  monopoly  of 
fome  of  the  moft  important  branches,  not  only 
of  the   foreign,  but  of  the   inland  trade   of  the 
countty.     Had  they  been  allowed  to  go  on,  it 
is  impoffible  that  they  Ihould  not  at  fome  time 
or  another  have   attempted  to  reftrain  the,  pro- 
dudlion  of  the  particular  articles  of  which  they 
had  thus  ufurped  the  monopoly,  not  only  to  the 
quantity  which  they  themfelves  could  purch^fe, 
but  to  that  which  they  could  expeft  to  fell  with 
fuch  a  profit  as  tjiey  might  think  fufficient.     In 

the 
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B  o  o  K  the  courlc  of  a  century  or  two,  the  poKcjr  of  the 
Englifh  company  would  in  diis  manner  have 
probably  proved  as  completely  deftru6tiire  as  thai 
of  the  Dutch.  • 

Nothing,    however,    can    be    marc   dircflJf 
contrary  to  the  real  intereft  of  thole  companies, 
confidered   as   the    fovcreigns   of  the    countries 
which  they  have  conquered,  than  this  dcftruffive 
plan.     In  almoft  all  countries  the  revenue  of  the 
fovereign  is  drawn  from  that  of  the  people.     The 
greater  the  revenue  of  the  people,  therefore,  the 
greater    the   annual  produce   of  their  land  and 
labour,  the  more  they  can  afford  to  the   fove- 
reign.    It  is  his  intereft,  therefore,  to  intreafe  as 
much  as   poflible  that  annual  produde.     Sut  if 
this  is  the  intereft  of  every  fovereign,  it  is  pecu- 
liarly fo  of  one  whofe  revenue,  like  that  of  die 
fovereigh  of  Bengal^  arifes  chiefly  fixim  a  land- 
rent.      That  rent  muft  neccflTarily^be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  produce, 
and  both  the    one  and  the  other  muft  depend 
Upon  the  extent  of  the  market.      The  quantity 
will  always  be  fuited  with  more  or  left  exaftnefe 
to  the  confumption  of  thofe  who  can   afibrd  to 
pay  for  it,  and  the  price  which  they  will  pay  will 
always  be  in  proportion  to  the  eagcrnefs  of  their 
competition.     It  is  the  intereft  of  fuch  a  fove- 
reign,   therefore,    to    open    the    moft    extenfivc 
market  for  the  produce  of  his  country,  to  allow 
the  moft  perfeft  freedom  of  commerce,  in  order 
to  increafe  as  much  as  poflible  the  number  and 
the  competition  of  buyers ;  •  and  upon  this  ac- 
count CO   abolifhj  not  jonly.all  monopolies,   but 
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all  reftraints  upon  tlrc  tranfportation  of  the  ^  ^j^  ^' 
home  produce  from-  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another,  upon  its  exportation  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, or  upon  the  importation  of  goods  of  any 
kind  for  which  it  can  be  exchanged.  JHe  is  in 
this  manner  moft  likely  to  increafe  both  the 
quantity  and  value  of  that  produce,  and  confe- 
quently  of  his  own  fliare  of  it,  or  of  his  own 
revenue. 

But  a  company  of  merchants  are,  it   feems, 
incapable    of  confidering    themfclves    as    fove- 
reigns,    even    after    they    have    become    fuch. 
Trade,    or  buying  in  order  to  fell  again,    they  . 
ftill  confider  as  their  principal  bufinefs,  and  by  a 
ftrange  abfurdity,  regard  the  chara6ter  of  the  fo- 
vereign  as  but  an  appendix  to  that  of  the  mer- 
chant,   as   fomethinjg  whiph   ought  to   be  made 
fubfervient    to   it,    or  by   means  of  which  they 
may  be  enabled  to  buy  cheaper,  in  India,   and 
thereby  to  fell  with  a  better  profit   in  Europe. 
They  endeavour  for  this  purpofe  to  keep  out  as 
much  as  poflible  all  competitors  from  the  mar- 
ket of  the  countries  which  are   fubjeft  to  their 
government,     and    confequently    to    reduce,    at 
leaft,  fome  part  of  the  furplus  produce  of  thofe 
countries  to  what  is  barely  fufEcient  for  fupply- 
ing  their  own  demand,  or  to  what  they  can  ex- 
ped  to  fell  in  Europe  with  fuch  a  profit  as  they 
may  think  reafonable.      Their  mercantile  habits 
draw  them   in   this   manner,    almoft  neceffarily, 
though  perhaps  infenfibly,  to  prefer  upon  all  or- 
dinary occafions  the  litde  and  tranfitory  profit  of 
the  monopoUft  to  the  great  and  permanent  re* 

venue 
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BOOK  venue  of  the  fovereign,  and  would  gradtialijr 
lead  them  to  treat  the  countries  fubjeft  to  their 
government  nearly  as  the  Dutch  treat  the  Mo- 
luccas. It  is  the  int^reft  of  the  Eaft  India  com- 
pany confidered  as  fovereigns,  that  the:  Euro- 
pean goods  which  are  carried  to  their  Indian 
dominions,  fliould  be  fold  there  as  cheap  as  pof- 
fible;  and  that  the  Indian  goods  which  are 
brought  from  thence  fhould  bring  there  as  good 
a  price,  or  fhould  be  fold  there  as  dear  as  pof- 
fible.  But  the  reverie  of  this  is  their  intereft  as 
merchants.  As  fovereigns,  their  intereil  is  ex- 
aftly  the  fame  with  that  of  the  country  which 
they  govern.  As  merchants,  their  intereft  is 
diredlly  oppofite  to  that  intereft* 

But  if  the  genius  of  fuch  a  government,  even 
as  to  what  concerns  its  diredion  in  Europe,  is  in 
this  manner  eflentially  and  perhaps  incurably 
faulty,  that  of  its  adminiftration  in  India  is  ftill 
more  fo;  That  adminiftration  is  neceflarily 
compofed  of  a  council  of  merchants,  a  profeflion 
no  doubt  extremely  refpeftable,  but  which  in  no 
country  in  the  world  carries  along  with  it  that 
fort  of  authority  which  naturally  over-awes  the 
people,  and  without  force  commands  their  willing 
obedience.  Such  a  council  can  command  obe- 
dience only  by  the  military  force  with  which 
they  are  accompanied,  and  their  government  is 
therefore  neceffarily  military  and  delpotical. 
Their  proper  bufinefs,  however,  is  that  of  mer- 
chants. It  is  to  fell,  upon  their  mafters  ac- 
count, the  European  goods  configned  to  them, 
and   to    buy   in    return   Indian  goods    for     the 

'  European 
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European  market.  It  is  to  fell  the  one  as  dear  o  h  a  p. 
and  to  boy  the  other  as  cheap  as  poffible,  and 
confequently  to  exclude  as  much  as  poffible  all 
rivals  from  the  particular  market  where  they 
keep  their  fliop.  .  The  genius  of  the  adminiftra- 
tion,  therefore,  fb  far  as  concerns  the  trade  of 
the  company,  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  direftion. 
It  tends  to  make  government  fubfcrvient  to  the 
intereft  of  monopoly,  and  confequently  to  ftunt 
the  natural  growth  of  Ibme  parts  at  leaft  of  the 
furplus  produce  of  the  country  to  what  is  barely 
fufficicnt  for  anfwering  the  demand  of  the  com- 
pany. 

All  the  members  of  the  adminiftration,  be- 
fides,  trade  more  or  lefs  upon  their  own  account, 
and  it  is  in  vain  to  prohibit  them  from  doing  fb. 
Nothing  can  be  more  completely  fooliih  than  to 
expeft  that  the  clerks  of  a  great  counting-houfe 
at  ten  thoufand  miles  diftance,  and  confequently 
almoD:  quite  out  of  fight,  ihould,  upon  a  fimple 
order  from  their  mailers,  give  up  at  once  doing 
any  fort  of  bufinefs  upon  their  jown  account, 
abandon  for  ever  all  hopes  of  making  a  fortune, 
of  which  they  have,  the  means  in  their  hands, 
and  content  themfelves  with  the  moderate  falaries 
which  thofe  matters  allow  them,  and  which, 
moderate  as  they  are,  can  feldom  be  augmented, 
being  commonly  as  large  as  the  real  profits  of 
the  company  trade  can  afford.  In  fuch  circum- 
ftanccs,  to  prohibit  the  fervants  of  the  company 
from  trading  upon  their  own  account,  can  have 
fcarde  any  other  effeft  than  to  enable  the  fupe- 
rior  fervants,  under  pretence  of  executing  their 
mailers  order,  to  opprefs  fuch  of  the  inferior  ones 
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pleafure.  The  fcrvants  naturally  endeavour  to  efta- 
blifh  the  lame  monopoly  in  favour  of  their  own 
private  trade  as  of  the  public  trade  of  the  com- 
pany.    If  they  are  fuffered  to  aft  as  they  could 
wilh,   they  will  cftablifli   this   monopoly    openly 
and  direftly,   by  fairly  prohibiting  all  other  people 
from  trading  in  the  articles  in  which  they  chulc 
to  deal;  and  this^  perhapsj  is  the  beft  and  kail 
oppreffive  way  of  cftablifhing  it.     But   if  by  an 
order  from  Europe  they  are  prohibited  from  do- 
ing this,   they  will,    notwithftanding,    endeavour 
to  eftablifh  a  monopoly  of  the  fame  kind^   fecretly 
and  indireftly,  in  a  way  that  is  much  more  de- 
ftruftive  to   the    country.     They    will    employ 
the  whole  authority  of  government,   ajid  pervert 
the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  in  ord^r   to  harafi 
and  ruin  thofe  who  interfere  with  them  in'  any 
branch  of  commerce  which,  by  means  of  agents, 
cither  concealed,   or  at  leaft  not  publicly  avowed, 
they  may  chufe  to  carry  on.     But 'the  jprivate 
trade  of  the  fervants  will   naturally  extend  to  a 
much  greater  variety  of  articles  than  the  public 
trade  of  the  company.     The  public  trade  of  the 
company  extends  no  further  than  the  trade  with 
Europe,    and   comprehends  a  part   only   of  the 
foreign   trade  of  the   country.     But  the  private 
trade  of  the  fervants  may  extend  to  all  the  dif- 
ferent branches   both  of  its   inland   and   foreign 
trade.     The  monopoly  of  the  company  can  tend 
only  to  ftunt  the  natural  growth  of  that  part  of 
the  furplus  produce  which,  in  the  cafe  of  a  free 
trade,   would  be  exported  to  Europe.     That  of 
the  fervants  tends  to  Hunt  the  natural  growth  of 
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f5^ery  j5ar!  of  the  produce  in  which  they  chiife  to  c  ha  p; 
deal,  of  what  is  deftined  for  home  corifumptioni 
as  well  as  of  what  is  deftined  for  exportation ;  and 
confequently  to  degrade  the  cultivation  of  the 
whole  country,  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants.  It  tends  to  reduce  the  quantity  of 
every  fort  of  produce,  even  that  of  the  necelfarie^ 
of  life,  whenever  the  fervants  of  the  company 
chufe  to  deal  in  them,  to  what  thofe  fervants 
can  both  afford  to  buy  and  expedl  to  fell  with 
fuch  a  profit  as  pleafes  them. 

From  the  nature  of  their  fituation  too  the  fer- 
vants muft  be  more  difpofed  to  fupport  with 
rigorous  feverity  their  own  intereft  againft  that 
of  the  country  which  they  govern,  than  their 
mafters  can  be  to  fupport  theirs.  The  country 
belongs  to  their  mafters,  who  cannot  avoid  hav- 
ing fome  regard  for  the  intereft  of  what  belongs 
to  them.  But  it  does  not  belong  to  the  fervants. 
The  real  intereft  of  their  mafters,  if  they  were 
capable  of  underftanding  it,  is  the  fame  with  that 
of  the  country  *,  and  it  is  from  ignorance  chiefly, 
and  the  meannefs  of  mercantile  prejudice,  that 
they  ever  opprefs  it.  But  the  real  intereft  6f  th6 
fervants  is  by  no  means  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
Country,  and  the  moft  perfeft  information  would 
not  neceflariiy  put  an  end  to  their  oppreflions. 
The  regulations  accordingly  which  have  beeii 
lent  out  from  Europe,  though  they  have  been  fre- 
quently weak,    have  upon   moft   occafions   been 

*  The  intereft  of  every  proprietor  of  India  Stock,  however, 
is  by  no  means  the  fame  with  that  of  the  country  in  the  go- 
vernment of  which  his  vote  gives  him  fome  inflttcnce.  Sec 
Book  V.  Chap.  i.  Part  3^. 

I  i  2  well- 
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ndl-nicaoiiig*  More  iptcBiemc  and 
Ids  good-mfaniiig  has  fomfriiirs  jpfwmnl  ia 
thofe  HlaWHhfd  bf  the  ienrams  in  locfia.  Ic  is 
a  very  fiogobr  gofv^enuncnt  in  which  every  mem' 
ber  of  the  adnuniftraticm  wiihcs  to  get  oac  of  tfat 
coaody,  and  axifequoidy  to  hzfe  dooc  with 
die  government^  as  foonas  he  can,  and  to  ^riio^ 
imereft^  die  day  aifier  he  has  left  it  and  carriod 
his  whole  fortune  with  him,  it  is  perfe£Uy  ia££- 
ferent  dioiigh  die  whole  country  was  iwaUoiicd 
up  by  an  earthquake. 

I  MEAN  not,  however,  by  any  diing  which  I 
have  here  laid,  to  duow  any  odious  impmauoo 
upon  die  general  charader  of  die  fervancs  of 
the  Eaft  India  company,  and  much  lefs  upoa 
that  of  any  particular  peribns.  It  is  the  fyflem 
of  government,,  die  ficuadon  in  which  they  arc 
placed,  diat  I  mean  to  ccnfure;  not  the  dxa- 
rafter  of  thofe  who  have  aded  in  it.  They  aAed 
as  their  fituadon  naturally  diredcd,  and  they 
who  have  clamoured  the  loudeft  againft  them 
would,  probably,  not  have  aded  better  thcm&hres. 
In  war.  and  negociation,  the  councils  of  Madras 
and  Calcutta  have  upon  leveral  occalions  con- 
duced tbemfelves  with  a  refbludon  and  decifive 
wildopi  which  would  have  done  honour  to  the 
fenate  of  Rome  in  the  beft  days  of  that  republic 
The  members  of  thofe  councils,  however,  had 
been  bred  to  profelfions  very  different  from  war 
and  politics.  *But  their  fituadon  alone,  without 
education,  experience,  or  even  .example,  feems 
to  have  formed  in  them  all  at  once  the  great 
qualities  which  it  required,  and  to  have  infpircd 
diem  .both  with  abilities  and  virtues  which  they 

themfelves 
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themfelves  could  not  well  know  that  they  pof-  c  ha  p. 
fcited.  If  upon  fome  occafions,  therefore,  it  has 
animated  them  to  aftions  of  magnanimity  which 
could  not  well  have  been  expefted  from  them,  we 
fhould  not  wonder  if  upon  others  it  has  prompted 
diem  to  exploits  of  fomcwhat  a  different  nature. 

SvcH  exclufive  companies,  therefore,  arc  nui- 
sances in  every  refpeft;  always  more  or  left  in- 
convenient to  the  countries  in  which  they  are 
eftahliihed,  and  deftruftive  to  thcfe  which  have 
the  misfortune  to  fall  under  their  government.  , 


CHAP.    VIII. 

Conclujion  of  the  Mercantile  Syjlem. 

^T^HOUGH  the  encouragement  of  exporu- 
tion^  and  the  difcouragement  of  importa- 
tion^ arc  iJie  two  great  engines  by  t^hich  the 
mercjintile  fyftem  propofes  to  enrich  every  coun- 
ti7i  yet  wi;h  regard  to  fome  particular  comma? 
dities,  it  leems  to  follow  an  oppofite  plan ;  to 
difcourage  exportation  and  to  encourage  import- 
ation. Its  ultimate  objeft,  however,  it  pre* 
tends,  is  always  the  fame,  to  enrich  the  country 
by  an  advantageous  balance  of  trade.  It  dif- 
courages  the  exportation  of  the  materials  of  ma- 
nufadure,  and  of  the  inftruments  of  trade,  in 
order  to  give  our  own  workmen  an  advant^g^, 
and  to  enable  them  to  underfeU  thpfe  gf  o^hqr 
lotions  in  all  foreign  markets :   and  by  reftrain* 
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B  9  o  1^  iag»   in  thi$  manner,  the  o^rtauon   of  a  few 

^'    ,  comoKxliticSt  of  no  great  price,  it  jHiopofes  to 

occalion  a  much  greater  ami  more  yahiable  ex- 

porution  of  others.     It  encourage  the  importa- 

don  of  the  materials  of  manufa&ure,    in    order 

that  our  own   people  may  be  enabled  to  work 

them  up  more  cheaply,   and  thereby   prevent  a 

greater   and   more   valuable  importation   of  the 

manufactured   commodities.      I  do  not  obienrc, 

at  lead  in  our  Statute  Book,  any  encouragement 

given  to  the  importation  of  the  inftruments  of 

trade.     When  manufadhires  have  advanced  to  a 

certain  pitch  of  greatnefs,  the  fabrication  of  the 

inftruments  of  trade  becomes  itfclf  the  olgeft  of 

a  great  number  of  very  important  manu&d^ires. 

To   give  any   particular  eocours^ment   to  the 

importation  of  fuch  inftruments,  would  interfere 

too  much  with  the  intereft  of  thofe  manufadures. 

Such    importation,    therefore,    inftead  of   being 

encouraged^     has     frequently    been     prohibited. 

Thus  the  importation  of  wool  cards,  except  from 

Ireland,  or  when  brought  in  as  wreck  or  prize 

goods,  was  prohibited  by  the  3d  of  Edward  IV. ; 

which  prohibition  was  renewed   by  the   39th  of 

Elizabeth,  and  has  been  continued  and  rendered 

perpetual  by  fubfequent  laws. 

The  importation  of  the  materials  of  manufac- 
ture has  fometimes  been  encouraged  by  an  ex- 
emption from  the  duties  to  which  other  goods 
are  fubjeft,  and  fometimes  by  bounties. 

The  importation  of  ftieep's  wool  from  feveral 
different  countries,  of  cotton  wool  from  aU  coun- 
tries,  of  ^ndrefled  flax,   of  the  greater  part  of 

dyiqg 
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dying  drugs,  of  the  greater  part  of  undrefled  ^  h^a  p. 
hides  from  Ireland  or  the  Britilh  colonies,  of  feal 
Ikins  from  the  Britilh  Greenland  filhcry,  of  pig 
and  bar  iron  from  the  Britifh  colonies,  as  well 
as  of  feveral  other  materials  of  manufafture,  has 
been  encouraged  by  an  exemption  from  all 
duties,  if  properly  entered  at  the  cuftomhoufc.  . 
The  private  intereft  of  our  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers may,  perhaps,  have  extorted  from  the 
legiflature  thefe  exemptions,  as  well  as  the  greater 
part  of  our  other  commercial  regulations.  They 
are,  however,  perfeftly  juft  and  reafonable,  and 
if,  confiftently  with  the  neceffities  of  the  ftate, 
they  could  be  extended  to  all  the  other  materials 
of  manufadure,  th^  public  wouH  certainly  be  a 
gainer. 

The  avidity  of  our  great  manufa<5turers,  how- 
ever, has  in  fome  cafes  extended  thefe  exemp- 
tions a  good  deal  beyond  what  can  juftly  be 
confidered  as  the  rude  materials  of  their  work. 
By  the  24.  Geo.  IL  chap.  46.  a  fmall  duty  of 
only  one  penny  the  pound  was  impofed  upon  the 
importation  of  foreign  brown  linen  yarn,  inftead 
of  much  higher  duties  to  which  it  had  been  fub- 
jedted  before,  viz.  of  fixpcnce  the  pound  upon 
fail  yarn,  of  one  Ihilling  the  pound  upon  all 
French  and  Dutch  yarn,  and  of  two  pounds 
thirteen  fhillings  and  fourpence  upon  the  hun* 
dred  weight  of  all  fpruce  or  Mufcovia  yarn.  But 
our  manufafturcrs  were  not  long  fatisfied  with 
this  reduftion.  By  the  29th  of  the  fame  king, 
chap.  15.  the  fame  law  which  gave  a  bounty  upon 
the  exportation  of  Britifli  and  Iriflx  linen  of 
,       n  4'  whicli 
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BOOK  whidi  the  price  cBd  not  cjurcgd  righifyii  yt%MC€  th^ 
jvd,  even  this  finall  doty  upon  the  impwcacion 
of  brown  linen  yam  was  taken  away.     In  die 
dufierent  operations^   nowcveiy   inncn  sic  ncccf- 
lary  for  the  prcparatiDn  of  linen  yam^  a  good 
deal  more  induftry  is  employed,  than  in  cbc  ibb- 
iequent  operation  of  preparing  linen  doch  fiom 
linen  yam.     To  lay  nothing  of  die  induftry  of 
the  flas-growers  and  flaz-dieflers,  three  or   fiiur 
fpinners,  at  ka^  are  neccflaiy,  in  order  to  keep 
one  weaver  in  conftant  employment  s  and  more 
than  four-fifths  of  the  whole  quandty  of  labour, 
neceflary  for  the  preparation  of  linen  cloth,   is 
employed  in  that  of  linen  yam ;  but  our  pinners 
are  poor    people,   women    commonly^    icatteied 
about  in  all  different  parts  of  the  country,  with- 
out fupport  or  proteftion.    It  is  not  by  the  6k 
of  thdr  work,  but  by  that  of  the  complete  work 
of  the    weavers,   that  our  great  mafter  manu- 
fadurers  make  their  profits.     As  it  is  their  in- 
tereft  to  fell  the  complete  manufaAurc  as  dear, 
ia  is   it  to  buy  the  materials  as  cheap  as  pof- 
fibk.     By  extorting  fit>m  the  legiflature  bounties 
upon  the  exportation  of  their  own  linen,   high 
dunes  upon  the  importation  of  all  foreign  linen, 
and  a  total  prohibition  of  the  home  confijmpdoa 
of  ibme  forts  of  French  linen,  they  endeavour 
to  fdl  their  own  goods  as  dear  as  poffible.    By 
encQuraging    the.  importation    of  foreign    linen 
yarn,   and   thereby  bringing  it  into  competidon 
'  with  that  which  is  made  by  our  own  pec^le, 
they  endeavour  to   buy   the  work. of  the  poor 
ipinners  as  cheap  as  poiSble.    They  are  as  in- 
tent 
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tent  to  keep  down  the  wages  of  their  own  weavers,  ^  ^^^^  **• 
as  the  earnings  of  the  poor  fpinners,  and  it  is  <■■  ^  ..^ 
by  no  nneans  for  the  benefit  of  the  worknnan,  that 
they  endeavour  either  to  raife  the  price  of  the 
complete  work,  or  to  lower  that  of  the  rude  ma- 
terials. It  is  the  induftry  which  is  carried  on  for 
the  benefit  of  the  rich  and  the  powerful,  that  is 
principally  encouraged  by  our  mercantile  fyftem. 
That  which  is  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  and  the  indigent,  is  too  often,  either  ne- 
gledted,  or  o|3preffed.  ^ 

Both  the  bounty  upon  the  exportation  <rf" 
linen,  and  the  exemption  fi-om  duty  upon  the 
importation  of  foreign  yarn,  which  were  grant- 
ed only  for  fifteen  years,  but  continued  by  two 
difierent  prolongations,  expire  with  the  end  of  the 
feflion  of  parliament  which  Ihall  immediately  fol- 
low the  24th  of  June  1786. 

The  encouragement  given  to  the  importation 
of  the  materials  6f  manufafturc  by  bounties,  has 
been  principally  confined  to  fuch  as  were  im- 
ported from  our  American  plantations. 

The  firft  bounties  of  this  kind  were  thofc 
granted,  about  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  cen- 
tury, upon  the  importation  of  naval  ftores  from" 
America.  Under  this  denomination  were  com- 
prehended timber  fit  for  malls,  yards,  and  bow- 
Iprits;  hemp;  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine.  The 
bounty,  however,  of  one  pound  the  ton  upoft 
mailing- timber,  and  that  of  fix  pounds  the  ton 
upon  hemp,  were  extended  to  fuch  as  fhould  be 
imported  into  England  from  Scotland.  Both 
thefe  bounties  continued  without   any  variation, 

at 
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•  o  o  K  at  the  fame  rate,  dll  Aej  were  fciujliy 


to  expire ;  chat  upon  liemp  oa  the  i&  €2f  J: 
1741^  and  that  upon  mafnog-timbcr  sr  ifac  csd 
of  the  ieilion  o(  parliament  ixnmcdiatcfy  nSovii^g 
the  24th  June  lySi. 

Th£  bounties  upon  the  importatkm  of  vsr, 
pitch,  and  turpentine  underwent,  during  tnsr 
continuance,  feveral  alterations.  Oii^ji^Bj  ms 
upon  tar  was  four  pounds  the  too;  that  upas 
pitch  the  fame ;  and  that  upon  turpentine;,  thrc: 
pounds  the  ton.  The  bounty  of  four  pounds 
the  ton  upon  tar  was  afterwards  confined  to  fod 
as  had  been  prepared  in  a  particular  manoeri 
that  upon  other  good,  clean,  and  marhantahfe 
tar  was  reduced  to  two  pounds  four  ftiilliny  die 
ton.  The  bounty  upon,  pitch  was  likewiie  re- 
duced to  out  pound ;  and  that  upon  torpendae 
to  one  pound  ten  (hillings  the  ton. 

Th£  fecond  bounty  upon  the  ioipcvtatipa  of  aay 
of  the  materials  of  manufa&ure,  according  to  the 
order  of  time,  Was  that  granted  by  the  21  Geo.  II« 
chap.  30.  up(Mi  the  imporudon  of  indigo  foxn 
the  Britiih  plantations.  When  the  plantadon  in- 
digo was  worth  three-fourths  of  the  price  of  the 
beft  French  indigo,  it  was  by  this  ad  entided  to  a 
bounty^  of  fixpence  the  {>ound.  This  bountyj 
which^  like  mod  others,  was  granted  only  for  a 
limited  time,  was  continued  by  feveral  prolonga- 
tions, but  was  redyced  to  four  pence  the  pound.  It 
was  allowed  to  expire  with  the  end  of  the  ieffion  of 
parliament  which  followed  the. 2 5th  March  1781, 

The  third  bounty  of  this  kind  was.  that  grant- 
ed (much  about  the  time  that  \ye  were  beginning 

ibme- 
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ibmetimes   to  court   and  fometimes  to  quarrel  c  h  a  p^ 
with  our  Aaicrican  colonies)  by  the  4  Geo.  IIL  ^^  [-  j- 
chap.  26.  upon  the  importation  of  heoip,  or  un- 
drefled  fl3x>  from  the  Britifh  plantations.     This 
bounty  was  granted  for,  twenty-one  years,   from 
the    24th  June   1764,  to  the  a4th  June  1785. 
For  the  firft  feven  yeai;s  it  was  to  be  at  the  rate 
of  eight  pounds  tiae  ton^   for  the  fecond  at  fix 
'  pounds,  and  for  the  .third  at  foiur  pounds.     It 
was   not  extended   to   Scotla^nd^    of   which  the 
climate    (although    hemp    is    fometimes    raifed 
there,    m   fmall    quarttities    and    of   an    inferior 
quality)  is  not  very  fit  for  that  produce.     Such 
a  bounty  upon  the  importation  of  Scotch  flax  ' 

into  England  would  have  been  too  great  a  dif- 
couragement  to  the  ns^tive  produce  of-thc  fouthera 
part  of  the  united  kingdom, 

Thjb  fourth  bounty  of  this  kind,  was  that 
granted  by  the  5  Geo.  IH.  chap.  45.  upon  the 
importation  of  wood  from  America.  It  was 
granted  for  nine  years,  from  the  ift  January 
1766,  to  the  ift  January  1775.  During  the 
firft  three  years,  it  was  to  be  for  every  hundred^ 
and  twenty  good  deals,  at  the  rate  of  one  pound ; 
and  for  every  load  containing  fifty  cubic  feet  of 
other  fquared  timber  at  the  rate  of  twelve  Ihil- 
Uags.  For  the.  fecond  three  years,  it  was  for 
deals  to  be  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  fhillings,  and 
|br  other  fquared  timber,  at  the  rate  of  eigt^t 
fliillings;  and  for  the  thjrd  three  years,  it  was 
for  deals,  to.  be  at  the  rate  of  ten.  fiiillings,  and  ^ 
for  other  fquared  timber,  at  the  rate  of  five 
fillings. 

The 
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9  o  o  ic  The  fifth  bounty  of  this  kindj  was  that  g;ranted 
V  'y*  i  by  the  9  Geo.  III.  chap.  38,  upon  the  importa- 
tion of  raw  filk  from  the  Britifh  plantations. 
It  was  granted  for  twenty-one  years,  from  the  iR 
January  1770,  to  the  ift  January  1791.  For 
the  firft  fcvcn  years  it  was  to  be  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-five  pounds  for  every  hundred  pounds 
value ;  for  the  fecond,  at  twenty  pounds  j  and 
for  the  third  at  fifteen  pounds.  The  managc- 
^  mcnt  of  the  filk-worm,  and  the  preparation  of 

iilk,  requires  fo  much  hand  labour  j  and  labour 
is  fo  very  dear  in  America,  that  even  this  great 
bounty,  I  have  been  informed,  was  not  likely 
CO  produce  any  confiderable  effeft. 

Thb  fixth  bounty  of  this  kind,  was  that 
.granted  by  n  Geo.  Ill,  chap.  50.  for  the  im- 
portation of  pipe,  hogJhead,  and  barrel  ftaves 
and  heading  from  the  Britifh  plantations.  It 
was  granted  for  nine  years,  from  ift  January 
1772,  to  the  ift  January  J781.  For  the  firfl 
three  years,  it  was  for  a  certain  quantity  o( 
each,  to  be  at  the  rate  of  fix  pounds ;  for  the 
fecond  three  years,  at  four  pounds;  and  for  the 
third  three  years,  at  two  pounds. 

The  feventh  and  1^  bounty  of  this  kind, 
was  that  granted  by  the  19  Geo.  III.  chap.  37. 
upon  the  importation  of  hemp  from  Irelsyid. 
It  was  granted  in  the  lame  manner  as  that  for 
|he  importation  of  hemp  aqd  undrefled  flax  from 
America,  for  twenty-one  years,  from  the  24th 
June  1779,  ^o  ^hc  24th  June  1800.  This  term 
is  divided,  likewife,  inter  three  periods  of  fcven 
years  ea^h;   ^n4  in  ea^h  <>f  ^oie  periods,  the 

rate 
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rate  of  the  Irifh  bounty  is  the  fame  with  thaCt  ^  ^^^  ^* 
of  the  American.  It  does  not,  however,  like 
the  American  bounty,  extend  to  the  importation 
of  undreflcd  flax.  It  would  have  been  too  great 
a  difcouragemcnt  to  the  Cultivation  of  that  plant 
in  Great  Britain.  When  this  laft  bounty  was 
granted,  the  Britifh  and  Irifli  legiflatures  were 
not  in  much  better  humour  with  one  another, 
than  the  Britifti  and  American  had  been  before. 
But  this  boon  to  Ireland^  it  is  to  be  hoped,  has 
been  granted  under  mofe  fortunate  aufpiccs,  than 
all  thqfe  to  America. 

The  fame  commodities  upon  which  we  thus 
gave  bounties,  when  imported  from  America^ 
were  fubjeftcd  to  confiderable  duties  when  im- 
ported from  any  other  country.  The  intereft  of 
our  American  colonies  was  regarded  as  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  mother  country.  Their  wealth 
was  confidercd  as  our  wealth.  Whatever  money 
was  fent  out  to  them,  it  was  faid,  came  all  back 
to  us  by  the  balance  of  trade,  and  we  could 
never  become  a  farthing  the  poorer,  by  any  ex- 
pence  which  we  could  lay  out  upon  them.  They 
were  our  own  in  every  re(pe6t,  and  it  was  an 
cxpence  laid  out  upon  the  improvement  of  our 
own  property,  and  for  the  profitable  employment 
of  our  own  people.  It  is  unneceffary,  I  appre- 
hend, at  prefent  to  fay  any  thing  further,  in 
order  to  expofe  the  folly  of  a  fyftem,  which  fatal 
experience  has  now  fufficiendy  expofed.  Had 
our  American  colonies  really  been  a  part  of  Great 
Britain,  thofe  bounties  might  have  been  confi- 
dercd '^  bounties  upon  produftion,   and  would 

ftUl 
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»  ^^<>  «^  ftill  have  been  liable    to   all   the  objeftiohs    tfl 
which  fuch  bounties  are  liable,  but  to  no  other. 

The  exportation  of  the  materials  of  manufac- 
ture is  fometimes  difcouraged  by  abfolute  prohi- 
bitions, and  fonnctimes  by  high  duties. 

Our  woollen  manufadlurers  have  been  more  fuc- 
ccfsful  than  any  other  clafs  of  workmen,  in  per- 
fuading  the  legiflature  that  the  profperity  bf  the 
nation  depended  upon  the  fuccefe  and  extenfion  of 
their  particular  bufinefs.     They  have  not  only  ob- 
tained a  monopoly  againft  the  confinners   by  an 
abfolute  prohibition  of  importing  woollen  cloths 
from  any  foreign  country ;  but  they  have  likewifc 
obtained  /another    monopoly   againft    the    fhccp 
farmers  and  growers  of  wool,  by  a  fimilar  prohibi- 
tion of  the  exportation  of  live  fhecp  and  wool. 
The  feverity  of  many  of  the  laws  which  have  been 
cnafted  for  the  fecurity  of  the  revenue  is  very  juft- 
ly  complained  of^  as  impofing  heavy  penalties  upon 
aftions  which,  antecedent  to  the  ftacutes  that  de- 
clared them  to  be  crimes,  had  always  been  under- 
ftood  to  be  innocent.     But  the  cruelleft  of  our  re- 
venue laws,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  are  mild  and 
gentle,  in  comparifon  of  fome  of  thofe  which  the 
clamour  of  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  has 
extorted  from  the  legiflature,  for  the  fupport  of 
their    own    abfurd    and    oppreflive    monopolies. 
Like  the  laws  of  Draco,  thefc  laws  may  be  faid  to 
be  all  written  in  blood. 

By  the  8th  of  Elizabeth,  chap.  3.  the  exporter 

of  fheep,  lambs  or  rams,  was  for  the  firft  offence 

to  forfeit  all  his  goods  for  ever,  to  fuffer  a  yfear's 

imprifonment,  and  then  to  have  his  left  hand  cut 

13  .     off 
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t>flr  in  a  market  town  upon  a  market  day,  to  be  c  hap. 
there  nailed  up  j  and  for  the  fecond  offence  to  Idc  ._^"^'  _j 
adjudged  a  felon,  and  to  fufFer  death  accordingly. 
To  prevent  the  breed  of  our  Iheep  from  being  pro- 
pagated in  foreign  countries,  feems  to  have  been 
the  objeft  of  this  law.     By  the  13th  and  14th  of 
Charles  II.  chap.  18.  the  exportation  of  wool  was 
made  felony,  and  the  exporter  fubjefted  to  the^ 
fame  penalties  and  forfeitures  as  a  felpn. 

For  the  honour  of  the  national  humanity,  it 
Is  to  be  hoped  that  neither  of  thefe  ftatutes  were 
ever  executed.      The  firft  of  them,  however,  fb 
far  as  I  know,  has  never  been  diredlly  repealed, 
and  Serjeant  Hawkins  feems  to   confider   it  as 
ftill  '  in    force.     It   may    however,   perhaps,    be 
confidered  as  virtually  repealed  by  the   12th  of 
Charles    11.    chap.  32.   feft.    3.   which,  without 
cxprefsly  taking   away  the  penalties  impbfed  by 
former    ftatutes,    impofes    a  new   penalty,    viz. 
That    of  twenty  fhillings    for  every  ftieep    ex- 
ported, or  attempted  to    be    exported,    together 
with  the  forfeiture  of  the  Iheep  and  of  the  owner's 
fhare  of  the  Ihip.     The  fecond  of  them  was  ex- 
prefsly  repealed  by  the  7th  and  8th  of  WilUam  III. 
cha|).  28.  feft.  4.     By  which  it  is  declared  that, 
**  Whereas  the  ftatute  of  the    13th  and  14th  of 
"  King  Charles  IL  made  againft  the  exportation 
"  of  wool,    among  other   things  in  the  faid  aft 
**  mentioned,  doth  enaft  the  fame  to  be  deemed 
"  felony;    by  the  feverity  of  which  penalty  the 
'"  profecution  of  offenders  hath  not  been  fo  ef-   . 
"  feftually  put  in  execution:    Be   it,    thereforie, 
"  enadled    by  the    authority    forefaid,    that    {0 

**  much 
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B  o  o  K  ^^  much  of  the  iaid  adj  which  relates  to  the 
^^  making  the  laid  dfTence  felonjr^  be  repealed 
**  and  made  void.** 

The  penalties,  h6wcvcr>  which  are  either  im- 
pofed  by  this  milder  ftatute»  or  which^    though 
impofed  by  former  ftatutes^   are  not  repealed  by 
this  one,  are  ftill  fufEciendy  fcvere.     Befides  the 
forfeiture  of  the  goods,   the  exporter  incurs  the 
penalty  of  three  IhiUings  for  every  pound  weight 
of  wool  cither  exported  or  attempted  to  be  ex- 
ported,   that  is  about  four    or    five   times  the 
value.    Any  merchant  or  other  perfbn   convifted 
of  this   offence   is  difabled  from  requiring  any 
debt   or   account  belonging   to   him    from   any 
hStor  or  other  perfbn.    Let  his  fortune  be  what 
it  will,  wheth^  he  is,  or  is  not  able  to  pay  thofe 
heavy  penaldes,  the  law  means  to  ruin  him  com* 
pletely.     But  as  the  morals  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people  jtrft  not  yet  fb  corrupt  as  thofe  of 
the  contrivers  of  this  flatute,  I  have  not  heard 
that  any  advantage  has  ever  been  taken  of  this 
daufe.      If  the  perfon  convifted  of  this  offence 
is    not  able  to  pay   the  penalties  within    three 
months  after  judgment,    he  is  to  be  tranfported 
for  fcven  years,  and  if  he  returns  before  the  ex- 
piration of  that  term,  he  is  liable  to  the  pains  of 
felony,   without   benefit  of   clergy.     The  owner 
of  the  fhip  knowing  this  offence  forfeits  all  his 
interefl  in  the  fhip  and  furniture.     The  mafter 
and    mariners    knowing    this   offence   forfeit  all 
their  goods  and  chattels,  and  fuffer  three  months 
imprifbnment.     By  a  fubfequcnt  ftatute  the  maflcr 
fuffers  fix  months  imprifonmenc 

In 
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iw  order  to   prevent   exportation,    the  whole  jT  ha  p. 
inland  conrittiercc  of  wool  is  laid  «nder  very  bur- 
denfomc  and  oppreffive   reftriAions.      It  cknnot 
be  packed  in  «y  box,  barrel,  cafk,  cafe,   chcft, 
or    any  other   package,    but   Only   in  packs  of 
leather  or  pack-cloth,  on  which  muft  be  marked 
on   the  outfide  the  words  H0OOI  or  yam^  in  large 
letters  not  Icfs  than  three  inches   long,    on  pain 
of  forfeiting  the  fanic  and  the  package^   and  three 
ihillings  for  every  pound  weight,  to  be  paid  by 
the   owner  or  packer.     It  cannot  be  loaden  on 
any  horfe  or  cart,  or  carried  by  land  withifi  five 
miles  of  the  Coaft,  but  between  fun-riflng  and 
fun-fetting,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  lame,   the 
horfes  and  carriages.     The  hundred  next  adjoin- 
ing to  the  fea  coaft,  out  of  or  through  which  the 
wool  is  carried  or  exported,  forfeits  twenty  pounds> 
if  the  wool  is  under  the   value  of  ten  pounds ; 
and  '^  of  greater  vakie,  then  treble  that  value, 
together  with  treble  cofts,  to  be  fuedi  for  witliin 
the'  year.     The  execution  to  be  againft  any  two 
of  die  inhabitants,  whom  the  feffions  muft  re^ 
imburfe,    by  an  afleffment  on  the  other  inha* 
bitants,  as  in  the  cafes  of  robbery.     And  if  any 
perfon  compounds  with  the  hundred  for  lefs  than 
this  penalty,    he    is  to   be    imprifoned  for  five 
years  i    and    any    other    perfon    may  profecute^ 
Thefe  regulations  take  place  through  the  whole 
kingdom^ 

But   in   the  particular  counties  of  Kent  and 

Suflfex  the  reftriftions  are  ftill  more  troublefome. 

Every  owner  of  wool  within  ten  miles  of  the  fca- 

coaft  muft  give  an  account  in  writing,  three  days 

Vot.  IL  Kk  after 
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BOO  K^tfter  iheaiiiigy  to  the  ncKt  officer  of  the  cuCboitis, 

of  the  numbermf  bis  fleeces^  and  of  the  places 

where  the7  are  lodged^    And  before  he  removes 

any  part  of  them  he  muft  give  thMike  notice  of 

the  number  and  weight  of  the  fleeces^  and  of  the 

name  and  abode  of  the  perfon  to  ^dsmoi  they  are 

fold^   and  of  the  place  to  which  it  is  intended 

they  ihould  be  carried.    No  peribn  within  fifteen 

miles  of  the  iea^  in  the  fiud  counties^  can  buy 

any  woolj   before  he  enters  into   bood    no  the 

king,  that  no  part  of  the  wool  which  he  (hall  fb 

buy  Ihall  be  fold  by  him  to  any  other   perfon 

within  fifteen  miles  of  the  iea.    IC  any  wool  is 

found  carrying  towards  the  fira-fide  in  the  fiud 

counties^  unlefi  it  has  been  entered  and  fecurity 

^ven    as    afore&id,    it    is    forfeited^    and   the 

ofietiider    alio    forfeits  three  fhillings   for    every 

pound  weight.    If  any  perfon  lays  any  wool^  not 

entered  as  aforefaid^  within  fifteen  miles  of  the 

ie3>  it  muft  be  feized  and  forfeited;  and  i^  after 

fuch  feizure,  any  perfon  fliall  claim  the  fame^  he 

muft  give  fecurity  to  the  Exchequer^  that  if  he 

is  caft  upon  trial  he  Audi  pay  treble  cofts^  be&les 

all  other  penalties^ 

Whsn  fuch  reftriftions  are  impaled  upon  the 
inland  trade^  the  coafting  trade^  we  may  bdicve, 
cannot  be  left  very  free.  Every  owner  of  wool 
who  carrieth  or  caufeth  to  be  carried  any  wool 
to  any  port  or  place  on  the  fea-coaft^  in  order  to 
be  6rom  thence  tranfportcd  by  fea  to  any  other 
place  or  port  on  the  coaft^  mx^  firft  caufe  aa 
entry  thereof  to  be  made  at  Ae  port  from  whence 
it  is  intended  to  be  conveyed^  containing  the 
4  ^     wieight, 
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iKrei^r^  marks>  and  number  of  the  package^  ^ 
hefQve  he  brings  the  fame  within  five  miles  of 
diat  port;  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  fame^  and  alio 
the  horfes,  carts^  and  other  carriages;  and  alfo 
of  fuflfering  and  forfeiting,  as  by  the  other  law^ 
in  force  ^ainft  the  exportation  of  wool.  Thid 
law,  however,  (i  Will.  III.  chap,  32.)  is  fo 
very  indulgent  as  to  declare,  that  "  this  fhall  not 
*«  hinder  any  perfon  fi-om  carrying  his  Wool 
*^  home  from  the  place  of  fhearing,  though  it  be 
**  within  five  miles  of  the  fea,  provided  that  in 
**  ten  days  after  fhearing,  and  before  he  remove 
**  the  wool,  he  do  under  his  hand  certify  to  the 
*'  next  officer  of  the  cuiloms,  the  true  number 
*^  of  fleeces,  and  where  it  is  houfed ;  and  do  not 
«  remove  the  fame,  without  certifying  to  fuch 
<^  officer,  under  his  hand,  his  intention  fb  to  do> 
<^  three  days  before."  Bond  muft  be  given  that 
the  wool  to  be  carried  coafl-ways  is  to  be  landed 
at  the  particular  port  for  which  it  is  entered  out- 
wards ;  and  if  any  part  of  it  is  landed  without  the 
prefence  of  an  officer,  not  only  the  forfeiture  of 
the  wool  is  incurred  as  in  other  goods,  but  the 
ufual  additional  penalty  of  three  Ihillings  Ifor 
every  pound  weight  is  likewife  incurred. 

Our  woollen  manufafturers,  in  order  to  juflify 
their  demand  of  fuch  extraordinary  reflridions 
and  regulations,  confidently  afTerteJ,  that  Englifh 
4B?ool  was  of  a  peculiar  quality,  fuperior  to  that 
of  any  other  country;  that  the  wool  of  othor 
countries  could  not,  without  Ibme  mixture  of  it, 
be  wrought  up  into  any  tolerable  manufadture ; 
that  fine  cloth  could  not  be  made  without  it; 
K  k  2  that 
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BOOK  that  Englandj  therefore,  if  the  esportactioa  oi  it 
could  be.  totally  prevented,  could  monofioltse  to 
berfelf  altnoft  the  whole  wooUen  trade  of  the 
world  i  and  thus,  having  no  rivals,  could  fell  at 
wjiat  price  ihe  pleafed,  and  in  a  fliort  tioie  ac- 
quire the  moll  incredible  degree  of  wealth  by 
the  moft  advantageous  balance  of  trade.  This 
doArine,  like  moft  other  do£trines  wiilch  are 
confidently  a0erted  by  any  confiderable  nuniber 
of  people,  was,  and  dill  continues  to  be,  mofb  im- 
plicitly, believed  by  a  much  greater  number  j  by 
almoft  all  thofe  who  are  either  unacquainted 
with  the  woollen  trade,  or  who  have  not  made 
particular  enquiries.  It  is,  however,  ib  perfedJy 
falfe,  that  £ngli(h  wool  is  in  any  relpe<5fc  neccf- 
lary  for  the  making  of  fine  cloth,  that  it  is  alto- 
gether unfit  fpr  it.  Fine  cloth  is  made  altogether 
of  Spanifli  wool.  Englifh  wool  cannot  be  even 
fo  mixed  with  Spanifli  wool  as  to  enter  into  the 
compofition  without  fpoiling  and  degrading,  in 
fome  degree,  the  fabric  of  the  cloth. 

It  has  been  fliown  in  the  foregoing  part  of 
this  work,  that  the  effect  of  thefc  regulations  has 
been  to  deprefs  the  price  of  Englifli  wool,  not 
only  below  what  it  naturally  would  be  in  the  pre- 
fent  times,  but  Very  much  bek>w  what  it  aduaily 
was  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  The  price  of 
Scots  wool,  when  in  conliequence  of  the  .umon 
it  became  fubje<a  to  the  lame  regulations,  is  laid 
to  haye  faUen  about  one  half.  It  is  obferved  by 
the  very  accurate  and  intelligent  author  of  ri» 
Micmoirs  of  Wool,  the  Reverend  Mr.  John 
Smithj  that  the  price  of  the  beft  Englilh  wool  in 

England 
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Engknd  is  generally  btlow  what  wool  of  a  very  chap. 
inferior  quality  comnnbnly  fells  for  in  the  rharket' 
6f  Amftd-dam.  To  deprefs  the  price  of  this 
commodity  belb^  what  may  be  called  its  natural 
and  proper  price,  was  the  avowed  purpofc  of 
thofe  regulations ;  and  there  feems  to  be  no 
doubt  of  their  having  produced  the  efFeft  that 
was  expefted  from  them. 

This  reduftiort  of  price,  it  may  perhaps  be 
thought,  by  difcouraging  the  growing  of  wool, 
muft  have  reduced  very  much  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  that  comniodity,  though  not  below  what 
it  formerly  was,'  yet  below  what,  in  the  prefcnt 
ftate  of  things,  it  probably  would  have  been, 
had  it,  in  confequence  of  an  open  and  free  mar- 
ket, been  allowed  to  rife  to  the  natural  and  pro- 
per price.  I  am,  however,  difpofed  to  believe, 
that  thie  quantity  of  the  annual  produce  cannot 
have  been  much,  though  it  may  perhaps  have' 
been  a  little,  aflfefted  by  thefe  regulations.  The 
growing  of  wool  is  not  the  chief  purpofe  for 
which  the  fhe^p  farmer  employs  his  induftry  and 
ftock.  He  expeAs  his  profit,  not  fo  much  from 
the  price  of  the  fleece,  as  from  that  of  the  car- 
qafe ;  and  the  average  or  ordinary  price  of  the 
latter,  muft  even,  in  many  cafes^  make  up  to 
him  whatever  deficiency  there  may  be  in  the 
average  or  ordinary  price  of  the  former.  It  has 
been  obferved  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  worki 
that  "  Whatever  regulations  tend  to  fink  the 
^f  price,  either  of  wool  or  of  raw  hides,  below 
<«  what  it  naturally  would  be,  muft,  in  an  im- 
\^  proved  and  cultivated  country,  have  fomt 
K  k  ^  <*  tendency 
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B  o  o  K  '^  tendency  to  raife  the  price  of  hutches  meat. 
'^*  cc  xhe  price  both  of  the  great  and  fi|i«U  cattle 
^<  which  are  fed  on  iniprpved  and  cultivated 
'^  land,  muft  be  fufficient  to  pay  the  rent  ^^faich 
<^  the  landlord,  and  the  profit  which  the  £uiiier 
"  has  reafon  to  expeft  froni  improved  and  cul- 
"  tivated  land.  If  it  is  not,  they  will  foon  ceafe 
*'  to  feed  them.  Whatever  part  of  this  price, 
*'  therefore,  is  not  paid  by  the  wool  and  the 
<<  hide,  muft  be  paid  by  the  carca&.  The  lefs 
*^  there  is  paid  for  the  one,  (he  more  muft  be 
<^  paid  for  the  other.  In  what  nianner  this 
^^  price  is  to  be  divided  upon  the  different  parts 
<<  of  the  beaft,  is  indifferent  to  the  landlords  and 
«  farmers,  provided  it  is  all  paid  to  them.  In 
<^  an  improved  and  cultivated  country,  diere- 
<^  fore,  their  intereft  as  landlords  and  farmers 
^^  cannot  be  much  affe£led  by  fuch  regulations, 
V  though  their  interc^ft  as  confiimers  may,  by 
«'  the  rife  in  the  price  of  proyifions."  Acc(Hxi« 
ing  to  this  reafoning,  therefore,  thi?  degradation 
in  the  price  of  wool  is  npt  likely,  in  an  improved 
and  cultivated  country,  to  occafion  any  diminu- 
tion in  the  annual  produce  of  that  commodity ; 
except  fo  far  as,  by  raif^ng  the  price  of  mutton, 
]t  fpay  fomewhat  dimjnilh  die  demand  for^  and 
conf^uqntly  ^e  produdlipn  ofj  that  particular 
fpecics  of  butchefs  n^eat.  Its  effed,  however, 
even  in  this  way,  it  is  probabl<;|  is  not  very  con- 
fidcrabl<}. 

But  though  its  efFe£l  upon  th^  quantity  of  die 
annual  produce  may  not  have  been  very  con- 
fiderable,    its   effefl;   upon    the   quality^    it  may 

perhaps 
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periiaps  be  thought,  muft  necefiarily  have  been  c  h  a  p. 
very  great.     The  degradation  in  the  qualitf  of  ^  ^"^* 
EnglKh  wool,  if  not  bdow  what  it  was  in  fonner 
timesj  yet  below  wl\at  it  naturally  would  have 
been  in  the  preieat  ftate  of  improvement  and 
cultivation,  muft  have  been,  it  may  perhaps  be 
iuppofed,  very  nearly  in  prc^ortion  to  the  de- 
gradation of  price.    As  the  quality  depends  upon 
the  breedj  upon  the  pafture^  and  upon  the  ma- 
nagement and  cleanlinefs  of  the  lheep>    during 
the  whole  progrefs  of  the  growth  of  the  fleece, 
the  attention  to  thefe  circumfiances,  it  may  na^ 
turally    enough    be    imagined,    can    never    be 
greater  than  in  i»x>portion  to  the   recompence 
which  the  price  of  the  fleece  is  likely  to  make 
for  the  labour  and  expence  which  that  attention 
requires.    It  fas^pens,  however,  that  the  good* 
fiefs  of  the  fleece  depends^  in  a  great  meafure, 
upon  the  health,  growth^  and  bulk  of  the  ani- 
mals the  fame  attention  which  is  necefiary  for 
the  improvement  of  the  carcafe,  is,  in  fome  re- 
fpefts,  fufHcient  for  that  of  the  fleece.     Not« 
withftanding  the  -  degradation  of  price,   Englifh 
wool  is  faid  to  have  been  improved  confiderably 
during  the  courfe  even  of  the  prefent  century* 
The   improvement    might   perhaps   have    been 
greater  if  the  price  had  been  betters   but  the 
lownefs  of  price,  though  it  may  have  obflruAed, 
yet   certainly    it    has    not    altogether   prevented 
that  improvement, 

Thb  violence  of  thefe  reguli^tions,  therefore, 

ieems  to  have  aflPefted  neither  tne  quantity  nor 

fhs^  qudity  of  the  annual  produce  of  wool  fb 
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mwh  z$  it  might  have  be^  eiKpefted  to  do 
(chough  I  think  it  probable  that  it  may  have  af^ 
feftcd  the  htuer  a  good  deal  more  than  the  for- 
mer) i  and  the  intcrcft  of  the  growjer^  pf  wooJ, 
though  it  mud  have  been  hurt  in  feme  degr^, 
feems,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  been  much  lels 
hurt  than  cpuld  well  have  been  imagined. 

These  confiderations,  however,  will  not  juftify 
the  abfolute  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of 
wool.  But  they  will  fully  juftify  the  impofitbo 
of  a  confiderable  ux  upon  that  exportation. 

To  hurt  in  any  degree  the  intereft  of  any  one 
order  of  citizens,  for  no  other  purpofe  but  to 
promote  that  of  fome  other,  is  evidendy  contrary 
to  that  juftice  and  equality  of  treatment  which 
the  fovereign  owes  to  aH  the  different  orders  of 
his  fubjedts.  But  the  proh^bidon  certainly  hur&, 
in  fome  degree,  the  intereft  of  the  growers -of 
wool,  for  no  other  purpofc  but  to  promote  that 
of  the  manu^&urers. 

Every  dif&rent  order  of  citizens  is  bound  to 
contribute  to  the  fupport  of  the  fovereign  or 
commonwealth.  A  tax  of  five,  or  even  of  ten 
fhillings  upojn  the  exportation  of  every  tod  of 
wool,  would  produce  a  very  confiderable  revenue 
to  the  fovereign.  It  would  hurt  the  intereft  of 
the  growers  fomewhat  lefa  than  the  prohibition, 
becaufe  it  would  not  probably  lower  the  price 
of  wool  quite  fo  much.  It  would  afford  a  fuf- 
ficient  advantage  to  the  manufafturcr,  becauie, 
though  he  might  not  buy  his  wool  altogether  fb 
cheap  as  under  the  prohibition,  he  would  ftiU 
buy  it>  at  lcaft>  five  or  ten  Ihiffiags  cheaper  than 

any 
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any  foreign  nianufafturer  could  buy  it,  befldes;  c  H  a  iP* 
favtng  the  freight  and  infurance,  which  the 
Other  would  be  obliged  to  pay.  It  is  fcarcc 
poffiblfc  tb  devife  a  tax  which  could  produce  any 
confiddrable  revenue  to  the  fovcreign,  and  at  the 
fame  time  occafion  fo  little  inconveniency  to  'any 
body.  : 

TiiE  prohibition,  notwithftanding  all  the  pe- 
nalties which  guard  it,  does  not  prevent  the 
exportation  of  wool.  It  is  exported,  it. is  well 
known,  in  great  quantities.  The  great  differ^ 
encc  between  the  price  in  the  home  and  that  in 
the  foreign  market,  preftnts  fuch  a  temptation 
to  fmuggling,  that  all  the  rigour  of  the  law  can* 
not  prevent  it.  This  illegal  exportation  is  ad- 
vantageous to  nobody  but  the  fmuggler.  A  legal 
exportation  fubjedl  to  a  tax,  by  affording  a  rcve* 
nue'  to  the  fovereign,  and  thereby  laving  the 
impofition  of  fome  other,  perhaps,  more  burden- 
fome  and  inconvenient  taxes,  might  prove  ad- 
vantageous to  all  the  different  fubjefts  of  the 
ftate. 

The  exportation  of  fuller's  earth,  or  fuller's 
clay,  fuppofed  to  be  neceffary  for  preparing  and 
cleanfing  the  woollen  manufaftures,  has  been 
fubjefted  to  nearly  the  fame  penalties  as  the  ex- 
portation of  wool.  Even  tobacco-pipe  clay, 
though  acknowledged  to  be  different  from  fuU 
ler's  day,  yet,  on  account  of  their  refemblance, 
and  becaufe  fuller's  clay  might  fometimcs  be  ex- 
ported as  tobacco-pipe  clay,  has  been  laid  under 
the  fame  prohibitions  and  penalties. 
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BOOK     By  the  13th  and  i4di  of  Charles  II.  chap.  7. 
'^'      the  exportation^  not  only  of  raw  hides,  but  of 
tanned  leadier^   except  in  the   fliape   of  boots^ 
fhoes>  or  flippers^   was  prohibited  s  and  the  law 
gave  a  monopoly  to  our  boot- makers  and  fhoe- 
makers,  not  only  againft  our  graziers^  but  againft 
out  tanners.    By  fubfequent  ftatutes,  our  tanners 
have  got  themfelves  exempted  from  this  mono- 
poly, upon  paying  a  fmall  tax  of  only  one  fliil- 
ling  on  the  hundred  weight    of  tanned  leather, 
^reighJng  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds.     They 
have    obtained    Ukewife  the  drawback   of   two- 
thirds  of  the  excife  duties  impofed  upon   their 
commodity,  even  when  exported  without  furdier 
manufa&ure.    All  manufafWres  of  leather  may 
be  exported  duty  free ;  gnd  the  exporter  is  be- 
fides  entitled  to  die  drawback  of  the  whole  du- 
ties of  excife.    Our  graziers  (till  continue  fub- 
jeft  to  the  old  monopoly.      Graziers   feparaced 
from  one  another,  and  difpaied  through  all  the 
diflPerent  corners  of  the  country,   canaot,    with- 
out  great  difficulty,    combine  together  for  the 
purpofe  either   of   impofing    monopolies    upon 
their  fcllow-citizcns,  or  of  exempting  themfelves 
from    fijch  as    may    have   been    impo(ed   upon 
them   by  other  people.      Manufadurers   of  all 
kinds^  collcftcd  togcdier  in  numerous  bodies  in 
all  ^eat  cities,    eafdy  can.    Even  the  horns  of 
cattle   are  prohibited  to  be  exported  ^    and  the 
two  infignificant  trades  of  the  hornw  and  comb- 
maker  enjoy,  in  thi$  refpeft,  a  monopoly  againfl; 
the  graziers^ 
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HfiSTRAiNTS,    cither   by   prohibitions  or   by  c  h  a  p* 
taxes,  upon  the  exportatipn  of  goods  which  ar?  i'     /   r 
partially,  but  not  completely  manufafturcd,   are 
not  peculiar  to  the  manufafture  of  leather.    As 
long  as  any  thing  remains  to  be  done,  in  order    ' 
to  fit  any  commodity  for  immediate  ufe  apd  con-    ' 
fumption,    our   manufafturers    think    that    they 
themfelves  ought  to  have  the  doing  of  it.    Wool- 
len yarn  and   worfted  are  prohibited  to  be  ex* 
ported  under  the  fame  penalties  as  wool.     Even 
white  clotlis  are  fubjefl  to  a  duty  upon  exporta- 
tion^  and  our  dyers  have  fo  far  obtained  a  mono- 
poly againft  our  clothiers.     Our  clothiers  would 
probably  have   been  able  to  defend   themfelves 
againft  it,  but  it  happens  that  the  greater  part  of 
our  principal    clothiers    are   themfelves  likewifc 
dyer^.     W^tch-cafes,  clock-cafes,  and  dial-plates 
for  clocks  an4  watches,  have  been  prohibited  to 
be   exported.      Our    clock-makers   and    watch- 
makers are,  it  feems,  unwilling  that  the  price  of 
this  fort  of  workmanlhip  Ihould  be  raifcd  upon 
them  by  the  competition  of  foreigners. 

Bv  fome  old  ftatutcs  of  Edward  III.,  Henry 
VIIIo  and  Edward  VL,  the  exportation  of  all 
metals  was  prohibited.  Lead  and  tin  were  alone 
excepted;  probably  on  account  of  the  great 
abundance  of  thofe  metals ;  in  the  exportation  of 
which,  a  confiderable  part  of  the  trade  of  the 
kingdom  in  thofe  days  confifted.  For  the  en- 
couragement of  the  mining  trade,  the  5th  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  chap.  17.  exempted  from  this 
prohibition,  iron,  copper,  and  mundic  metal 
made  from  Britiih  ore.     The  exportation  of  all 
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B  o  o  K  forts  of  copper  bars,  foreign  as  well  as  Britifh, 
was  afterwards  pefmitted  by  the  9th  and  loth  of 
William  III.  chap.  26.  The  exportation  of  un- 
manufaftured  brafs,  of  what  is  called  gun-metal, 
bell-metal,  and  fhroff-metal,  ftill  continues  to  be 
prohibited.  Brafs  manufaftures  of  all  forts  may 
be  exported  duty  free. 

The  exportation  of  the  materials  of  manufac- 
ture, where  it  is  not  altogether  prohibited,  is  in 
many  cafes  fubjefted  to  confiderable  duties. 

By  the  8th  George  1.  chap.  15.,  the  exporta- 
tion of  all  goods,  the  produce  or  manufa<Etiire  of 
iGreat  Britain,  upon  which  any  duties  had  been 
impofed  by  former  ftatutes,  was  rfcndered  duty 
free.  The  following  goods,  however,  were  ex- 
cepted: AUum,  lead,  lead  ore,  tin,  tanned  lea- 
ther, copperas,  coals,  wool  cards,  white  wool- 
len cloths,  lapis  calamirtaris,  flcins  of  all  forts, 
glue,  coney  hair  or  wool,  hares  wool,  hair  of  all 
forts,  horfes,  and  litharge  of  lead.  If  you  ex- 
cept horfes,  all  thefe  are  either  materials  of  ma- 
nufafture,  or  incomplete  manufaftures  (which 
may  be  confidercd  as  materials  for  ftill  further 
manufafture),  or  inftruments  of  trade.  This 
ftatute  leaves  them  fubjeft  to  all  the  old  duties 
which  had  ever  been  impofed  upon  them,  the 
old  fubfidy  and  one  per  cent,  outwards. 

By  the  fame  ftatute  a  great  nurnber  of  foreign 
drugs  for  dyers  ufe,  are  exempted  from  all  du- 
ties upon  importation.  Each  of  them,  how- 
ever, is  afterwards  fobjefted  to  a  certain  duty, 
not  indeed  a  very  heavy  one,  upon  exportation. 
Our  dyers,  it  feems,  while  they  thought  it  for 
13  their 
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their   intereft    to   encourage   die  importation   of  c  h  a  p. 
thofe  drugs,  by  an  excnnption  from   all   duties,^   ^'"* 
thought   it  iikewife   for  their   intereft    to  throw 
feme    fmall   difcouragement  upon    their  export- 
ation.    The   avidity,   however,    which  fuggcfted 
this  qotabk  piece  of  mercaniile  ingenuity,  moft^ 
probably   difappointed    itf^f  of  its   object.      It 
ileceffarily    taught    the    importers    to    be    more 
careful  than   they   might  otherwife.  have    been, 
that  their  importadon    ihould    not  exceed   what 
was     neceffary    for    the    fupply    of    the     home 
market.     The   home   market  was  at   all   times 
likely  to   be   more  fcantily  fupplied;  the  com- 
ipodides  were   at  all  times  likely   to  be   fonac- 
\yhat  dearer   dicre  than  they  would  have  been^ 
had  the  exportation  hetn,  rendered  as  free  as  the 
importation. 

.  By  the  above-mentioned  ftatute,  gum  fenega, 
or  gum  arable,  being  among  the  enumerated 
dying  drugs,  might  be  imported  doty  free.  They 
were  fut^efted,  indeed,  to.  a  fmaQ  poundage 
duty,  amounting  only  to  three  pence  in  the  hun- 
dred weight  upon  their  re-exportation-  France 
enjoyed,  at  that  time,  an  excluftve  trade  to  the 
Country  moft  produftive  a£  thofe  drugs,  that 
which  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Senegal; 
and  the  Britifh  market  could  not  be  eafily  fup- 
plied  by  the  iaimediate  importation  of  them  from 
the  place  of  growth.  By  the  25th  Geo.  11.  there- 
fore, gum  fenega  w^^s  allowed  to  be  imported 
(contrary  to  the  general  difpofitions  of  the  aft 
of  navigation),  from  any  part  of  Europe.  As 
the  law,    however,   did  not  nt^n  to  encourage 
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•  «M>  K  tUs  ^^xcics  of  crade,  ib  cxmtnrf  to  At  genml 
ppnncqiks  of  the  inercaiitik  pofiqr 
k  impofed  a  dutf  of  ten  lliiUiii^  die  buodred 
ivciglit  upon    fuch    importadoo,    and    no    part 
of  dus  duty  was  to  be  afterwards  drawn  baA 
JMpon  its  ciqxMtatKMi*    The  facceBBA  war  wfakb 
bc^an  in  1755  gave  Great  Britain  the  lame  ex- 
dtdhre  trade  to  thofe  countries  which  Fnucc  had 
enjojred  before.    Our  manuftfturos,  as  fixn  as 
die  peace  was  made,  endeavoured  to  avail  them- 
felves  of  this  advantage*  and  to  eftafalilh  a  mo- 
nopoly  in  their  own  £ivour,    both  againft  the 
growers^  and  againft  the  importers  of  this  com- 
modity*    By  the  5di  Geo.  III.  dieiefore,  chap,  jj, 
die  expcMtadon  c£  gum  feo^a  from  his  ms^efty's 
dominions  in  Afiica  was  confined  to  Great  Bri- 
tzin,  and  was  fubjeded  to  all  die  lame  icfirk- 
donS)    r^uhtions,   forfeitures  and  peiudtie^  as 
that  of  the  enumerated^  commodides  of  the  Bri* 
dih  colonies  in  America  and  die  Weft  Inches. 
Its  importadon,  indeed^  was  fut^eAed  to  a  final] 
duty  of  fix-pence  the  hundred  weight,  but  its  le- 
cxportarion  was  fiibjeded  to  the  enormous  doty 
of  one  pound  ten  fliiUings  the  hundred  weight. 
It  was  the  intendoh  of  our  manufiifturcrs  that 
the  whole  produce  of  thoie  countries  fhould^  be 
imported  into  Great  Britain,   and  in  order  that 
they  themfclves  might  be  enabled  to  buy  it  at 
their  own  price>  that  no  part  of  it  fhould  be  ex- 
ported agab,  but  at  fuch  an  expence  as  would 
fufficiendy  difcourage  that  exportadon.      Their 
avidity,    however, .  upon  this,   as  well  as  upon 
many  other  occafiahs,  difappointcd  itfelf  of  ics 
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bbjeft*  This  enormous  duty  prdented  fuch  S  c  h  a  p. 
temptation  to  fmugglingr  diat  great  quantities 
of  this  conrunodity  were  clandeftinely  exported> 
probably  to  all  the  manu&cturing  countries  of 
Europe,  but,  particularly  to  Holland,  not  only 
from  Great  Brkan  but  from  Africa*  Upoa  this 
account^  by  the  14  Geo.  III.  chap.  lo.  this  duty 
upon  exportation  was  reduced  to  five  fhiUings 
the  hundred  weight. 

In  die  book  of  rates>  according  to  which  the 
old  fubfidy  was  levied,  beaver  fkins   were  efti- 
mated  at  fix  Ihillings  and  eight-pence  a-piece, 
and   the  different  fubfidies  and  impofts,    which 
before  the  year  i7aa  had  been  laid  upon  their  im* 
portatbn,  amounted  to  one^fifih  part  of  the  rate, 
or  to  fixteen-pence  upon  each  ikin>  all  of  which, 
except  half  the  old  fubfidy,  amounting  only  to 
two-pence,    was  drawn   back  upon  exportation* 
This  duty  upon  the  importation  of  fo  important  a 
material  of  manufadture  had  been  thought  too 
high,  and,  in  the  year  1722,  the  rate  was  reduced 
to  two  fliillings  and  fix-pence,  which  reduced  the 
duty  upon  importation  to  fix-pence,  and  of  this 
only  one  half  was  to  be  drawn  back  upon  exporta- 
tion.    The  fame,  fuccefsful  war  put  the  country 
mod  productive  of  beaver  under  the  dominioii  of 
Great  Britain,  and  beaver  (kins  being  among  the 
enumerated  commodities,  their  exportation  from 
America  was  confequently  confined  to  the  market 
of  Great  Britain.     Our  manufacturers  foon  be- 
thought themfelves  of  the  advantage  which  they 
might  ms&e  of  this  circumftance,  and  in  the  year 
1764,  the  duty  upon  the  importation  of  beaver* 
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BOOR  fkin  vhs  reduced  to  one  penny,  but  the  duty 
upon  exportad<m  was  raifed  to  ieven-pence  eacb 
ikin,  without  any  drawback  of  the  duty  upon  im^ 
portation*  By  the  fame  law,  a  duty  of  eightcen- 
pence  the  pound  w^s  impofed  upon  the  exporta- 
tion of  beaver-wool  or  wombs,  without  making 
any  alteration  in  the  duty  upon  the  importation 
of  that  commodity,  which  when  imported  by 
Britifh  and  in  Britifh  (hipping,  amounted  at  that 
time  to  between  four-pence  and  five-pence  the 
piece. 

Coals  may  be  confidered  both  as  a  material 
of  manufadure  and  as  an  inftrument  of  trade. 
Heavy  duties,  accordingly,  have  been  impdfed 
vpon  their  exportation,  amounting  at  prefent 
(1783)  to  more  than  five  ihillings  the  ton,  or 
to  more  than  fifteen  ihillings  the  chaldron, 
Newcaftle  meafure  j  which  is  in  moft  cafes  more 
than  the  original  value  of  the  commodity  at  the 
coal  pitj  or  even  at  the  (hipping  port  for  export- 
ation. 

The  exportation,  however,  of  the  iriftruments  of 
tradej  properly  fb  called,  is  commonly  reftrainedj 
not  by  high  duties,  but  by  abfolute  prohibitions. 
Thus  by  the  7th  and  8th  of  William  III.  chap.  20* 
fc£t.  8.  the  exportation  of  frames  or  engines  for 
knitting  gloves  or  ftockings  is  prohibited  under 
the  penalty,  not  only  of  the  forfeiture  of  fuch 
frames  or  engines,  fo  exported,  or  attempted  to 
be  exported,  but  of  forty  pounds,  one  half  to  the 
king,  the  other  to  the  perfbn  who  fhall  inform 
or  fue  for  the  fame.     In  the  fame  manner  by.  th« 

14th  Geo.  Ill*  chap.  71.  the  exportation  to  foreign 

partSj 
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pirts>  of  any  utenfils  made  ufe  of  in  the  cotton,  chap. 
linen,  woollen  and  filk  manufaftures,  is  prohi- 
bited under  tjbe  penalty,  not  only  of  the  for- 
feiture of  fucK'  utenfils,  but  of  two  hundred 
pounds,  to  be  paid  by  the  perfon  who  Ihall  of- 
fend in  this  manner,  and  likewife  of  two  hundred 
pounds  to  be  paid  by  the  matter  of  the  fhip  who 
Ihall  knowingly  fufFer  fuch  utenfils  to  be  loaded  on 
board  his  (hip. 

When  fuch  heavy  penalties  were  impofed 
upon  the  exportation  of  the  dead  inftruments  of 
trade,  it  could  not  well  be  cxpefted  that  the 
living  inftrument,  the  artificer,  fhould  be  allow-^ 
cd  to  go  free.  Accordingly,  by  the  5  Geo.  I. 
chap.  27.  the  perfon  who  (hall  be  convidted  of 
enticing  any  artificer  of,  or  in  any  of  the  manu- 
faftures  of  Great  Britain,  to  go  into  any  foreign 
parts,  in  order  to  praftife  or  teach  his  trade,  is 
liable  for  the  firft  oflTence  to  be  fined  in  any  fum 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds,  and  to  three 
months  imprifonment,  and  until  the  fine  (hall 
be  paid  5  and  for  the  fecond  ofience,  to  be  fined 
•in  any  fum  at  the  difcretion  of  the  court,  and  to 
imprifonment  for  twelve  months,  and  until  the 
fine  (hall  be  paid.  By  the  23  Geo.  II.  chap,  ij* 
this  penalty  is  increafed  for  the  firft,  oflFence  to 
five  hundred  pounds  for  every  artificer  fo  enticed, 
and  to  twelve  months  imprifonooient,  and  until 
the  fine  (hall  be  paid;  and  for  the  fecond  of- 
fence, to  one  thoufand  pounds,  and  to  two 
years  imprifonment,  and  until  the  fine  (hall  be 
paid. 
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Bv  the  fonner  of  thofe  two  ftatutes,  upon  proof 
that  any  perfon  has  been  enticing  any  arti- 
ficer, or  that  any  artificer  has  promifed  or  con- 
trafted  to  go  into  foreign  parts  for  the  purpofe 
aforcfaid,  fuch  artificer  may  be  obliged  tx>  give 
fecurity  at  the  difcretion  of  the  court,  that 
he  fhall  not  go  beyond  the  feas,  and  may  be 
committed  to  prifon  until  he  give  luch  fecu- 
rity. 

If  any  artificer  has  gone  beyond  the  ieas,  and 
is  exercifing  or  teaching  his  trade  in  any  foreigfi 
country,  upon  warning  being  given  to.  him  by 
any  of  his  majefly's  minifters  or  confbls  abroad, 
or  by  one  of  his  majefly's  fecretaries  of  ftajte  for 
the  time  being,  if  he  does  not,  within  fix  months 
after  fuch  warning,  return  into  this,  realm,  and 
from  thenceforth  abide  and  inhabi-l  connnually 
within  the  fame,  he  is  from  thenceforth  declared 
incapable  of  taking  any  legacy  deviied  to  him 
within  this  kingdom,  or  of  being  executor  or 
adminiftrator  to  any  perfon,  or  of  taking  any 
lands  within  this  kingdom  by  defcent,  devife,  or 
purchafe.  He  likewife  forfeits  -to  the  king,  ali 
his  lands,  goods  and  chattels,  is  declared  an  aliea 
in  every  relpeft,  and  is  put  out  of  the  king's 
protedtion. 

It  is  unnecefiary,  I  imagine,  to  obfervc^  how 
contrary  fuch  regulations  are  to  the  boaftcd  li- 
berty of  the  (ubjeft,  of  which  we  aSe6t  to  be  fo 
very  jealous  -,  but  which,  in  this  cafe,  is  fo  plainly 
j^crificed  to  the  futile  int^refts  of  ow  merchants 
and  manuf^durers. 
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The  laudable  motive  of  all  thefe  regulacions,  c  h  a  p« 
IS  to  extend  our  own  manufaftures,  not  by  their 
own  improvement,  but  by  the  depreflion  of  thofe 
of  all  our  neighbours,  and  by  putting  an  end, 
as  much  as  poflible,  to  the  troublefome  compe- 
tition of  fuch  odious  and  difagreeable  rivak* 
Our  matter  manufafturcrs  think  it  reafonable, 
that  they  themfelves  fhould  have  the  monopoly 
of  the  ingenuity  of  all  their  countrymen.  Though 
by  reftraining,  in  fome  trades,  the  number  of  ap- 
'prentice?  which  can  be  employed  at  one  time> 
and  by  impofing  the  neceffity  of  a  long  appren- 
ticcfhip  in  all  trades,  they  endeavour,,  all  of 
them,  to  confine  the  knowledge  of  their  refpedive 
employments  to  as  fmall  a  number  as  poflible^ 
they  are  unwilling,  however,  that  any  part  of 
this,  fmall  number  Ihould  go  abroad  to  inftru£t 
foreigners.  "      . 

Consumption  is  the  fole  end  and  purpofe  of 
all  produftion ;  and  the  interdft  of  the  producer 
ought  to  be  attended  to,  only  fo  far  as  it  may  be 
neceflary  for  promoting  that  of  the  confumer. 
tThe  maxim  is  fo  perfeftly  felf- evident,  that  it 
would  be  abfurd  to  attempt  to  prove  it.  But  in 
the  mercantile  fyftem,  the  intereft  of  the  con- 
fumer  is  almoft  conftantly  facrificed  to  that  of 
the  producer  -,  and  it  feeras  to  confider  prbduc- 
tinn,  and  not  confumption,  as  the  ultimate  end 
and  objeft  of  all  induftry  and  commerce. 

Im  the  rdftraintSL  upon  the  impoi^tation   of  all 

hmgti  commodities  which  can  come  into  com-* 

petition  with  thofe  of  our  own  growth,   or  manu- 

fafture,    the  inter^  of  the.  home-cofliiirner    is 
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B  o  JO  K  evidciitly  facrificed  to  that  of  the  producer.  It  is 
altogether  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter,  that  the 
former  is  obliged  to  pay  that  enhancement  of  price 
which  this  monopoly  almoil  always  occafions. 

It  is  altogether  for  the  benefit  of  the  producer 
that  bounties  are  granted  upon  the  exportation 
of  fome  of  his  produftions.  The  home-confumer 
is  obliged  to  pay,  firft,  the  tax  which  is  necef- 
fary  for  paying  the  bounty,  and  fecondly,  the 
ftill  greater  tax  which  neceflarily  ariies  from  the 
enhancement  of  the  price  of  the  commodity  in 
the  home  market. 

By  the  famous  treaty  of  commerce  with  Por- 
tugal, the  confumer  is  prevented  by  high  duties 
from  purchafing  of  a  neighbouring  country,  a 
commodity  which  our  own  climate  docs  not 
produce,  but  is  obliged  to  pdrchafe  it  of  a 
diftant  country,  though  it  is  acknowledged,  that 
the  commodity  of  the  diftant  country  is  of  a 
worfe  quality  than  that  of  the  near  one.  The 
home- confumer  is  obliged  to  fubmit  to  this  in- 
convenicncy,  in  order  that  the  producer  may 
import  into  the  diftant  country  fomc  of  his  pro- 
duftions  upon  more  advantageous  terms  than  he 
would  otherwife  have  been  allowed  to  do.  The 
confumer,  too,  is  obliged  to  pay  whatever  en- 
hancement in  the  price  of  thofe  very  produ6tions, 
this  forced  exportation  may  occafion  in  the 
home  market. 

But  in  the  fyftem  of  laws  which  has  been 
cftahliflied  for  the  management  of  our  American 
and  Weft  Indian  colonies,  the  intereft  of  the 
hoitie- confumer  has   been   facrificed  to   that  of 
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the  producer  with  a  more  extravagant  profufion  chap. 
than  in  all  our  other  commercial  regulations. 
A  grfcat  empire  has  been  eftablifhed  for  the  fole 
pufpofe  of  raifmg  up  a  nation  of  cuftomers  who 
ihoul^  be  obliged  to  buy  from  the  fliops  of  our 
different  producers,  all  the  goods  with  which 
thefc  could  fupply  them.  For  the  fake  of  that 
little  enhancement  of  price  which  this  monopoly 
might,  afford  our  producers,  the  home-con- 
fumers  have  been  burdened  with  the  whole  ex- 
•  pence  of  maintaining  ^nd  defending  that  empire. 
For  this  purpofe,  and  for  this  purpofe  only,  in 
the  two  laft  wars,  more  than  two  hundred  mil- 
lions have  been  fpent,  and  a  new  debt  of  more 
than  a  hundred  and  feventy  millions  has  been 
contraded  over  and  above  all  that  had  been  ex- 
pended for  the  fame  purpofe  in  former  wars. 
The  intercft  of  this  debt  alone  is  not  only  greater 
than  the  whole  extraordinary  profit,  which,  it 
ever  could  be  pretended,  was  made  by  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  colony  trade,  but  than  the  whole 
value  of  that  trade,  or  than  the  whole  value  of 
the  goods,  which  at  an  average  have  been  an- 
nually exported  to  the  colonies. 

It  cannot  be  very  difficult  to  determine  who 
have  been  the  contrivers  of  this  whole  mercan- 
tile fyftems  not  the  confumers,  we  may  believe, 
whofe  intereft  has  been  entirely  negleftedi  but 
the  producers,  whofe  intereft  has  been  fo  care- 
fully attended  to;  and  among  this  latter  clafs 
our  merchants  and  manufadurers  have  been  by 
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B  o  o  K  far  the  principal  architefts.  In  the  mercantile 
^  ^  *  _!■  regulations,  which  have  been  taken  notice  erf*  in 
this  chapter,  the  intereft  of  our  mantifadurers 
has  been  moft  peculiarly  attended  to;  and  the 
intereft,  not  fo  much  of  the  confumers  as  that 
of  feme  other  fcts  of  producers,  has  been  facri' 
ficed  to  it. 
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THE  two  following  Accounts  are  fubjoined  in 
order  to  illuftrate  and  confirm  what  is  faid . 
in  the  Fifth  Chapter  of  the  Fourth  Book,  con- 
cerning the  Tonnage  bounty  to  the  White  Her- 
ring Fdfhery.  The  Reader,  I  believe,  may  de- 
pend  upon  the  accuracy  of  both  Accounts,    - 

An  Jc  count  of  Bujfes  fitted  out  in  Scotland  for  Eleven 
Tears y  with  the  Number  of  Empty  Barrels  carried 
outi  and  the  Number  of  Barrels  of  Herrings  caught  \ 
alfo  the  Bounty  at  a  Medium  on  each  BtsrreUof 
Seafteeksy  and  oH  each  Barrel  when  fully  packed. 


Numb'r  oJ 

Empty  Barrels 

Barrels  ot  Her* 

Bounty   paid    on     tbe 

J  ea>S. 

Bufles.    ' 

carried  Out." 

riAgscaoihr. 

Buinres. 

/ 

*     I*     ^-     d. 

1771 

29 

5948 

2832 

2085     0     0 

1772 

168 

41316 

12121 

I 1055     7     6 

1773 

190 

42333 

42055 

12510     8     6 

1774 

248 

593<^3 

56365 

16952     2     6 

1775 

275 

69145}. 

52879 

19315  15     0 

1776 

394 

76329 

51863 

21290    7     6 

1777 

240 

62679 

43313 

17592     2     6 

1778 

220 

56390 

40958 

16316     2     6 

1779 

206 

55194 

29367 

15287     0    c 

1780 

181 

48315 

19885 

13445   12     6 

1781 
Tota 

,2186 

3399-^ 

16593 

9613  12     6 

55^9^3 

^78347 

155463  II     0 

Seafteeks 


Seafteeks 


4.  dedufted 


Barrels  full  7 
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378347  Bbuntjr    at    a    me- 

dium for  each  barrel  of 
(eafteeksj  j(^.  o  8  2| 
But  a  barrel  of  iea- 
fteeks  being  only  rec- 
koned two-thirds  of  a 
barrel  fiilly  packed, 
one-third  is  deduced, 
which  brings  the  boun- 

126115^  .  ty  to        ^.  o   12     2i 


2522314^ 


packcdj 

And  if  the  herrings  are  exported^ 
there  is  befides  a  premium  of 


2    « 


So  that  the  bounty  paid  by  Go- 
vernment in  money  for  each  bar- 
rel, is  -        -         -        -       ^-o  14  ii| 

But  if  to  this,  the  duty  of  the 
fait  ufually  tainen  credit  for  as  ex- 
pended in  curing  each  barrel,  which 
-at  a  medium  is  of  foreign,  one 
bulhel  and  one-fourth  of  a  bufhel, 
at  lOi.  a  bulhel,  be  added,  viz.  012    6 


The  bounty  on  each  barrel  would 
amount  to  -     .   «         -        £. 
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If  the  herrings  are  cured  with  Britifh  fait,  it  will 
.  ftand  thus,  viz. 

Bounty  as  before         -  -  ^.  o  ,14  iij 

—but  if  to  this  bounty  the  duty  on 
two  bulhels  of  Scots  fait  zt  i  s.  6  d. 
per  bulhel,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
quantity  at  a  medium  ufed  in  cur- 
ing each  barrel  is  added,  to  wit,  030 


The  bounty  on  each  barrel  will 
amount  to  -  -  -     ;^.  o  17  iif 

And, 

'When  bufs  herrings  are  entered  for  homp  con- 
fumption  in  Scotland,  ajid  pay  the  {hilling  a 
barrel  of  duty,  the  bounty  Hands  thus,  to  wit  as 
before  -  •    -  -    ^  o  12   *3f 

From  which  the  is.  a  barrel  is 
to  be  dedufted  -  -  010 


on     2i 
But  to  that  there  is  to  be  added 
again,  the  duty  of  the  foreign  fait 
ufed  in  curing  a  barrel  of  herrings, 
viz.  -  -  -  -    o  12     6 


So  that  the  premium  allowed  for 
each  barrel  of  herrings  entered  for 
home  confumption  is         ^  -*    £-  ^    3    9i 


If 
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I£  the  herrings  are  cured  with  Bridfh  fak,  ti 
will  ftand  as  folbw$>  viz. 

Bouaty    on    each  barrel  brought  in  by    the 
bufles  as  above  -  •        jC»  ^  12  •  2i 

From  which  deduft  the  i  \r.  a  bar- 
rel paid  at- the  time  they  arc  entered 
for  home  confumption  -  .010 

iC-O  II  31 
But  if  to  the  bounty  the  duty  on 
two.  bulhels  of  Scot^  fait  at  i  /. .  6  ^. 
per  bulhel,  fuppofed  to  be  the  quan- 
tity at  a  medium  ufed  in  curing 
each  barrel,  is  added,  to  wit,  -  030 


The  premium  for  each  barrel  en- 
tered for  home  confumption  will  be  j^.  o  14    3I 


Though  the  lofs  of  duties  upon  herrings  ex- 
ported cannot,  perhaps,  properly  be  confidered 
as  bounty ;  that  upon  herrings  entered  for  home 
confumption  certainly  may. 
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« 

An  Account  of  the  ^antity  of  Foreign  Salt  im- 
ported into  Scotland,  and  of  Scots  Salt  delivered 
Duty  free  from  the  IForks  therefor  the  Fijhery^ 
from  the  ^th  of  April  177 1  to  the  ^tb  of  April 
1782,  with  a  Medium  of  both  for  one  Tear. 


PERIOD. 

Foreign  Salt 
imported. 

Scott  Salt  de 
livered  from 
the  Works. 

Bufliels. 

Boflielg. 

From  the   5th  of  April") 
177 1,  to  the  5th  of  April  • 
1782.                              J 

Medium  for  one  Year 

936974 

168226 

85i79rT 

I5293XT 

It  IS  to  be  obferved  that  the  Bufhel  of  Foreign 
Salt  weighs  84  lb.  that  of  Britilh  Salt  56  lb.  only. 
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